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THE CHEVALIER ALAIN DE TRITON.* 


BY GRACE KING. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHEVALIER. 


IENVILLE’S little city, pushing its 
B way on through its infantile history, 

was well under the Spanish domina- 
tion. The bloody blotch which marked the 
beginning of the new period was still a hor- 
ror from which memory recoiled, and around 
which the most thoughtless and indiscreet 
tongues had learned to make broad, careful 
detours. 

It is a city that has not been ignorant of 
conquest, spoliation, tyranny, insult, humil- 
iation, and bloody climacterics—it is her 
history that has aged her before her time— 
but as she sits and broods over past and fu- 
ture, as imagination loves to picture a 
mother city, sitting and brooding over the 
generations of her bosom, she must start as, 
in nightmare chill, she feels, once again, 
O’Reilly’s grasp upon her throat, and his re- 
lentless, mailed hand tearing from her breast 
her first-born martyrs,—for with cities as 
with mothers, the first-born lie ever nearest 
the heart. 

But it was now a decade from O’Reilly, 
and time, which it seemed would never 
again flow beyond that fateful spot in the bar- 
racks yard, had long since begun to flow se- 
tenely over it, burying it in fact, more se- 
curely under its sediment from its very ar- 
restation, as that other great stream, the 
Mississippi, buries obstructions and arresta- 
tions under its sediment. 

It was the eve of Mardi gras, and Lent 
hung like an impending pall over the spirits 
of the pleasure-loving. The little church ot 
B-July. 


St. Louis, a very little, insignificant affair, 
as far as size and material went, was already 
beginning to assume, at least in the —— r 
the same pleasure-loving, the anticipatory 
demeanor for the infliction of discipline ; and 
the subservient bells, ever too eager for the 
event, were changing their careless, jingling 
piety into the annual, doleful, affectedly 
solemn intonation of the priestly, ‘‘ Live to 
die! live to die! livetodie!’”? It was also 
an alarum, however, which called, ‘‘ Live to 
live! live to live! live to live!’ to thehearts 
of the unrepentant, of whom, it must be con- 
fessed, the Chevalier Alain de Triton was 
one. 

Wayfarers in New Orleans a century ago, 
as well as to-day, were committed to much 
ill-temper during their promenades, over the 
wretched condition of the streets and ban- 
quettes. The streets were described long af- 
terward by a courteous writer as ‘“‘chasms 
in which carriages met ruin’’; the banquettes 
might also have been described as pitfalls in 
which equanimity met destruction. They 
were mere morasses, bridged, when they were 
bridged, with loose, ill-fitting, treacherous 
boards, which, sagging, seesawing, shaking 
under foot, could contrive, with the mali- 
cious ingenuity of inanimate objects, to deal 
most surprising shocks to the innocent pas- 
senger; always maintaining, even in dry 
weather, a hidden reservoir of liquid mud to 
be squirted with precision and accuracy into 
the face of even the most dignified, in de- 
fault of tripping and depositing the same 
face in the gutter alongside. As for the 
gutters, they had been selected by weeds. 
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and the weeds by reptiles, for a safe and un- 
disturbed breeding-place. 

It was not unusual, therefore, to see chol- 
eric young gentlemen pursuing their way, 
sawing the atmosphere with their hands, and 
shocking it with their expletives; the nat- 
ural inference being that an accident or an 
escape from one had just occurred. 

Strained of the oaths, expletives, and ejac- 
ulations, however, with which a man’s tem- 
perament seasons his language, the residue 
of the Chevalier’s soliloquy consisted not of 
a protest against the Cabildo but against an 
authority more august even than Spanish ar- 
rogance could assume. It was the voicing of 
an exasperated acknowledgment of financial 
depression ; financial and moral also, for in 
those days in New Orleans morals were more 
dependent upon finances than they are to-day. 

The Chevalier’s morals, however, be it re- 
marked at the outset, were what he allowed 
no man in New Orleans to question, though 
all were free to observe them. He was 
cleverer with his sword than with histongue; 
therefore, it was with the sword that he de- 
fended them. As for his finances, he was 
far from defending their weaknesses; in fact, 
he courted questions upon them, and would 
allow any one tobetter them who would. 

The Chevalier’s ancestors had fought for 
generations in the religious wars of France, 
during which, no doubt, they had acquired 
not only their morals but the courage with 
which they defended them. The Chevalier’s 
grandfather had come over from France with 
that vigorous colonist, Iberville, and in 
course of time he received that recognition 
of his service and merit which is shaped in a 
cross of St. Louis. The Chevalier’s father was 
continuing the name and reputation bril- 
liantly in the hope of similar recognition and 
reward, when the news came tothe colony 
that it had’ been ceded by His Majesty of 
France to His Majesty of Spain. The De 
Tritons were soldiers, not mercenaries nor 
marchandise, and, therefore, not cessionable. 
The Chevalier Hector sheathed the sword on 
which, poetically speaking, the blood had not 
dried for centuries ; renouncing at the same 
time the salary which also for centuries, to 
speak prosaically, had supported the family. 
He undertook the life of an alien to the rec- 
ognized government, and a pensioner of 
principle. Similar to another well-known 


experimenter in existence, he died, just as 
he had mastered the problem. 








The young wife, who had come to him for 
his prospective cross and glory, and who had 
received in lieu poverty and ill-temper, did 
not live long enough after her old husband 
to enjoy either her widowhood or mother- 
hood. She followed her husband almost im- 
mediately to the grave, leaving the infant 
Alain to the pious nurture of his stepsister 
Odalise. 

Thus it was that fate consigned the present 
Chevalier de Triton to that unbearable lack 
of money which he was never able to con- 
sider without vituperative protest. 

Young, gay, handsome, and lusty, he was, 
as his complimentary nation would express 
it, twice a noble: by title and by the quali- 
ties that illustrate the title. He was a gen- 
tleman, born for joy and sociability ; a fre- 
quenter of places of amusement, an abhorrer 
of counting-houses; good-tempered, easy- 
going, graceful, with impregnable health 
and inexhaustible strength ; inshort, lacking 
nothing from Providence but money to be the 
most contented, as well as the best equipped, 
man in New Orleans. He was, perhaps, at 
that moment the very one of all her twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants who was suffering 
most for the want of means to buy a ticket to 
the ball that evening. It was to bea ball 
which one could not think of coolly, a mas- 
querade, with a kind of theatrical prelude, 
and a banqueting .postlude, with an inter- 
mission of dancing and frolic that increased 
the young man’s wrath, as he pictured it. 

He had applied for a loan to a respectable 
maternal uncle of his, who lived over his 
counting-room on Bienville Street facing the 
river,—but if he had applied for the recession 
to him of Louisiana, his proposition could 
not have been more illy received. In truth, 
in the opinion of the Chevalier, the bloody 
O’Reilly was an angel of gentleness in com- 
parison to this maternal uncle, who had a 
temper that could shame the efforts of the 
whole united Spanish artillery in the city. 
If words could have killed, the Chevalier 
would never have survived his sixteenth 
birthday,—he was near twenty, but he 
smarted under the morning’s experience. 

He had thought, for he had few resources 
in emergencies, of trying his sister, Madame 
Odalise. He had more than thought of it. 
He had sketched in his minda half dozen 
different stories to tell her, any one of them, 
in his judgment, plausible to conviction. 
But there were reasons to prevent his using 
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these stories. In the first place, Madame 
Odalise was an exceedingly clever woman. 
"nthe second place, she had requested him 
that very morning, the usual end of a frater- 
nal conference, never to speak to her again. 
Thirdly, she would not believe a word he 
said, however elegantly put. Fourthly, she 
would be at church at this hour, and, exalted 
in rectitude at all times, she was never so 
supremely elevated above earthly petitions 
as when fresh from her heavenly ones. In 
the fifth place, the reasons increasing as he 
reflected upon them, would have mounted 
and surpassed the number of commandments 
that formed that very decalogue which his 
sister, during their morning interview, ac- 
cused him of having shattered more com- 
pletely than Moses ever did, thereby mis- 
leading him wilfully as to Moses’ morals. 

He stood still, shoved the skin cap he wore 
back on his head, passed his fingers sooth- 
ingly through his short, crisp, black curls 
and fixed his eyes on the ground, hoping by 
assuming the attitude to obtain also the re- 
ward of the contemplative,—an idea. He 
heard a hail behind him, and turning, re- 
sponded as gladly as if he had felt the stir- 
ring of intelligence under his curls. In 
truth, not one idea, but a head full of them 
was approaching in the person of his best 
friend, Massig, who might indeed be said to 
have been his intelligence. That he was de- 
voted to him goes without saying ; not that 
it went without saying, however, for it was 
one of Madame Odalise’s most repetitious re- 
proaches, that the Chevalier would forget 
even his patron saint for his friend Massig. 


CHAPTER II. 
MASSIG. 

Massic was physically as well as mentally 
the opposite of Alain. Short, thick-set, a 
pock-marked face, wide mouth, anda nose 
which abused a nose’s privilege of conform- 
ing to the useful instead of the beautiful. It 
was a nose which even to the most imagin- 
ative could suggest nothing but smelling. 
His eyes were small and far apart, but, with 
respect be it said, in them drifted enough 
devilment to rout the seriousness of an en- 
tire calendar of Spanish saints. 

Unlike Alain, Massig was not a born, but 
amade, gentleman. There was noaristocracy 
behind him, to ‘‘ visé”’ his leisure and love of 
pleasure, and as for natural connections, he 
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was no better off than a Bohemian. When his 
co-citizens credited him with infinite wit, it 
was no unauthorized statement, for Massig 
was now twenty-three yéars of age, and to 
the knowledge of everybody his wits had fur- 
nished him his sole capital and means of sup- 


port. 

As he advanced, Alain took his hand from 
his head, put it in his pocket, and pulled out 
his purse. Opening it heshook itin the air, 
and, as he would have said, nothing fell out 
in abundance. 

Massig had not even a purse to shake. As 
he said, when he had money a purse was 
an impertinent obstacle ; when he had none 
it was adisageeable reminder of the non- 
existent. 

‘And the farce! And the ball! And the 
supper! And after the supper!” exclaimed 
Alain. 

“‘Itis going to be, I hear,’ Massig kissed 
all his finger tips bunched together with an 
expression of beatitude, as if each finger 
tasted of a separate delight. 

Alain watched him ruefully. 
have you done?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ What have you done?”’ asked Massig. 

“‘Tried to borrow ; and you ?’’ 

‘The same.”’ 

‘* What are you going to do?” asked Alain. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’ asked 
Massig. 

Alain, who was not original, burst out into 
a well-worn and well-known tender of his 
soul, and his last chance of entrance into Para- 
dise, only for money sufficient to buy his en- 
trance into the ball-room—that, and a chance 
at the inventoried and uninventoried pleasures 
therein to be enjoyed. Had he possessed as 
many souls as his maternal uncle possessed 
dollars, he would unfortunately have been 
just as far away from his desires; for he had 
been throwing souls around in the market 
ever since he had first needed money, which 
dated from the time when he first needed 
pleasure, which dated from the time when he 
could first run away from Madame Odalise. 
But as usual there was no one there to take 
advantage of the bargain, Massig being the 
only devil in sight, and he, rather a body 
than a soul affectioner. 

“‘T am atthe end, at the last end of my 
resources,’’ concluded Alain. 

‘*My friend, men of wit are never at the 
end of theirresources.”” Massig took Alain’s 
arm, and began to walk slowly along the 
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planking with a certain air that Alain knew 
of old. 

‘‘A man who lets himself be overcome by 
misfortune, is a man of no consideration 
whatever. Difficultiesare the real discoverers 
of talent. A smooth life means impotence, 
idiocy. Poverty is the grave only of fools, a 
wise man burrows his way out of it as a cray- 
fish burrows his way through a levee. . . .” 

Alain listened admiringly. There is no 
doubt that his patron saint had never im- 
pressed him as favorably as Massig did. 
Philosophy, politics, religion, morality, 
Massig’s tongue had them in as fluent pos- 
session as if he had invented them ; and his- 
tory he could quote in a manner to charm 
Clio. 

Unlike the Chevalier, who was so easily 
confused about Moses, Massig was a man of 
reading, and when he began to air his wares, 
his friends always drew a long breath, for 
they knew that a brilliant stroke was being 
prepared againstluck. Alain, therefore, was 
completely restored to equanimity by the 
time their leisurely pace had brought them 
to the dilapidated little cabin, the place of 
Massig’s abode. 

‘‘Fate,’’ said the proprietor, pausing on 
the threshold to conclude a sentence, “ fate 
is afraid of the strong, but ill luck settles on 
the weak, like flies on a corpse.’’ 

Alain assented perfunctorily. It sounded 
potent and he had confidence in it, but it 
was as mysteriously unintelligible to him as 
his Latin prayers. 

It was a true philosopher’s dwelling. Noth- 
ing inside but one room, and in that room, a 
table, a chair, and a blanket on the floor in 
the corner, which, if Massig did not spend his 
nights in the saloons, might have been sup- 
posed to serve him fora bed. Even the old 
negro Miracle, who had helped to serve as a 
kind of furnishment to the bare place, was no 
longer there. ‘‘ Flies ona corpse”’ brought 
him to Alain’s mind. 

*‘It is at such moments that one regrets 
MirAcle,’’ he said, looking around. 

MirAcle was the diseased refuse of a slave 
ship, whom Massig had picked upon the levee, 
in a windfall of affluenceand pity. He had 
been instrumental in revealing his master’s 
latent talent for medicine, which he also de- 
veloped by furnishing in his own body a hos- 
pital’s opportunity for practice and experi- 
ment. And after he had earned his name by 
a temporary cure, he had been an unfailing 
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resource in financial straits ; had been sold, 
pawned, and rented over and over again, 
proving, indeed, as long as he lived, a greater 
comfort than philosophy, in misfortune. But 
one day, death capitalized what remained of 
the negro’s body, for his own, and Massig 
was rendered slaveless and clientless. 

‘* Miracle,’ he said, ‘‘ Miracle has forfeited 
his name; if he had only lived, he would 
have immortalized himself and me’’; which 
was a specimen of his wit that Alain partic- 
ularly enjoyed. 

The friends closed the door on their delib- 
erations; they would have closed the window 
also had the room afforded this further dem- 
onstration of secrecy, for, living as they did, 
in frank, careless vagabondage, a delibera- 
tion in the eyes of the community would 
have meant a confession of weakness, and 
the confidence of the community in their 
mastery over their good-for-nothingness been 
shaken—at once, a taint spot in their popu- 
larity ; and in their own line, being without 
rivals in New Orleans (not so much it is 
feared to their credit as discredit), their pop- 
ularity was a willing meed of their constitu- 
ents. It was decidedly the sweetest bloom 
of their lily-like lives. Like all popularity it 
had come at first of itself, but like all popular- 
ity also, it was a capricious, conscienceless 
woman who had to be wooed and won day by 
day. 

There was no candle in the room, so ina 
twilight in which less hopeful wits might 
have felt an ominous discouragement, they 
sat the one on the table, the other on the 
chair. 

‘‘ Ah, Pleasure ! Pleasure !’’ perorated Mas- 
sig. ‘‘There thou art in Bourbon Street, and 
we thy votaries are here, not three squares 
away—and yet—the Gulf of Mexico separates 
us! Andto get to thee, we have what? A 
table, a chair, and our wits !’’ 

‘It is not only the entrance we have to pay 
for,’’ suggested the Chevalier, ‘‘ but our 
dominos.”’ 

‘** And not only our dominos and our sup- 
per, but the smiles of our ladies,’’ added Mas- 
sig, for whom the sex had none of the illu- 
sions which chivalry has thrown around it. 

“If it were just the contrary,’’ exclaimed 
the Chevalier, ‘‘ that pleasure brought money, 
instead of money bringing pleasure !’’ 

“‘Then would money be pleasure, and 
pleasure money,’”’ answered Massig. But 
this kind of talk on his part was merely a 
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beating of sticks in the distance to decoy at- 
tention ; his wits were already at work, hum- 
ming around thechair and the table, the table 
and the chair, like bees around a withered 
stalk, as determined to force a yield of pleas- 
ure as they a yield of honey from sterility 
itself. Whether the comparison struck him, 
or merely association of circumstances, he 
began himself to hum a creole catch that the 
negro rowers on the river sang, when they 
were in a good humor, to time their stroke ; 
something they had picked ur, they said, from 
the bumblebees. The negroes were reputed 
then falsely or truly to understand the lan- 
guage, as they called it, of the birds and 
beasts. 
Brum, brum! Brum, brum! 
Tis a long way, 
Brum, brum! Brum, brum! 
Tis a hard way, 
Brum, brum! Brum, brum! 
Tis a steep way, 
But we will sure get there ! 


CHAPTER III. 
DIDON. 

It was twilight outside as well as inside 
the little room when Alain opening the door 
quickly, stepped into the street and hurried 
down the banquette, evidently propelled by 
some resultant liberation of force from Mas- 
sig’s intellect. He turned the corner into a 
street or rather straightened swamp, that 
would have sorely disgraced its royal name 
had the latter not been securely inured from 
human knowledge in the city archives. 

It was but a short walk to the angle which 
held the De Triton concession; a twelfth of 
one of the original sixty-six squares given to 
the old Chevalier de Triton by Bienvillewhen 
De la Tour laid off the city, very much as he 
would have done a vegetable garden; this 
square for potatoes, that for cabbages, here a 
place d’ armes, there a church, 

Behind the tall, close-set, sharp-pointed 
palisade fence, which had been one of his 
father’s demonstrations against sociability 
under the Spanish government, stood the 
low, brick, tile-covered cottage, the Cheva- 
lier’s birthplace, and the residenceof Madame 
Odalise, out of which he had been so piously 
and so wordily ejected that morning. Ex- 
istence itself seemed to have been ejected at 
the same time. The Chevalier walked care- 
fully around it, eyeing it as suspiciously as 
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an Indian ambush. The heavy, cypress, nail- 
studded doors and windows were closed as 
tightly as if the hidden life had been hidden 
corruption. But the Chevalier knew she was 
in there, his sister, Madame Odalise. He 
could see her in his mind sitting in there in 
meditation, or kneeling in prayer, or—and 
this was the important question for him— 
teaching Didon her catechism. 

There was nothing in the yard but weeds 
to assist him toa conclusion there. He fol- 
lowed the fence, peeping through the cracks, 
until he came to where there had formerly 
been a gate, or rather where there was a gate; 
an unopenable one, for it had been fastened 
on its hinges by the rigid Madame Odalise, 
to assist Didon in Christian practices. 

It might be said that Madame Odalise was 
Didon’s slave, instead of the reverse fact. 
For if the one were a physical and material 
provider, the other did spiritual servitude 
out of all proportion in difficulty to mere 
cooking and cleaning. Didon worked but 
half of her time, and no perceptible portion 
of her intelligence in her sphere. Madame 
Odalise gave all the time apart from her own 
curé, and allof her intelligence to impart 
such qualifications of religious training as 
would enable the servant to follow the mis- 
tress into Paradise. It was the dream of the 
Chr’stian white ladies of that day,—a retinue 
of Indian and African converts in Paradise, 
and how conscientiously and patiently 
ladies can work to attain even impossible 
ambitions, none but lady saints can testify. 

If Didon were at her catechism, the Cheva- 
lier had no chance whatever. If Didon were 
in the kitchen, surreptitiously sinning on 
forbidden meat or forbidden fish, then—he 
whistled low and distinctly with a certain 
intonation which he could easily imitate. 

If she were in the kitchen, as she might be, 
she would raise her head and listen fora 
second whistle,—which he gave. Then she 
would wait and listenif her mistress had 
heard. She would even give a snore and 
pretend to be asleep, as a greater precaution, 
before she put her head out of the door to 
catch the next call, and she would cross her- 
self and say a prayer (he had watched her so 
often asa boy). She would long ago have 
hidden what she was eating and have care- 
fully wiped her mouth. 

As it was possible that the whistler might 
be Zombi her familiar African guardian 
devil, she would say another prayer, cross her 
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legs, and fumble the scapulary she wore 
around her neck, and then if she still heard 
another whistle (which she did), she would 
slip her feet out of her sabots and softly 
creeping to the door, open it as if it were of 
air, and like a cat, a black cat, which her 
figure really resembled, glide into the yard 

and cross it, as Alain could see her do, 

through the interstices of the fence. 

‘*Didon !’ he whispered, in a voice very 
unlike hisown. She walked along without 
turning her head. 

**Didon !’’ he whispered again. 

“‘Is’t you, Bomba?” she whispered, al- 
though no one would have supposed she was 
saying anything. She was on her knees on 
the ground, apparently looking for some- 
thing very minuteand very valuable. 

“No,” answered Alain. 

“ Néron ' abd 

iti No yp? 

It looked as if she were going back intothe 
kitchen. 

**Didon !”’ 

The same evolution over again. 

**Is ’t you, Louis ?”’ 

“e No p 

ii Mata ?”’ 

Her voice showed that Mata was the ex- 
pected one. 

“ Open ‘idd 

No cat could have combined such quick- 
ness and noiselessness. One jerk pulled the 
gate-post out of its loosened socket in the 
ground, and the gate swung open on its pad- 
locked chain for a hinge. 

Alain pushed himself through. 

“Your Bomba! Your Néron! Your 
Louis! Your Mata! Your how many more 
black rascals slipping in at nightfall, and the 
gate pulled up by its post! The gate that 
was nailed fast by your mistress expressly to 
keep out visitors and temptation! And your 
mistress, your pious mistress, in her room 
trying tosave your good-for-nothing pagan 
soul!” He would not give her a chance to 
say a word although she kept plucking at 
his sleeve all the time, saying : 

“Hush! Don’t speak soloud! For mercy’s 
sake don’t speak so loud! Some one might 
be passing ! Hush ! S-s-s-s-sh !’’ She was so 
short that she stood under his elbow as she 
twitched it, but she was sturdy with a con- 
centrated strength that her equals took into 
consideration in their intercourse with her. 
Her head, with its masses of wool, was gro- 
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tesquely large. Her thick black skin hung 
as loosely on her as her clothes, and they 
always seemed at the critical point of falling 
off. She watched Alain with intense 
anxiety. 

‘* Ah, you are well found out! And allthe 
church-going! and all the catechism ! and 
the penances and the prayers! The gate 
pulled up by the post !’’ 

‘“‘Hé! For pity’s sake! Master Alain, 
she will hear you! She can hear me when 
Iam only thinking! Don’t talk so loud! 
They could hear you at the Governor’s.”’ 

*““Come! Come! To your mistress !”’ 

‘*Master Alain ! Master Alain !”’ Shefellon 
her knees, but always with regard to the win- 
dow behind her,—so that, although she was 
on her knees to him, to an observer from that 
quarter she seemed picking something up off 
the ground. 

“*I beg yourpardon! I didnot know what 
I was doing! It is not my fault! God 
knows it is not my fault! Itis Zombi! It 
is the devil! He is always after me! He 
will not let me alone! He will drag my soul 
to hell! You will see, he will drag my soul 
to hell! That is all he wants!’ While her 
ejaculations were dropping from her, she 
managed to edge herself on her knees to 
the gate which she deftly, with one hand and 
shoulder, put back into its place. The other 
hand was stroking the Chevalier’s arm. 

‘*How could I know it was you out here? 
Oh, holy Virgin! AndItry so hard! But 
the devil conjures me, he voodoos me! And 
my poor mistress who works all the time at 
me, to save my soul, to make mea Chris- 
tian! And the catechism! The Good One 
knows, if I could only learn the catechism I 
might do better! Poor old negro! Poorold 
Bambara! Poor old Didon !’’ 

It was no difficult matter to obtain after 
this what he wanted. The old woman, who, 
however, was old only in appearance, went 
backward and forward between the gate and 
the house at his command, each transit a 
miracle of secrecy and dispatch, promising 
silence, obedience, fidelity, any thing ; ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Hé! Holy Virgin! Master 
Alain!’ in well-guarded whispers at each 
demand. 

Ah, if Madame Odalise’s worldly instinct 
had only been as acute as her heavenly! 
Very sure from no mantel-piece in that heav- 
enly chamber above, on which her spiritual 
eyes lived fixed as magnet to polar star, could 
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silver candlesticks have been abstracted, un- 
detected. Silver candlesticks, consecrated 
from their purchase, to the waxen lights of 
mortuary pomps,—or the xo less funereal 
celebrations, when Madame Odalise in the 
- sanctity of her chamber and of her inscruta- 
ble heart, held mystical communions with 
holiness in blissful moments when periodical 
exercises of adoration brought perchance 
divine cognizance of herself and her pure 
lambent devotion. 

And the linen taken from her armoire ; 
linen brought over stormy seas, from distant 
France,—and heavy as it was, well worth its 
weight in copper; and other articles. Well 
might Didon exclaim, and appeal to divine 
attestation of her surprise. She closed the 
mocked-at gate behind the Chevalier and 
kneeled, to press with her hands the loosened 
earth around the movable post; effacing, as 
her custom was, all signs of tampering with 
it; and she fell into an abysm of dejection, 
which was also a custom, or rather habit. 

‘That is the way ! that is always the way! 
I tell Madame so. Zombi always gets ahead 
of God with me. Whydid not God make me 
learn my catechism? If I had learned my 
catechism, I would have been in the room 
with my mistress; and I would not have 
heard the whistle, or I could not have come 
out if I had. But Zombi, he prevents my 
learning my catechism, he makes me put my 
mistress in a temper; she throws my cate- 
chism at my head, she orders me out of her 
room, and there I am in the kitchen, and the 
whistle comes ; how could I know that the 
whistle was Master Alain’s? Zombi drives 
me around as if he were my master. Why 
does not Zombi go after my mistress? No! 
he is afraid of her; it’s only the poor negroes 
that he drives. God looks after Madame. 
He prevents her from sinning. Why does 
not God look after me? If I were white like 
Madame, God would look after me. Howdo 
Iknow whattodo? God tells me to do 


things and Zombi tells me not; or Zombi_ 


tells me to do, and God tells me not. How 
can I tell what todo? Me, poor old Bam- 
bara? I canonly tell afterward.’’ 

Sheheard the Angelus beginning to ring, 
and hastened to the kitchen, where she had 
but time to throw herself intoa chair and 
drop her head in slumber, whose innocent 
cloak she more than once had been forced by 
circumstances to assume, when Madame 
Odalise opened the door, and summoned her 
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to her evening devoir of attending her mis- 
tress to church. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cabritt qui pas malin, pas gras.—Creole proverb. 
The goat that isn’t cunning never gets fat. 


THE Chevalier returned to Massig’s room 
with the bundle under hisarm. During his 
absence his friend had not been idle. Indeed 
Massig was not oneto fail tore-enforce thought 
with action. His person evidenced recent ab- 
lutions, and the floor had been swept by means 
of the blanket for a broom. 

Alain opened his booty with satisfaction. 

“There it is! Nothing is wanting but 
Monsieur Corpse.’’ 

‘Depend upon me for that,’”’ said Massig. 
‘* None knows better than a physician how to 
make a corpse.’’ And he proceeded without 
delay to prove his words ; talking all the 
time, and arranging his accessories, par 
parenthese. 

“As a good king should know how to 
be a good subject,”” spreading the sheet over 
the table, ‘‘and a good master, a good 
slave,’’ placing the silver candlesticks one 
at the foot the other at the head, ‘‘so a 
good physician should know how to be a good 
corpse,” placing the candles in the candle- 
sticks. ‘‘ This is the whole rationale of the 
golden rule an excellent rule,’’ putting can- 
dies in the candlesticks, and getting out flint 
and steel tostrike a light ; ‘‘ but which would 
merit its qualification better, if the rich, who 
alone can administer it, should,” striking his 
implements, ‘‘follow it.’ Strike, strike. ‘‘But 
as itis, itis only the poor, that I observe,”’ 
strike, strike, ‘‘ who give as they would be 
given to, and spend as they would be spent 
upon,” lighting the candles. ‘‘It is this 
golden rule that we shall now proceed to test 
upon the community at large,” sitting on the 
edge of the table and kicking off his shoes. 
‘*Now let our friends do as we would do if 
we were by,”’ folding a cloth properly, ‘‘ and 
may the Samaritans be in acheerful majority. 
Have youapin?” He fastened the napkin 
around his jaws. ‘‘Open the door, put the 
plate well in sight, seat yourself where you 
can command the situation, let your wits 
guide you, but beware of letting any one 
enter.”’ 

With this, he extended himself upon the 
table, brought his feet rigidly together, folded 
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his hands upon his breast, and closed his eyes. 

Night had fallen, with all the unmitigated 
blackness of unlighted regions. Passersby, 
the gentlemen, tapped their way along the 
banquette, with gold-headed sticks, like blind 
beggars, stumbling and tripping, and break- 
ing into the profanity which they say blind 
beggars are given to at night and in loneli- 
ness, to relieve their tongues from the strains 
of protracted pious adjurations which their 
profession exacts. The ladies had slaves 
with lanterns, to precede them, and cavaliers 
to accompany them, and soothe their little 
screams of fright or surprise, with masculine 
assurances and assurance. 

The vulgar canaille, the men, swaggered 
their way safely, always escaping, as they es- 
caped other dangers in life, by mere bravado ; 
preferring, in fact, darkness to light, and vi- 
cissitudes to ease; and the women of this 
class took the banquettes with other hard- 
ships of God’s sending, asa matter of destiny, 
and endured the inevitable accidents, accord- 
ing to their characters and tempers. 

But the sudden illumination in the little 
room, under the low, beetling tile roof, would 
arrest all, and, after the first frank look of in- 


quiry, even the most hurried steps would 
pause, to accommodate the furtive glances, 
cast ahead, then aside, then from backward 


turned heads. The eyes seem to havea nat- 
ural taste for biers. 

Alain needed not a reference to the plate on 
the doorsill at his feet to quicken gener- 
osity,—in fact, when the passersby saw the 
wretched room, and the single mourner, they 
looked instinctively for the plate; and the 
corpse could hear, as other corpses perhaps 
also had heard, butin spirit, the prompt re- 
sponse to his appeal for decent burial. 

‘See ! death in that miserable little cham- 
ber y? 

‘In truth,” the words and tones were evi- 
dently from a companion mind to Massig’s ; 
‘death should strike only the rich and pros- 
perous, and leave life to those who have only 
life for happiness.” 

‘Our friend Massig! What a triumph for 
death ! Young, handsome, rich, powerful——’”’ 

“ A Spaniard,” 

“Oh death, ‘Consider.’’”” And the gay 
party moved on, throwing their tribute care- 
lessly on the floor. 

‘* And who, sir, was—the gentleman ?”’ a 
courteous, middle-aged specimen stopped to 
inquire. 
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‘* Master Massig ——’”’ 

‘“*Ah, one of the unknown! Neverthe- 
less ——’’ and this coin would be carefully 
laid in the center of the plate. 

But Massig unfortunately was not always 
unknown. It was more often than not ! 

““What, that roisterer! that loafer !—with 
pleasure ’’—or 

‘*Massig, did yousay? So much the better! 
I willingly contribute ’’—or 

‘* My dear sir, trouble not yourself, send to 
Galvez, it would give him all the pleasure in 
life, to pay for the last services ’—or 

“‘Dead? What luck! but as you say, un- 
der the circumstances . . ”’ 

Not that Alain, however, ever said any 
thing ; his wit, to which Massig, with sur- 
prising faith, confided himself, suggesting in 
these trying moments the effectual reproof of 
simply pointing to the motionless figure be- 
tween the candles. 

But there were others who took a different 
view. 

‘* What, Massig ! poor Massig! that is the 
Chevalier ?”’ 

“*He himself !’’ 

“ec Dead?’’ 

** Alas!” 

““How? When ?’’ 

“‘Ask me not, gentlemen—this morning. 
As well as you or I—now—as you see him !” 

‘Well, he gave us many a good laugh dur- 
ing his life, we can well afford to give him 
something more than tears, now he is 
dead——’” 

“Thanks, gentlemen, thanks !’’ 

““Hé! ‘Chevalier.’ What is this I hear? 
Massig dead? Let me in to*him.”’ 

“Pardon, Captain,—his last request, be- 
fore ——’’ waving his hand toward the bier— 
‘* *No one look upon me!’”’ 

‘“‘Ha! ha! ha! afraid of the priests and 
women! well, always original !-—_With my 
complimentsand regrets,’’ depositing a silver 
piece in the plate. 

‘With assurances of my highest consider- 
ation,’’ added his companion and insepara- 
ble Tonquet, as usual stealing the pattern for 
his wit. 

‘“* Massig dead, and in his own room 1 Who 
would have believed it! I wish I had more, 
poor soul !’’ 

‘Well! Anybody is liable to die if Massig 
dies! Here—I wish it were for another pur- 
pose !”” 

‘Poor Massig! in a grave! Depend upon 
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it he will make a new life out there in the 
cemetery—I mean death.”’ 

“If I had to be a corpse I would rather 
have Massig fora companion than any one 
in town!’ 

‘““You are welcome, Chevalier! I would 
give a thousand times the amount to see him 
alive !’’ 

‘““Whew! Who would ever believe that 
Massig would die the night of a ball !’’—— 
and so on. 

It is curious, the amount of reminiscence 
that death can set in motion in the twinkling 
of an eye. Individuals after giving their 
quota, would collect in little groups, and 
what gushes of memory or imagination ! 

One knew as a fact that Massig, a deported 
lad, or the son of a deported girl, had been sold 
out thereon the levee, like a slave, to the 
highest bidder. 

Another remembered seeing him, a ragged 
urchin, learning his letters from the official 
proclamations affixed to the portals at the 
church, asking this person and that person 
to tell him which was a, and which 6—the 
priests driving him away as if he were a 
swarm of flies, —which accounted for his firm- 
grounded prejudice to priests. Apropos of 
which, some one recalled how, when he had 
learned to read—of course no one would lend 
him books—he used to steal them, display- 
ing the most wonderful ingenuity and clever- 
ness, purloining from the governor, from the 
very priests themselves—for a thirst for 
knowledge was as conspicuous in him as a 
thirst for Spanish wine—always returning 
the book however, afterward, with the most 
proper and courteous acknowledgment. And 
apropos, some beneficiary, perhaps, averred 
that when any one was thirsty either for 
knowledge or Spanish wine, Massig was al_ 
ways the man to treat. 

And there were numerous other creditable 
reminiscences of Massig evolved. He never 
fought, he rarely quarrelled, had had no deal- 
ings with the tender passions ; as for his good 
nature, he could have passed as a model to the 
saints themselves. When Alain, to sustain 
his réle, was making such calls on his wit 
as that feeble deposit had difficulty in an- 
swering, his critical position was further en- 
dangered by the recklessness of the protago- 
nist of the drama, who would cast through 
every lull in the outside conversations and 
foot-steps the impatient question: ‘‘ How 
much ?’’ 
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‘Ten piastres |! hush—some one coming !’’ 

But—it is curious to relate—it was the 
women, the good-hearted women, who most 
inconvenienced him. The better-hearted, the 
more charitably disposed they were, the more 
occasion he had to maltreat them in his heart. 
They would advise so much, and offer so 
much-.and insist so much,—for a good 
woman can no more restrain her goodness 
than a mad dog the rabies :— 

“*Why did you not do this ?’’ 

‘“Why did you not do that ?”’ 

“‘Why did you not send for me?’’ 

‘* Ah, if I had been there!” 

““You remember when my uncle died ?’’ 

“You know when my husband was 
taken——”’ 

“‘T feared it when I saw him yesterday.” 

“‘T saw it in his face night before last.”’ 

“I told my mother so.’” 

“‘T mentioned it to my daughter.”’ 

“When I last saw him he was standing 
so and so—and he was saying so and so- —"’ 

‘‘ When I last saw him he was sitting so 
and so—and talking so and so -—” 

In the utmost exasperation of calmness 
they would thus proceed, Alain the while, 
in grief-stricken accents, thanking them, re- 
thanking them, begging them not to fatigue 
themselves, nor discommode themselves ; 
making them observe that the ground was 
damp undertheir feet, that the night was wear- 
ing on, and the streets filling with unrespect- 
ful ball-goers. 

It was these friends that curtailed the finan- 
cial results, for when the Chevalier had finally 
eased them away—he and the corpse made 
a simultaneous movement to shut the door. 

The platter was quickly overturned on the 
white cloth, and a hasty count and di- 
vision made. Reason urged a hasty evacu- 
ation of the premises—and pleasure, jubilant 
pleasure, with the excitement of a score of 
violins and ten score dancers, a farce, a 
supper, and a frolic, was raising a whirlwind 
of longing in their hearts. 


CHAPTER V. 


Quand on mangez evec guiabe, quimbé on 
cuillé on longue.—Creole Proverb, When you 
eat with the devil see that your spoon is long. 


THE entertainment was more, far more, than 
they expected. It was really the kind of en- 
tertainment for which Alain felt himself 
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born, Massig made; and they threw them- 
selves into it with their usual ardor and with 
so little thought for the means by which they 
had procured admission, that the subterfuge 
passed completely out of their minds. There 
were farces, songs, and pantomimes with 
side-splitting burlesque addenda, not only 
permitted but solicited from the audience. 
There was no lack of wit in Massig nor 
boldness in Alain, that they should keep 
quiet when others were noisy ; and under the 
disguise of their dominos and masks, they 
sped their powers to the brink of audacity. 
Not only the loudest laughers in the room, 
they were the provocatives of loudest laugh- 
ter in others ; and their spirits inflating with 
success, they seemed to rise out of themselves 
and soar like balloons in the empyrean far 
above the attainmentsof any other balloons— 
in other words, their popularity intoxicated 
them. Long before the violins were tuned 
for the ball a secret ballot would have elected 
them, by a large majority, heroes of the oc- 
casion,—and as ladies love nothing so much 
as a hero, when the dance commenced the 
magnetic maskers had but to pick and choose 
among the fairest and best for partners. 
Their dancing was as vivacious as their hu- 
mor, so not only did they entrance their own 
partners, but seduced the attention of the 
partners of more honest, if less brilliant, ri- 
vals. By watching the heads of the ladies, 
one could tell in an instant where they were 
chasséeing and pirouetting ; in fact, this was 
so marked that an ignorant observer would 
have supposed that some malicious fairy 
striking all the fair dames with the “‘torti- 
collis,’”’ had given their necks a twist and 
turned their heads away from their cavaliers. 

This would have fretted the temper and 
awakened the jealousy of an anchorite. A 
cavalier vis-A-vis of Massig, whose patience 
and politeness had been under pressure too 
long for his nature, in a moment of exasper- 
ated inspiration, as by a flash of light, pene- 
trated the jaunty disguise. Unfortunately 
he was one of those who had contributed 
most generously a few hours ago to Massig’s 
interment. He apostrophized him loudly 
and cavalierly : 

“I thought you were dead, Master Mas- 
sig !”” 

‘*So I was, but I am so no longer,’’ was the 
impudent reply. 

‘* Your almanac has deceived you, it is not 
yet Mardi gras, nor the first of April.”’ 


‘‘An almanac may provide rain and sun. 
shine, but I am not dependent upon it for life 
and death.”’ 

‘“You impress me,”’ retorted the generous 
contributor, getting farther and farther above 
the gauge of equanimity, ‘‘as rather indis- 
creet in your wit, and your methods of rais- 
ing money from honest people might be crit- 
icized as grazing good taste.” 

‘*Gentlemen have risen from the dead be- 
fore without having their taste impugned,”’ 
answered Massig ; while the cotillion paused 
to listen. 

‘Under some circumstances, sir, death is 
more honorable than life to a gentleman.”’ 

‘‘Monsieur is apparently a corpse,’’ said 
Massig, bowing to his opponent. 

‘‘ Monsieur is coarse,” said the young man 
haughtily. 

‘Monsieur is spiritual,’’ said Massig ; ‘‘ it 
is his post-mortem privilege.” 

‘*Monsieur is not a gentleman.” 

‘Monsieur is too kind, putting me in the 
same quandary as himself.’ 

Tearing off his mask and his restraint, the 
young enraged Creole appealed demagog- 
ically to the crowd—for all the dancing had 
stopped and the bowing, smiling cavaliers 
and dames were a listening crowd. ‘The dis- 
honorable farce was related in a loud and irate 
manner, and qualifications of it were in- 
dulged in which were rather exaggerative. 
At least the gay crowd, which at this time of 
the year prefer a joke to justice, seemed to 
consider them over-charged—or it may be the 
ladies exerted themselves, as ladies will in 
favor of wit and audacity, regardless of 
moral consequences—it may be they gave 
the cue of laughing good-naturedly and 
senselessly instead of protesting angrily in 
response to the orator; particularly as Mas- 
sig, his mask in his hand, his droll face 
beaming with fun, stood his ground, deli- 
cately picking up his antagonist’s spent shafts 
and sending them back tipped with ridicule. 
The young fellow becoming more and more 
helpless and infuriated, sought and found an 
easier opponent in Alain. Alain, not having 
Massig’s serviceable tongue, met anger with 
anger, insult with insult, and menaces with 
menaces; swords were drawn. The ladies, 
frightened now, and threatening on all sides 
to faint, were hurriedaway. Fortunately the 
alguazils received an intimation—and ere 
blood could be shed, ejected the perturbers 
into the street, and closed the doors of the 
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dancing hall. In the hospitable and conven- 
ient cabaret, however, the affair met with its 
due and proper consideration, and a meeting 
was arranged for a trial of its merits in the 
earlymorning. The remainder of thefuneral 
fund was consumed in the only way known 
of Massig and Alain to ensure matutinal 
punctuality. 

Alain had studied thesword as Massig had 
studied books, and his wielding of it was as 
easy and graceful and convincing as a Jes- 
uit’s argument. Before his opponent could 
utter a fenceful nay or but, he was stretched 
upon the grass in a faint, not in death, 
which unfortunately all were not reasonable 
enough to find out, but judged on the im- 
pulse, and foolishly, by appearance ; carried 
home on a litter, through the streets by his 
friends, acloth over his face, his side wet 
with blood, he was dead to all intents and 
purposes, in the eyes of every beholder. He 
was dead to his mother, who ran screaming 
with disheveled hair to meet him; dead to 
his sisters, whose hair and tears imitated the 
mother ; dead to the priest, pushing his way 
through the throng to shake his head over 
the disgraced tenement of an unabsolved soul; 
dead to the throng, the men, women, chil- 
dren, negroes, and half-breeds, who made a 
queue behird the litter, and who in truth 
would accept nothing less than death as 
compensation for their interest. Most dead, 
however, he was to Massig and Alain, who 
were called upon to witness the real applica- 
tion to another, of that sympathy and gener- 
osity of statement which they had meretri- 
ciously acquired. 

Truly for this victim there appeared no 
drawbacks, no allowances of criticism. He 
was all that was desirable to have in life ; all 
that was to be mourned in death ; and as ex- 
tremes have associative relations—exactly as 
all the youth, beauty, goodness, virtue, and 
aristocracy of the city seemed steadily cen- 
tering in the supposed cold clay of the un- 
fortunate, all the converse qualities seemed 
steadily traveling in the direction of Alain. 
Even the suffrages of the cafés showed a dis- 
paraging discrimination against the survivor 
of the deed, that cheapened life, in Alain’s 
opinion, and took the genius out of his re- 
freshments. 

“‘T have apparently killed,’ he said rue- 
fully to Massig, ‘‘a holy martyr.” 

“It is but the ephemeral popularity of a 
corpse,’’ rejoined his friend consolingly, ‘‘a 
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popularity more to be admired than desired.” 

They took refuge in the at least unreproach- 
ful dullness and solitude of Massig’s little 
chamber, left so gaily the evening before. 
The frolicsome bier was still in the middle of 
the room, with its white pall crumpled and 
soiled with the waxen drippings, the traces of 
the plateful of coin, and the soot from the 
charred wicks of the candles thrown down in 
her haste by Didon, who according to con- 
tract, had comeduring the night and re-stolen 
the silver candlesticks. 

Solitude and seclusion are the last thing de- 
sired by the gay-spirited ; they were the last 
thing the Chevalier and his friend would have 
sought in their discomfiture. Far rather 
would they have been with the roisterers out 
there, forgetting, forgotten, running the 
streets in Mardi gras license, frolicking with 
the frolicsome, thoughtless with the thought- 
less, happy with the happy. As the young 
gentleman at the ball had twitted them with 
anticipating Mardi gras—so, now, was Ash 
Wednesday anticipating them. For once 
they hid their reflections in silence, which 
sleep,the alleviator of solitude and seclusion, 
turned, ere long, into oblivion. 

The excitement was not as Massig said, the 
ephemeral sensation of a death ; the indig- 
nation, not the volatile effervescence of a 
moment. Worse had happened and been 
condoned, more unpardonable had been par- 
doned;° but what Massig had not taken 
into consideration, what Massigs never take 
into consideration, was the staid, ponderous 
government ; the queer ascetic religion of the 
Spanish monarch, had begun to leaven in 
their own despite, the incongruous elements 
of the community, and a public opinion had 
been fostered in the secrecy of moral work- 
ings, to burst forth, not when most pro- 
voked, but when best fitted to resent provo- 
cation. What would have been to all at an- 
other date (and not so very far away) a 
laughable buffoonery, was now from unap- 
parent reason a violation of the innocent 
spirit of the carnival, a desecration of the sa- 
cred appurtenances of burial, a blasphemy of 
death itself; ribaldry at a place of public 
amusement, defiance of the etiquette of so- 
cial life, unchivairy in the presence of the 
sex, the sex of the blessed Virgin—foul prov- 
ocation, ingratitude, taunts, and insults to 
a youth of good standing, family, and mor- 
ality, a devout son of the Church, and willing 
subject of His Most Catholic Majesty ; mid- 
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night carousery, murder, or at least attemp- 
ted murder. Thought upon it only increased 
the indictment against the unfortunates, who 
like many merry monarchs before them, were 
unceremoniously lifted from the throne, to 
be dropped into a cellar. Talk followed 
thought, and action supervened. The priest 
worked, the magistrate of the law worked, 
the Spaniards, the reconstructed French— 
even the unreconstructed French, and all 
those who in a change of government have 
neither the principles to belong to ascend- 
ing or descending parties, but who occupy 
the hypocritical mean between the two—they 
saw their occasion and worked also. Galvez 
was visited and solicited, and he had therare 
satisfaction for a Spanish governor (or any 
other governor of Louisiana) of pleasuring 
allclasses and nationalities by vindicating 
according to his oath of office, the innocency 
of life. 

It was the vindication of a Spanish father, 
however, rather than a Spanish tyrant. As 
the revelers in the streets were dispersing 
under the evening vigilance of the serenos, 
the Chevalier was awakened from his slum- 
ber by an official knocking at the door, and 
his protesting eyes were startled open by the 
thrusting of an official document almost into 
them; a document, alas! which had to be 
read aloud to him by Massig. 

Behind the stately seal, on paper stiff with 
. the starch of Spanish majesty itself, in fair, 
fine, easy, courteous. Spanish chirography, 
with paraph, compliment, and abbreviation, 
lay the Chevalier’s appointment to an expe- 
dition, leaving the next evening against the 
Choctaws, where he was assured in magnilo- 
quent, sonorous diction he would have abun- 
dant opportunity to exercise that proficiency 
with the sword of which he had given so re- 
cent and notable an exhibition in the city 
limits. 

As for the plebeian and brilliant Master 
Massig, the officers had received verbal com- 
mand simply toshow him the prison, and 
warn him to amend his witty ways. 

Truly wit and audacity seemed never fur- 
ther from meeting the reward promised than 
on this occasion, as the Chevalier could not 
help remarking to his friend. Massig, de- 
fending his own investment in the failed en- 
terprise, persistently reasoned and demon- 
strated with wherefores, therefores, exam- 
ples, and quotations that it was not wit, but 
the lack of wit, which was at fault; lack of 





wit in the young victim to appreciate a good 


joke, lack of wit in Alain to find laughable 
answers to serious questions, ‘‘for the most 
serious question,’’ he said, ‘‘has its laugh- 
able as well as its serious answer, and witty 
men always select the former in preference. 
In my own humble experience, and in the 
recorded experience of others, stupid men 
only fight duels. The first sword was in- 
vented for the first dolt who could not find 
brains to run his tongue. Wars would cease 
to-morrow if men of wit were seated on every 
throne, and armies would crumble away like 
sugar in water if the heads of the soldiers 
could be cracked open and extra brain mat- 
ter dropped in the hole. There was lack of 
wit in not promptly investigating the extent 
of the young Creole's injury, a lack shared 
by his attendants, friends, family, and the 
throng in the street; but the greatest and 
most deplorable lack was evidenced by the 
governor, by Galvez—who, however, as a 
Spaniard, was zolle prosequi-ed’’—for Massig 
affirmed that when a Spaniard and an ass 
met without witnesses, the Spaniard always 
uncovered to the ass. 

But the Chevalier, in the simplicity of his 
nature and intelligence, never getting beyond 
the original lack of all, only sighed and re- 
peated his refrain, ‘‘ And all for lack of a few 
miserable coins to buy an evening's pleas- 
ure.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Laffai, cabritt, pas z’affai mouton. 
—Creole proverb. 
The goat’s business is not the sheep’s affair. 


ALTHOUGH time was an over abundant 
commodity in the slow-growing, leisurely 
little city, the governor had seen fit to accord 
Alain but a miserly portion of it, in which to 
prepare his departure from his birthplace 
and abandon the only inheritance his father 
had left him,—a well established hostility 
against the Spanish government. He was 
not only to serve the Spanish flag, but per- 
haps die forit. ‘And all for want ofa few 
miserablecoins to buy an evening’s pleasure!” 
the young man repeated to himself again and 
again, in disconsolate stupefaction. 

The twenty-four hours were nigh run out,— 
the sun, now hanging over the middle of the 
river, was measuring off the few remaining 
hours all too rapidly for a hesitating resolu- 
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tion. The glistening ripples that caught the 
twinkling rays seemed speeding away with 
the precious minutes, the trees on the other 
side of the broad stream seemed looming up 
higher and higher to receive the tired orb 
and ease it down to earth and hasten its set- 
ting hour. Thecity was doughtily fortified 
against nature and man. A high levee run- 
ning across the front, held the threatening 
Mississippi at bay, while the easily visi- 
ble termini were held with bristling forts, 
the ramparts plumed with Spanish colors. 
The Chevalier could _fee/ the grim visaged 
cannoneer standing within, with lighted 
fuse, to fire the evening shot which would 
signal him an outlaw or a Spanish hireling. 

But the levee was not simply armed, it was 
also adorned. The summit of the earth em- 
bankment was shaded by a long avenue of 
low branching trees, which furnished a 
pleasant promenade or pleasanter lounging 
place for the idle, the unemployed, and the 
restless ; not to reproach the govertiment or 
the population be it said, but the place was 
always crowded. 

Idie, unemployed, and restless in the ex- 
treme, the Chevalier and his friend lounged 
under the trees turning their eyes from 
city to river, and from rivertocity. From 
their slight elevation, the prominent features 
in the low hollow area of the latter were 
plainly discernible: the place d’ armes 
packed with artillery, the sentinels, the 
church packed with its invisible instruments 
of force, with its army of soldiers hurrying 
in and out, busy with the spiritual litigation 
of Ash Wednesday ; the priests’ houses, the 
court houses, the prison, the barracks, the 
handsome buildings of the Ursuline nuns ; 
the roofs of the low cottage dwellings, squat- 
ting along the edge of their muddy streets ; 
a monotonous level, broken here and there 
by official or social or financial elevations ; 
cottages risen from their squatting in the 
mud to stand over it, propped on high stilt- 
like pillars. 

“Faith and force, force and faith, sloth, 
poverty, pretension ’’; murmured Massig. 

There was one small ship at the levee, get- 
ting ready, if the evening breeze were favor- 
able, to sail ; a presumptive slaver, and asus- 
pected buccaneer. The captain, a ruffianly 
giant, was kicking, cuffing, imprecating, 
shouting, haggling, in the time-honored 
captain’s way of embarking an unwilling 
crew ; and the crew, a villainous-looking band 
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of swarthy cut-throats were dutifully allow- 
ing themselves to be kicked and cuffed and 
cursed without resistance, as from custom 
immemorial, while’they swore and shouted 
against the untrustworthiness of the captain, 
the unseaworthiness ofthe vessel, and the un- 
readiness of themselves. 

Massig’s face showed the seriousness of 
profound thought, an expression rarely seen 
on it except in private. Was it the hopeless 
reality of Spanish domination, a domination 
of mind and body, that struck him? Was it 
the aspect of the low, dark swamp-flower 
city that struck him—with its amphibious, 
denationalized cast of population ? Or was it 
the sudden consciousness of the shortness of 
human life, and the longness of the progress 
from a new world to an old, or was it a 
sudden passion of desire in him, an Old- 
Worldling, for the Old World, its civilization, 
its science, its book-making, men- and epoch- 
inaking literature, its every thing pertaining 
to the human mind which he craved and 
which he had not? Or was it something 
more purely personal,—obtruding reflections 
during his simulated death, when perforce 
silent he had had to submit to a judgment of 
Minos, which like all such judgments must 
be more poignant in its commendation than 
itscondemnation? Was itthe galling plebeian 
immunity from a gentleman’s punishment, 
the pilferer’s showing of the prison doors ? 

The sun was setting, the evening breeze 
began to blow. The vituperative captain had © 
hustled his last brigand on board, the sails 
were loosening, the foot plank withdrawn, 
the ropes untied. 

‘Adieu, Chevalier!’’ cried Massig, ‘‘Colum- 
bus was a fool.”” With a bold leap, he 
cleared the space over the water and landed 
on the stern of the receding vessel. 

The main sheet filled, the Zmbuscade had 
left. 

‘I told you so!’’ Alain answered at a ven- 
ture ; not fastening at the moment, the name 
on any particular person in New Orleans, but 
quick enough to seize the rare opportunity of 
assertion of superior wisdom over his friend 
But the words expired on his lips as he re- 
alized what had occurred. His first impulse 
was also to jump (which perhaps Massig had 
foreseen) but the wind had caught the main- 
sail, and the vessel was out of his stretch. 
He looked blankly after it ; he could not even 
see Massig, who perhaps again had taken 
his precautions. 
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The Embuscade got into midstream, and 
by sail and current rapidly reached the bend 
in the river, which was the point of disappear- 
ance for outgoing vessels. : 

This sudden abandonment by his frien 
was a contingency which had been absent 
from even the most rueful anticipations of 
the Chevalier. The incomprehensible adieu 
echoed in his ears, only to reiterate its in- 
comprehensibility or excuse Massig’s in- 
sanity. 

He fell into a state of nervelessness, a novel 
state to him, which was substituting sorrow 
for temper over his unfortunate venture, and 
which would have led him infallibly to the 
knees of Madame Odalise and the feet of her 
priests, when there fell on his ear what in 
an instant liberated the sinner in him, to 
spring phcenix-like from the very ashes of 
repentance. He heard the sound of paddles 
keeping stroke with singing. 

It was a trump of resurrection also, for the 
vagrant and idle levee loafers. 

“The Canadians! The Canadian trap- 
pers!” they shouted. ‘‘The coureurs de 
bois !’” 

They jostled one another in their haste to 
get to the extreme water’s edge to peer and 
stretch and look, fixing their eyes on the 
bend, up stream, the point of appearance for 
incoming craft. A cheer greeted the first 
pirogue’s prow. 

There were no boatmen on the river who 
could paddle like the Canadians! And what 
voices were strong like theirs to fix the 
stroke of the oar ; or soft, to ripple the words 
like running water? How gallantly and 
steadily they rode the swift, strong, savage 
Mississippi current, as if the river should 
have been proud to bear along the heavy 
pirogues, almost sinking under the weight 
of skins, antlers, bear grease, and hunting 
booty. 

By the time they touched the shore, the 
news had spread round about the open place, 
and gentlemen, tradesmen, priests, soldiers, 
men, ladies, and every negro thereabouts who 
could steal away from the mistress and still 
the fear of punishment, hurried to the spot 
to witness the landing. 

And the Canadians could comport them- 
selves like the event; they were fine, stal- 
wart, handsome men in their prime, with 
regular features, shrewd, brave eyes, weather- 
tanned skins, and spare bodies trimmed to 
symmetry by discipline. 


The trading commenced at the first hail ; as 
the cargoes were unloaded, they were sold ; 
by the time the pirogues were drawn up on 
shore, the paddlers of them had filled their 
purses, and while the crowd still gazed on 
the motley sylvan produces, being sorted 
over and divided by the earnest buyers, the 
hunters were striding toward the cabarets, 
followed by a retinue, which only the Cana- 
dians could attract. 

The cabarets which had received timely ad- 
visement, had their best and strongest in 
readiness for the visitors, and the attendants 
their broadest smiles of welcome, and most 
agreeable services. For who could drink like 
the Canadian trappers or tell such stories of 
adventures,—adventures not made from the 
imagination or furnished by gasconade, but 
teal adventures made from good blood and 
sinew of living live life,—French blood and 
sinew of French life! And to the cabaretiers 
no songs were finer than the songs of the 
Canadian trappers ; songs that made all men 
that heard them thirsty ; thirsty for liquor to 
send their blood coursing through their veins, 
as the Canadian blood coursed, as Gallic 
blood should always course, prompting the 
heroic deeds that made the songs, and rous- 
ing the heroic voices to sing them. And as 
they sang, all drank, to feel like heroes, if 
but drunken ones. 

They were turbulent guests, the Canadians, 
but welcome to Frenchmen, even the most 
discreet and reasonable in New Orleans, for 
they recalled the glorious period in America 
before France had been whipped or nego- 
tiated out of her possessions in the New 
World, when from Quebec to New Orleans, 
from Florida to Mexico, the lily flag held 
unresisting sway ; what could the English do 
against it? or the Spaniards? or the Indians? 
And who were the standard-bearers, but the 
Canadians? They carried their flag where 
even the priests feared to carry their cross, 
they planted it at the risk of tortures before 
which the martyr-aspiring priest recoiled. 
The Canadian trappers, they were the best 
gift of France to the New World. What 
were De la Salle, Champlain, Joliet, but Cana- 
dian trappers? and Iberville, Bienville, and 
the others of that heroic family, Serrigny, 
Maricourt, St. Heléné, Chateaugué,—but 
Canadian trappers? As the New Orlean- 
ians thought, talked, and drank upon the 
memories of it, nervous ladies closed their 
windows. 
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As for the order-loving Spanish officials, 
they were too wary to interfere at such times. 
If the Canadian voyageurs stirred a dor- 
mant nationality, it was only to a dream, not 
to an awakening ; and the dream itself was 
short. Heroic spendthrifts that they were, 
they could be depended upon to gamble, 
drink, kiss away ina night their year’s gain ; 
glad enough to pawn in the morning the 
capotes from their backs for the means to re- 
turn to their forests. 

With their songs and drinking bouts, their 
glistening virility and Homeric language 
these trappers opened the eyes of the Cheva- 
lier Aiain de Triton to his heretofore un- 
known ideal; and he suffered a miraculous 
perversion. He listened to their stories, as 
he could never bring his mind to listen to the 
Evangel and the promises of Paradise. 
Madame Odalise’ssstrongest and most brunted 
theological tenet faded beside the alluring 
promises of adventure. Prenascent warrior 
passions started in his heart, and an alarm 
from the old French religious wars (or from 
recent potationsof Tafia) sounded in his ears. 
‘Bel Je Rivi——ére.”” He essayed a 
song, and his tongue and throat seemed to 
make the trill equal to any Canadian among 
the throng. 

Through the ripple of the words he could 
hear the cooling ripple of running waters, 
waters of unknown streams, fowing through 
unknown forests, filled -with unknown ad- 
ventures! Game to slaughter, territories to 
conquer, and Indian tribes to subdue, Indian 
chieftainships to grasp, and what not in ad- 
dition in the way of achievement, to send 
the old De Triton name echoing down the 
aisles of New World fame and without per- 
functory service to the Spanish flag. The 
Tafia passed away, but his dreams remained, 
to become determination with daylight. 

His long-suffering maternal uncle had 
submitted unwillingly to much nocturnal 
disturbance on his account, but never was 
slumber more uncomplainingly sacrificed 
than when a summons in the early dawn 
conveyeda notification of the Chevalier’s reso- 
lution to join his fortunes or rather to be cor- 
rect, his misfortunes, to the Canadians. 

But in the first ten minutes of confusion 
the nephew had to listen to a severe objur- 
gation, of which the nightcapped head had 
amassed a considerable quantity since the last 
meeting. 

“ Ah, temporal beggar ! Simulator of death, 
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broiler, duelist, cut-throat, brigand, traitor !’’ 
For the uncle had in nowise felt himself 
committed to the hostile attitude assumed by 
his brother-in-law against the Spanish gov- 
ernment. His genius lay in the making of 
money, not the making of patriotism, two 
totally incompatible professions, and he had 
often cursed the day, as he now cursed the 
young man, when a family alliance was con- 
tracted which had thrown unwise and im- 
politic obstacles in the pursuit of his career. 

‘‘ Wanderer, spendthrift, out of my sight! 
Would it were out of my life! Makeshift! 
Scorner! Blasphemer ! Apostate! Heretic !’’ 
Avuncular wraths and insult could go no fur- 
ther for the instant. In the pause that ensued, 
while imagination sought for still more ex- 
tended expression (the old gentleman still 
thinking only of debauches, duels, orgies, 
and consequent money absolution), the 
Chevalier explained his errand, and allayed 
the misapprehension. 

When persuaded of the facts of the case, 
the uncle, seeing, like the canny tradesman 
that he was, the profitable, if not the ro- 
mantic, side of the opportunity, changed his 
address. He suggested adding trade to ad- 
venture, and proposed not only to furnish a 
pack of such commodities by which the wis- 
dom of the white man makes money out of 
the foolishness of the red, but also to hirea 
pirogue toconvey the same toa marketable 
destination. 

“But go! go!’’ he said, ‘‘and fetch me 
Louis Belisaire !’’ 

It was useless for Alain to demur or in- 
quire. Louis Belisaire once thought of, he 
was thrust forward unceasingly as the one 
unalterable condition to be attached to what 
appeared, at first sight, a handsome specimen 
of generosity. Not another word would be 
listened to in the matter, until the old hunt- 
er had been brought from his hut the other 
side of Fort St. Ferdinand, to give personally 
his consent to head the expedition ; or at 
least head Alain, whose body, although it had 
flowered so beautifully at the top, had fruited, 
so the uncle averred, most stingily into 
brain. 

The Chevalier drew a seine, as it were, 
through certain localities well known to him, 
and netted a crew for his pirogue; an ex- 
artillerist, a sailor, a Persian come to New 
Orleans by way of Paris, an Indian, and a 
negro, all well armed and well provided with 
ammunition, and as for characters, equipped, 
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as they said in the city, by the devil for fire ; 
and all of them easily spared by the com- 
munity. ; 

When the Canadians, or what was left of 
them after their orgies, paddled away from 
the city the evening after their arrival, with 
their empty boats and their empty pockets, 
the attendant spectators had great satisfac- 
tion in seeing Alain with his little fleet pad- 
dle after them. 


CHAPTER VII. 
UP THE RIVER. 


WHEN one mentioned old Louis Belisaire 
in those days in New Orleans, one mentioned 
all the geography that Louisiana contained ; 
not the insignificant fragmentary Louisiana 
of to-day, but the once royal domain well 
worthy to be named fora resplendent sun- 
king of a monarch—a domain that held the 
standing place of the most magnificent for- 
ests, the running ground of the most stu- 
pendous river in the then known world. 
Louis Belisaire held it all in his small, round 
grizzle pate soclearly that if the original 
had been lost, he could without doubt have 
furnished a copy almost as correct as the 
Creator of it,the great river with its outlets 
and inlets, the bayous, lakes, swamps, 
mounds, bluffs, hills, mountains, prairies, 
and forests with all their trees, herbs, fowls, 
fish, animals, and stock of Indians. It was 
a great deal to know, but he was eighty 
years old and had taken a lifetime to learn it. 

It was said that his education began with 
the scalping of his mother by the savages, 
while he hung to her breast. Every oid 
hunter of that period thought it essential to 
his reputation to begin his biography with 
the scalping or captivity of one or both pa- 
rents; so this of Louis Belisaire’s was ac- 
counted by some a myth, as many of such 
pretensions had been proven tobe. There 
were tragic surmises also to account for the 
loss of one of his eyes ; but the truth was, as 
he took pains to explain to the inquisitive, 
it had been flipped out in some domestic em- 
ployment. It was impossible to imagine 
him seeing more with two eyes than he did 
with his one remaining orb, but his face had 
suffered great ugliness by the absence of it, 
shriveling around the empty socket, the 
wrinkles running from it and divagating 
over the high cheek bones, like the cracks 
down the sides of a pictured volcano. He 
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was tall, slight, and so spare that he im- 
pressed one as being absolutely naked of 
flesh. He was a brave man and true, and 
trusted, as has been seen, by the most sus- 
picious. Although his reputation for wit 
might have been disparaged thereby, his 
coming out of great opportunities for money- 
making as poor as when he entered them, was 
always the first recommendation cited in his 
favor. In their own line of acquirements he 
was considered as good as any Canadian in 
all but drinking, but such was his inferiority 
in this respect that he had to abstain alto- 
gether. 

Above the city, the banks of the river were 
dotted with settlements, the concessions of 
land following continually one after the 
other. The crops, tobacco, sugar, and 
indigo—experiments so far—could not take 
credit for the residences, most of which 
showed an emigrated taste and an emigrated 
wealth ; some of them fashioned with porti- 
cos after the Italian style, gleaming in the 
brilliant whitewash made from Gulf Coast 
shells ; surrounded by flower gardens, with 
avenues of trees, terraces, rustic seats, aris- 
tocratic and picturesque in the extreme. But 
most of the residences were still the log and 
split rail constructions of those workers and 
awaiters to whom the future had not yet 
come, 

To pass the settlements by was to run 
the gauntlet of temptation. News of their 
approach always ran ahead of the pirogues, 
and wherever there was a landing there was 
a crowd to wave or shout greetings, halloo 
for tidings from the distant city, and always 
to halloo invitations to stop for a meal and 
rest. Oftener than not, boats were sent out 
to intercept them, with information of the 
ball or the barbecue or the dance or some 
other gathering of the young and pleasure- 
loving, to be given that very night or the 
very next night. And so naively hospitable 
were the inhabitants of the upper coast at 
that day, that the same ball and the same 
barbecue and the same dance were to be given 
that very night or the very next day, as long 
as the settlements lasted. Sometimes, for 
mere good fellowship, the young men would 
thiow themselves upon their small, short, 
trotting ponies and ride along the bank for 
miles, waving their hands and hallooing 
pleasant nonsense to the pirogues, and join- 
ing in their songs. 

But the Canadians kept straight along in 
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their course, nor turned aside to any seduc- 
tions of roast or dance ; and old Louis Beli- 
saire, proving his necessity in these emer- 
gencies, kept Alain’s boat in virtuous pur- 
suit of the Canadians, whose quick stroke of 
the paddle the Creoles labored hard to imi- 
tate, whose songs they repeated in refrain, 
rippling their voices as they glided along, 
and starting the echoes which rippled after 
them long after they were out of sight. 

The songs that were all ‘‘amour” and 
‘“‘doux retour,”’ ‘‘belamie’’ and ‘‘ pour la 
vie,” ‘‘vin’’ and ‘‘don divin ’’ on the way 
to the city, were now all ‘‘ Vierge Marie,” 
and ‘‘sainte patrie,’’ ‘‘enfance and souven- 
ance,’’ and that fine stirring ‘‘A la garde du 
bon Dieu,’’ which for rousing the blood and 
stimulating the energies, was the very 
“Tafia” of song,—the voices getting al- 
ways clearer,and the strokes of the oar 
steadier, with increasing distance from the 
city. 

The Creoles, always in the wake of the 
Canadians, not only copied their stroke and 
their songs, but cheerfully assumed also their 
rules of discipline ; the start at daylight, the 
pause every two hours in the shade, fora 
pipe and a measure of Tafia, dinner at noon, 
camp at nightfall. 

Journeying thus they passed all the plan- 
tations and settlements, the bayou La 
Fourche des Chetmachas, which in the time 
of Iberville had been thought the principal 
outlet tothe sea,and the bayou Plaquemines, 
whence the youth Bienville had to beat such 
a hasty retreat before the vindictive Attaka- 
pas and Opelousas Indians ; and the portage 
by which the bold Iberville made a short cut 
to his ships lying in the Mississippi sound, 
pushing on even when his guide deserted, 
determined, he said, to show the Indians he 
could go where he pleased; the bayou 
Goula’s Landing, Baton Rouge, Pointe 
Coupée, the Houma’s Landing, the Portagede 
la Croix, just beyond which Iberville, consign- 
ing to the purgatory of the untruthful those 
makers of ‘‘relations ’’ who allured him so 
far from his vessels by their mendacious ac- 
counts, turned, convinced, all priestly writ- 
ing to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
this was the Mississippi, La Salle’s great ex- 
ploration. 

Just as he could tell the nameof every 
family living along the coast, and whether it 
had sprung from intermarriage of Canadian 
or Frenchman with exported ‘‘ Hospital’ 
C-July. 
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girls or the more respectable ‘‘ filles 4 1a cas- 
sette,’’ so old Louis Belisaire could tell the 
intimate history of every point of land, every 
inlet and outlet. For every turn in the river 
there was aturn in hismemory, and a story in 
it about Indians, English, Spaniards, French, 
particularly the early explorers. His father had 
accompanied Iberville on this first expedi- 
tion, and to hear the old hunter swell his 
voice and see him straighten his back to 
imitate the short, sharp imperious address of 
the intrepid sea and land captain, one would 
suppose he was inspired by original, not in- 
herited, recollections. Bienville he knew, and 
that was a different representation, calm, con- 
tained, reserved, and determined; not a 
large man, for Belisaire sank his shoulders 
when he acted him, but, as he said, a large 
head. Tonti, Sauval, St. Denis, the old 
man’s repertoire contained them all, even to 
the great monarch himself, with his crown 
and scepter, for Belisaire thought that a king 
went around with crown and scepter, just as 
a coureur de bois went around with gun and 
pouch, 

In front of Pointe Coupée hetold them how 
Iberville had shortened the course of the 
river eighteen miles in one evening. The 
Indian guides showed him a little stream 
running muddy water, not six feet wide, and 
but a foot or two deep, telling himif he 
could only get through there he could save a 
day’s journey, aday less of weary fighting 
against an unrelenting current, a day less of 
short rations, discontent, and anxiety, a day 
less from his waiting ships. With ax and 
hatchet he put his Canadians to work, in the 
front rank himself, as usual, where fighting 
or work was to be done ; they cut down trees, 
they cleared drift, they smoothed out obsta- 
cles, they rigged strong ropes and pulleys to 
the barges and pulling themselves along by 
thetrees, they dropped intothe mother stream 
again just eighteen miles from where they 
had left it a few hours previous, Bienville 
always leading the way in his pirogue, for 
as Louis Belisaire expressed it, no sovereign 
in Europe could wield a pirogue paddle bet- 
ter than Bienville. 

Nature, as they traveled onward, became 
vaster and wilder and more stupendous in 
her gigantic processes of destruction and 
reconstruction. Giant trees, the wreckage of 
storm and overflow, borne down on the ris- 
ing currents, waving their tangled green 
branches helplessly in the air, their roots 
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still grasping clods of native earth ; broad 
banks, caving and disappearing in the bub- 
bling waters with all their growth of life 
aboard ; shallows rising from the deep ; de- 
posit beds shallowing away ; rafts, the drift 
of -years, unexplorable jungles, rising and 
falling with their under-hidden tides, lodged 
in some elbow curve, or wedged across some 
inlet, barring and frustrating the natural 
flow, repulsing the driving waters which 
yet broke their way into the Mississippi, 
stirring the muddy depths into thousands of 
shifting whirlpools, which looked like 
frenzied, toothless, sucking mouths, circling 
wider and wider, eager to swill in such ani- 
malculz as pirogues and men; and the mile 
lengths of impenetrable canebrake, and the 
pyramidal accumulations of vine growths 
bending down the smothered heads of lofty 
trees, a never-falling, ever-threatening ava- 
lanche of green ; and the new-born islands 
rising, all stocked with fresh willow verdure 
and germinating weeds to contradict to- 
pography—for the Mississippi laughs at 
charts as time does at almanacs. 

In the early dawn when the paddlers 
felt through the mist for the water they 
could not see, the rising veil never rose 
but on the unexpected ; and each successive 
hour held its sensation, as they pushed 
their way along the sinuosities of the great 
hieroglyph of the river. It was a course 
that baffled astronomical knowledge, ren- 
dered useless the willing guidance of the 
stars, and confused all but the sure pilot- 
ing instinct of the Canadians and Louis 
Belisaire. 

The sun seemed to rise at will on the one 
hand or on the other, and appointed its set- 
ting place capriciously, behind, before, or on 
either side of the ascending pirogues, which 
paddling round and round the compass in a 
day’s journey, paddled, as evening neared, 
and the journey closed into ever widening, 
deepening, increasingly glorious revelations 
of color,—or into the reflections of it, into 
undreamed-of violet landscapes or golden 
yellow landscapes or into rose or emerald 
lighted vistas through which the river ran 
glistening and glimmering like a melted 
rainbow ; the trees all around darkening into 
chimerical monstrosities, and the evening 
star flashing into brilliancy at any point it 
chose; while the distant voice of the Can- 
adian leader musically signalled the night’s 
camping ground. ; 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOUIS BELISAIRE. 


THE boats secured, the men would dis- 
perse, some to gather wood for the fire, some 
totake a gun for a chance shot at stray game. 
The fires lighted, the fumes of boiling bou- 
caned beef or salt pork would call the eager 
appetites to supper,—which would be eaten, 
recumbent, on their skins or blankets or the 
soft, naked earth, around the cheerful blaze, 
and sleep would come as hunger left. 

Sometimes, before sleeping, they talked 
and sang. If the moon were arisen, they 
would watch the golden fluctuations on the 
water and tell moonlight tales brought oppor- 
tunely to memory ; tales of spectral visita- 
tions, goblins, haunts, miraculous healings 
or punishments, legends of childhood, and 
village tradition. 

If there were no moon, the stars quiet the 
turbulencies of the heart as the moon cannot, 
they wouldin the darkness tell of themselves, 
not of their conquests and triumphs, their 
Tafia gasconade, but of their griefs, their 
troubles, their disgraces and afflictions, and 
the simple tragedies of their weather-beaten 
lives ; moonlight or starlight rudely respond- 
ing to the invitation of the great universe 
about them; confessing, in naive uncon- 
sciousness to the power of the hereditary good 
in them over the hereditary evil, showing 
themselves, in their humility, to be the best, 
instead of the worst of criminals : heart open- 
ings, novel to the Chevalier. 

In these hours old Louis Belisaire, after the 
others had finished, would begin to talk also 
and tell of his life, his pipe in his mouth, and 
muttering half-articulated ejaculations and 
commentaries between the sentences ; begin- 
ning always with the scalping of his mother, 
and his miraculous escape as a boy of ten 
from his Indian captors—how he was the 
pet of the French garrison and a favorite of 
the commandant Bienville,—his expeditions 
and exploits, which were so wonderful that 
they were frankly discredited by his Canadian 
hearers. How could they believe, having 
some experience of daring adventures them- 
selves, that alone, and on foot, he had crossed 
the continent from ocean to ocean? It had 
taken him ten years to do it, and, counting 
the days of fasting, he calculated that he had 
lived five of those years without food. The 
Canadians not given to counting or calcu- 
lating, would press him beyond these statis- 


























tics, to the bear hunts and buffalo hunts, the 
shooting of cataracts, the exploration of 
cafions which were so deep down inthe earth 
that the heavens above seemed as far off asthe 
end of eternity—the petrified seal, and cities 
and populations that hesaw, thesunken moun- 
tains, and the elevated lakes. As one by one 
the tired boatmen would drop off to sleep, the 
old hunter would get nearer and nearer the 
core of his narrative and his life, that enigma 
of Providence, which he had never, however 
long he lived, been able to solve. Only the 
Chevalier was awake to hear it, the Cheva- 
lier, who reminded the old man somewhat of 
his own youth. 

It happened when hé was eighteen, when 
he was so good-looking, so lusty and strong, 
that even the commandant Bienville inter- 
ested himselfto procure a wife for him. There 
were only a few girls in the colony, and none 
of them pleased the handsome Louis. When 
one was pressed upon his notice, or another, he 
wouldalways put her aside. ‘‘No! sheis not 
my affair!’ ‘“‘Cen’est pas mon affaire’’—as he 
expressed it. Tis true he nevercared for girls, 
not even for the Indian girls, whoma great 
many of his companions preferred to the 
white, on account of their youth and docility. 
It was at the time when the government from 
time to time would send outa shipload of girls 
for wives for the honest, hard-working set- 
tlers ; girls who had been selected for the pur- 
pose ; honest, virtuous, and of sources above 
reproach ; sent out, with clothes and provis- 
ions for a year, under special charge of some 
religious sisterhood. Bienville had been no- 
tified of such a shipment, and ‘‘ Mon 
garcon,’’ he said to Louis, ‘“‘your wife is 
among them. So get ready to receive her.’’ 

The old hunter drew the smoke from his 
pipe, muttering to himself: ‘‘ Wife! wife! 
What cared I for a wife? Wife! wife! But, 
Mon Chevalier, when he told me my wife was 
onthatship, it began to be different, you know; 
she was there, and she was to be my wife, you 
know,—and just from that, the thought 
about it began to grow upon me like moss 
upon a tree, and I became all choked from it, 
until I could see nothing else, feel nothing 
else, but these thoughts about the young 
girls coming over the sea to us, one of them 
coming to meto be my wife. I said to my- 
self, ‘Louis Belisaire, consider, when your 
mother was being scalped by the Indiansand 
when you were nursing papooses in wig- 
wams, and when you were learning to pad- 
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dle a pirogue and shoot alligators, and when 
you made your escape, and when you were 
running the country for Bienville, hunting 
game, killing, scalping, keeping the Indians 
in order, and ambushing those cold, lying 
devils of Englishmen, and fooling those asses 
of Spaniards (whom the king, God forgive 
him, afterward gave us to), all that time the 
Good Man up there was planting and grow- 
ing a little wife for you—not a girl whom 
you had to gallant and kiss away from other 
young fellows who were also gallanting and 
kissing too, but a little wife, all ready-made 
for you.’ You see, Chevalier, my patron 
saint naturally was St. Louis, and my 
mother had put me in charge also of the 
blessed Virgin, who saved me, nodoubt, when 
the poor woman was scalped—but after that 
they did nothing for me, and so I got so 
at last that I did not trust St. Louis. He 
either paid no attention to my affairs or he 
saw I would never make money enough to 
reward him. So I trusted myself entirely to 
the good God Himself, who I observed, asked 
no candles, and no altars, and no gifts, and 
no churches, nor priests. And I believe He 
noticed me, for I got more from Him in one 
year than I ever got from St. Louis all my 
life. 

“It takes ships a long time to get here from 
France, but the longest time of all is taken 
by the ship which brings your wife whom 
you have never seen. I began to long for 
that ship as the black night longs for day- 
light, and I, whodid not know what fear was, 
but even when my mother was scalped, laugh- 
ing they said I was all the time, I began to 
be afraid of the weather. Every time the 
wind blew, I trembled, and when a storm 
came with thunder and lightning, thinking 
it must be on the sea as well as in the city, I 
cried ; yet I cried to myself in my cabin ; for 
I always lived in a cabin to myself. And the 
Commandant would joke me about her, ‘And 
the little wife, Louis! are you getting ready 
for her?’ ‘All ready, Mon Commandant.’ 
And I could feel my face getting as red asa 
Red River bottom, and a million of stars 
would break out all around my eyes, only 
they were more like roses than stars for they 
would feelso soft and smell sosweet; and in my 
mouth, it would taste as if the blessed sacra- 
ment had been dropped upon my tongue ; and 
I would laugh loud as fools do when they are 
happy, and I would go to my little cabin and 
work like a madman to get things still more 
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ready, pulling every thing to pieces, over and 
over again, just for the sake of working for 
her, my little wife. Oh you may answer for 
it, Chevalier, the husband and the homie were 
all ready when that ship arrived. 

“‘ But it is one thing to fill your pipe and put 
it in your mouth, and another thing tosmoke 
it. The ship came; you may imagine if I 
wasthere among the first when itlanded. You 
should have seen us young men looking for 
our wives. So clean, so fresh, with our best 
clothes and our church manners. St. Peter 
himself could have been fooled by the appear- 
ance of the very worst one of the lot. 

“*T do not- know, Monsieur, but it seems to 
me that the young girls are no longer so beau- 
tiful as they used to be, and this was the 
handsomest shipment ever sent to Louisi- 
ana—owing to the Commandant’s always 
writing to the government at home: ‘ Less 
catechism, my lord, and more good looks! 
What do you take my Canadians for ?’ 

‘* Andsothe government took more painsin 
the selection, and there came, each one, a per- 
fect flower. But you think we saw one of 
them! Hum! The Commandant was there, 


the officers of council were there, priests were 
there, gentlemen were there at the landing ; 


all had the advantage over us, and the brave 
looks got up to greet our ladies began to 
change to scowls, and it would not have been 
hard for St. Peter then to tell who was who. 
But, the good sisters be thanked, the fine 
people saw no more than we did. In their 
long cloaks, and closed hoods, and veils over 
their hoods, they might have been Africans 
for allwe knew. They were hurried away to 
the nuns’ quarters, and three days were 
given torest. Those three days, it was like 
being in a desert, with nothing to see and 
nothing to hear. The city felt like a church, 
and whatever I did, I felt as if I were at mass. 
I think that is the way the priests must feel 
all the time. 

“Then the Commandant sent us word. We 
went to contession and took the sacraments 
early in the morning, and from the church, 
ran tothe hotel of the Commandant. The 
young girls, they had been to confession and 
communion in the nuns’ chapel, they ar- 
rived under charge of the two sisters who 
brought them from France. 

“‘ The Sieur de Bienville had, of course, seen 
them, and the officers of the council, and no 
doubt many of the fine young gentlemen in 
New Orleans, who had money to procure-the 
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gratification of their curiosity. AndI had 
gone to the Commandant myself—not to see 
the young girls, nor to ask any privileges, 
only totell him to see that the little wife 
sent me by the Good Man up there should 
come to me and not go to any one else, ‘for if 
she goes to any one else, Monsieur le Com- 
mandant,’ I said, ‘ she goes to a corpse, were 
it the president of the council himself,’ 
which was a way of talking, for the presi- 
dent of the council was a married man; but 
there were others in authority not married, 
and I thought it only honest to let him 
know my plans. 

“Well, they came into the room and ranged 
themselves all on one side; we ranged our- 
selves on the other, face to face, and then I 
raised my eyes, I had not looked before. All 
in a row ; dressed in brown gowns, with black 
silk aprons and white kerchiefs and white 
caps, with a bundle of clothes at the feet of 
each one; all well-grown, handsome girls ; 
as Monsieur the Minister had written, the 
king of France himself could not have had a 
finer lot to choose from. 

‘*The notary called overthe names of the 
men so fast, we hardly had time to say, 
‘Here,’ before he had gone on to another. 
One of the sisters answered for the girls, 
making a mark on the paper for every one 
called. At the end she asked fora receipt; 
and the Commandant was going to make the 
distribution, but before he could open his lips, 
a clear voice, it was like the voice of an angel, 
Mon Chevalier, came out of the line of girls, 
and the words were, ‘ Monsieur le Comman- 
dant, I choose this one!’ Such a laugh, for 
it was not they who were to choose, but we. 
While they were laughing I felt my hand 
taken, for I was the man she had chosen. 
And I was so sure that she was the little wife 
who had been planted and raised for me that 
I did not look attheothers. Ididnot even look 
at her; I raised my eyes to the Monsieur de 
Bienville, and said while I held fast the little 
hand in mine, ‘AndI choose her, Monsieur 
le Commandant.’ I looked at him straight 
in the eyes, and he gave a nod. ‘ What 
name? What name?’ Asquick as wecould 
answer, the notary wrote them down, ‘ Louis 
Belisaire, Marie Marguerite Girard.’ And 
then assoon as the procds-verbal was finished, 
we all went to the church where the marriage 
ceremony was performed. 

‘* But little wife was not to be my wife, mon 
garcon ; the Good Man up there had not 
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sent me a wife, only a poor girl in misfor- 
tune, whom they sent to me because she 
prayed and prayed during the voyage, ‘Oh 
my God! let my eyes rest on an honest man 
who will save and deliver me!’ And all on 
the voyage, when I was praying in my way 
at home, getting the little cabin in order, she 
was praying that, and God inspired her 
what to do. And, Monsieur, she selected 
well. God sent her to theright address. It 
might have been that dog Louis, called Le 
Loup, or that drunkard Martinet. 

‘‘T abandoned her that night according to 
her directions. I would rather have killed 
myself—one little shot through the head, but 
I did not tell her so. It was not for me to do 
what I wanted but what she wanted. 

‘‘ She was so beautiful, Monsieur, that the 
most beautiful girls since have appeared to 
me like witches ; and she carried herself like 
the wife of a governor-general; but she was 
thin, as thin asa humming bird in winter, 
and when I looked in her face, I saw all the 
suffering she had had on the vessel, not 
knowing whether God had heard her prayer. 
For she could not go to the saints, she said, 
it was too important. She went to the King 
over them all. I had found out myself that 
God is more apt to consider you, if you go 
straight to Him. 

“And if He had not heard her prayer, 
Monsieur, heaven, in my opinion, would 
have been proved a no better place than 
purgatory. 

‘“‘T showed every thing in thecabin. I put 
her in the chair I had made for her,—for, in 
truth, she was ill and trembling beyond power 
to stand. I took my gun, my pouches, and 
my deer-skin cap-and I was passing out 
without a word, and she called me by my 
name, ‘Louis!’ I turned, she was holding 
her hand toward me. I knelt down before 
her, and took the hand, but dropped it—my 
tears would have fallen on it—but she caught 
my hand, and kissed it, as I wanted to kiss 
hers. ‘God bless you!’ she said; and that 
was all. 

“T left my cabin and walked. When I came 
to myself, I was on the shores of the great 
ocean to the west of us. I turned then and 
walked back, and when I reached the city 
again, they said it was ten years since I left— 
and, mon garcon, in walking back, I thought, 
maybethe good One will let me see her again; 
and whenever I thought that, I would break 
my walk andrun. But no ; she had beendead 
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five years ;—of yellow fever, in an epidemic, 
for she became a sister and nursed the sick. 

‘That was a curious thing that God did, 
wasn't it, Mon Chevalier?’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
MADAME ODALISE. 

As Didon and the neighbors said, God 
alone knew how good Madame Odalise was, 
as He alone can discover the germ of good- 
ness, as hidden sometimes under the prac- 
tices of religion, as under those of evil. It 
was supposed that her ambition was to be- 
come a saint ; to have miracles performed on 
her tomb, and to be canonized. Whether her 
aspirations were based on real or imitation 
virtues, the last day alone will reveal; what 
were visible to her admirers were substantial 
enough to warrant their oft-repeated asser- 
tion, that if her soul carried out after death 
but a tithe of what her body performed in life, 
she would be canonized beyond a doubt. The 
Spanish government allowed no heretics for 
her to practice her zeal on, and as she al- 
lowed herself to know only the most pious, 
her field of conversion was restricted; but she 
was accustomed tosay : ‘‘Every human body 
however virtuous and orthodox, holds, in the 
sight of the Almighty, still a heretic anda 
sinner.’”’ And so her inquisition, so to speak, 
was kept busy with herself and Didon. 

She held every species of sin in abhorrence. 
There were absolutely no venials for her ; all 
were mortal and damnatory, and supremely 
so, those gentle failings for which her sex and 
former beauty should have cried mercy. In 
these cases she had the inflexibility not of 
the theorist but of the convert. The soften- 
ing moments of memory, and memory is the 
last thing in a woman that ceases to be fem- 
inine, merely excited her to greater rigors, 
and she confessed and did penance for being 
a woman, as an assassin might do for being 
an assassin. In purity itself she could detect 
asoilure, and in her eyes the whitest napkin 
held defilement unless laundered by the 
Church. ‘ The fires of hell,”” she would say, 
“‘were kept lighted, burning the refuse 
of Mother Church,’’ meaning those whose 
natural vileness excluded them from the 
sanctuary, and the refuse comprised not only 
heretics and recalcitrant Romanists, but even 
those luke-warm natures who did not burn 
as she did, with a living fire of consuming 
passion for devotion. 
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By the interposition of heaven in her be- 
half in acertain duel, she had been relieved 
from a marriage, which, if prolonged, might 
have interfered with the culture of her soul, 
as matrimony does too often with the soul- 
culture of women. Widowhood had been a 
gtief only until she aspired to becomea 
saint, and then, alas! her vision began to 
change, and she began tosee thedefunct hus- 
band with colder and colder eyes, until her 
reminiscential glances at him became the 
passionless look of a sister ; and by compari- 
son with her, he grew worse and worse inthe 
retrospect as she grew better. 

If the colony had not been transferred from 
France to Spain, Madame Odalise might not 
have been considered a saint, save by that 
complimentary canonization which a gallant 
world has always conferred upon a pretty 
widow. Father Dagobert, as history knows, 
was not one who believed in a crown of 
thorns, as a parure for the feminine head. If 
flowers of an unbecoming hue were not al- 
lowable instead, he thought that the prickles 
might be pared off, to at ieast comfortable 
endurance, for the fragile sinner. 

But when Spain entered upon her royal 
functions in Louisiana, there was an inven- 
tory taken of the morals, as well as other 
stores left by the French. An allusion is all 
that is necessary tothe celebrated report ren- 
dered by Father Cirillo to Don Santiago 
Hechevarria, Bishop of Cuba, a report that 
the sinners qualified as a scandal, but in 
which would-be saints recognized a warning. 
Madame Odalise, in fright, took her morals 
instantly from under the lax régime of the 
French and gave them in chargeof the Span- 
ish capuchins, the efficacy of whose methods 
of dealing with carnal nature she lived to ad- 
vertize. No people on earth are required to 
be so circumspect in their society as saints; 
hence Madame Odalise’s contended estrange- 
ment from so notorious a sinner as her 
brother, and after his departure, her mind 
resignedly contemplated consigning himand 
his memory to a complementary niche in her 
past, similar to that filled by her husband. As 
her Spanish priest did not speak of him to 
her, as the imaged saints on her walls did 
not recall him, as he was not personally 
mentioned in her prayer book, she had but 
toimpose her wishes upon Didon, to pro- 
gress uninterruptedly in the réle she had se- 
lected to fill. She had begun already with, 
“I trust he will find grace! and may the 
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blessed saints forgive his short-comings as I 
do; I pray for him.’”” And warmly pressing 
the hands of her devotees, for she really had 
devotees already, ‘‘Pray you for him.” ‘It 
isacross!’’ ‘‘The blessed Virgin knows 
what is best for me!’’ An aphorism she 
made which even the priests repeated admir- 
ingly, ‘‘ When the world, when one’s enemies 
forbear, the good Lord sends our nearest and 
dearest to throw thorns under our feet’’; and 
another, ‘‘One learns patience and resigna- 
tion on family crosses ’’; and yet another, ‘I 
welcome crucifixion even at the hands of a 
brother or a husband; as He was crucified 
for me, what more grateful sight to Him 
than to see me crucified for Him!’ She 
told her friends, ‘‘I pray for crucifixion as 
some pray for bread, for is not suffering the 
bread of heavenly life?’’ 

As these sentiments were not prevalent in 
the colony, even at that day, it was not sur- 
prising that Madame Odalise was looked 
upon with somewhat of the awe with which 
one looks upon the inexplicable. 

What Madame Odalise practiced publicly, 
that practiced Didon also. From external 
observation, she was as good a Christian as 
any made by the Spaniards, from the un- 
worked and neglected dough left over by the 
French, and there seemed to be no reason ex- 
cept illogical discrimination of color why 
she alone and not her mistress also, should 
be subjected to the daily and hourly persecu- 
tions of evil spirits. 

The negress carried amulets around her 
neck and charms in her pocket, and offered 
herself as a patient to every voodoo conjurer 
she could hear of, in the commendable hope 
of assisting the Christian God against the 
African devil in her; innocently enough, 
being thus led into nocturnal sorties, and 
contraband reception of visitors, and decep- 
tions of all kinds, with affirmations of false- 
hoods and denials of truth to her mistress, 
and such consequent fear of earthly punish- 
ment as made the terrors of eternity light in 
comparison with the possible ones of the 
current day. How many times had she not, 
fresh from catechism and a homily on the 
cardinal virtues, hastened to a secret corner 
of the yard to try her hand at some new “‘gri- 
gri’”’ incantations, or with the facile music 
ofa Latin prayer on her lips, dropped into 
the forbidden—the unrepeatable words of a 
voodoo song? 

How much did the mistress suspect ? How 
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much of the slave’s real nature lay hidden in 


the darkness under that opaque black skin? 
Absolutely nothing. At least so thought 
Madame Odalise ; not indeed from confidence 
in the integrity of the regenerated slave’s na- 
ture, but from her trust in the infallibility of 
her regenerative methods. 

‘It is impossible for an ulcer of sin to exist 
under the curing remedies of the church,”’ 
was one of her axioms. In her hours of 
temptation, that is if she ever had tempta- 
tion, one suspects her confessions of such 
being merely the working of her vast humil- 
ity in her, she would fly to the church, the 
one place, as she told Didon, sacred from 
Satan. And Didon, with whom temptation 
was not a simulation but a sharp reality, was 
made alsotoseek thesanctuary, at any hour of 
the day, when her barriers of virtue seemed 
threatened ; but thechurch held noimmunity 
for her from the evil one—which she did not 
confess to her mistress, having found out in 
which direction the unpardonable blasphemy 
lay. On the contrary, it was while going to 
church, and performing devotions in it, and 
returning from it, that her deviations from 
rectitude occurred or were inspired by 
meeting people, talking to them, hearing the 
news, and imparting it, in short, the in- 


creasing her knowledge and her opportuni- 
ties of trespasses. 

‘“‘ Madame,’’ she would say to-her mistress, 
“‘to-day at the holy sacrament, did you see 
that Spanish captain who ran his sword 


through his soldier that day .. . 

“My child,” would answer Madame 
Odalise, ‘‘at the holy sacrament I see noth- 
ing but the holy sacrament,” for when they 
met on religious grounds Madame Odalise 
shared her most exalted language and 
thoughts with Didon ; sometimes they were 
second-hand, sometimes an experimentive 
originality. 

“‘Madame, in going to church to-day I 


” 


” 
. 


“Whom do you goto church to meet? I 
meet no one when I go to church but the 
blessed Host.” ; 

“Madame, did you hear those people talk- 
ing behind us to-day, saying ... .” 

‘“Was there any thing else but the sermon, 
the hymns? I heard nothing... .” 

It was as much as to say to Didon, al- 
though the inference came from Zombi : 

‘‘Do—talk as you please—I neither see nor 
hear any thing.” 


CHAPTER X. 
TINTA. 


SumMeErRand winter sped. With thespring 
old Louis Belisaire conducted his Creoles 
back to the Indian village on the bank of the 
Arkansas where their pirogue had been kept 
in safety for them. The water, which, ac- 
cording to Belisaire, was to carry them home 
on its downward flood with barely a stroke 
of the paddle, was at its full. 

The old man, as usual, was as poorin 
pocket as when he started out. Not so 
the others. The spirit of trade and their 
own hunting skill, had multiplied their pack 
of paltry trumpery into such magazines of 
beaver, buffalo, and bear skins and bears’ oil 
and boucaned beef, and occasional nuggets of 
gold that the hunters tossed restlessly 
around their camp-fires at night, and the 
peaceful slumber of wholesome fatigue was 
visited by the feverish dreams of the over- 
wealthy,—and painful calculations, by minds 
not used to calculating gross results, were 
substituted for innocent bavardage, as each 
one sought to transpose his wealth into its 
equivalent of city pleasure. ‘‘Tothe city! 
tothe city!’ The Canadians themselves 
could not have been more imperious, more 
rebelliously impatient ; nor could they have 
sung more rollicking songs, nor assumed 
more prospectively defiant airs; and the 
stories.which the Creoles were preparing to 
grace their reappearance in the cabarets were 
more extravagant than the daring of even 
coureurs de bois. 

But the one pirogue which had borne their 
empty pockets and exhausted energies so 
easily, even against the up-stream current, 
was inadequate, toa fractional nothing, before 
the present accumulations of booty and fat- 
tened strength. Additional means of trans- 
portation had to be procured, but no boats 
are procurable in high water in an over- 
flowable country; they must be made,—pi- 
rogues and a flat-boat, with all the haste that 
eager, prospective spendthrifts could throw © 
into the task ; by the time they had found 
the trees, cut them, hollowed their ‘“‘dug- 
outs,’’ and made the timber for the flat-boat, 
the water, a short rise, began to fall; by the 
time the task was completed, bars and snags, 
emerging from their harmless depths into 
hidden perils blocked the river’s mouth. The 
autumn rise had to be waited for. 

The spirits of the men sank with the river, 
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and with it maintained a low water level, 
during which, like the river, they showed 
uncanny fillings in of their character bed. 
Discontent, murmurings, rebellious looks, 
and insolent bearing, with robbery, desertion, 
bloodshed, even assassination peeping from 
sullen eyes. Belisaire and the Chevalier, 
commandants, army, sentinels, spies, all in 
two persons, frustrated plans and anticipated 
designs, stood on watch and guard night and 
day against the mutinous passions of their 
companions and dependants, as they would 
all have stood together against an army of 
revengeful assailants—stemming the oppor- 
tunity for evil. 

It might have been of another ending with 
different Indians, but the village belonged to 
the Kappas, the ‘‘gentle Kappas,” as the 
early pioneers learned and loved to call 
them ; civilized and refined in their own 
lines, simple, brave, handsome, and true be- 
yond theirown times. The freedom of wig- 
wam, camp-fire, hunting parties, feasts, and 
primitive pastimes, was extended over the 
newly enforced sojourn of their unwilling 
guests, and it was only natures who could 
be disappointed into churlishness and se- 
dition, to whom the simple hospitality could 
have appeared in the light of an infliction 
and a grievance. It was more a family than 
a tribe, over whom a patriarch presided with 
parental authority and solicitude. His age 
antedated the colonization of the French on 
the Gulf, and his religion was the pure na- 
ture worship of the unconverted Indian ; and 
the missionaries had never found lodgment 
among them except as guests. 

“*My son,” he said to the first priest who 
accosted him, ‘‘did the Great Spirit wait for 
you to come and lead him to me as a mother 
leads a little child? The Great Spirit him- 
self came to me and my fathers, as he came 
to you and your fathers. The Great Spirit 
is the same everywhere, as the sun is the 
same everywhere; but when it shines on 
different lands it calls out different trees and 
animals. The Great Spirit shined on our 
land and he called up the red men. He 
shined on your land over the water and he 
called out the pale-faces.’’ 

And so after the lapse of seventy years he 
spoke to Alain. 

‘“‘Why does not the Great Spirit of the 
pale-faces speak to her? Why does he leave 
her to the Great Spirit of the red man? No, 
he gives her to the Great Spirit of the red 
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man as I would give a brothera child to 
raise. The Great Spirit of the red man 
is raising her, could the Great Spirit of 
the pale-face do better ?’’ He pointed toward 
Tinta. 

She sat apart—she was always apart from 
them all, except the old chief, her foster- 
father—the silent, shy, flitting little alien, the 
cast-off booty of some passing marauding 
band of savages, flying red-handed from 
a midnight carnage. 

“I picked her up in the forest, where she 
had fallen or been torn from a mother’s arms, 
as I would pick up a featherless bird, dropped 
or cast out of the nest. The trembling, 
naked bird grows into redbreast, blackbird, 
or jay—the trembling, crying baby grew into 
likeness of the pale-faces of blood and gold, 
like the men from the far west, or from the 
east, in the country of the Apalachees; why 
did she not grow also into a child of the 
Great Spirit of the pale-faces ; why does she 
not ask for the God of the black gowns? She 
asks for them not ; she asks not for the land 
of the pale-faces, she asks not for a pale- 
faced father, she asks only for me—for it is 
love that makes the father, as it is love that 
makes the Great Spirit’’—and as he pointed to 
this foundling, so he could have pointed to 
other foundlings,—Natchez, Tensas, Houlas, 
Bayougoulas, who also had come into the 
tribe, as children by adoption. 

The river began to rise again, and with it 
rose the spirits, morals, and good sense of 
the men. Their daily elevation could be 
measured with the same guage that bore the 
record of the water when the pirogues rode 
flush with the bank; the loading commenced, 
the peltry, the feathers, dried beef, and the 
‘‘ fawns,’”’ the skins of animals filled with oil, 
grotesque effigies, like bloated corpses. So 
many pots of oil toa fawn, so many hours 
pleasure to a pot, so many fawns to a 
man—with boisterous alacrity the regen- 
erating brigands worked, counting aloud 
as they stowed away in frolic their share of 
each commodity. From daylight to noon, 
and it was done ; to the breaking up of the 
camp, and the carrying aboard provisions, 
blankets, pots, and ammunition. The war- 
riors helped in the preparations for depar- 
ture, the children gamboling under foot hin- 
dered, the squaws seated in groups on the 
bank, laughing and talking, calling to the 
children, and joking with the men added 
that vividness of interest to the work which 
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even the presence of savage women can to 
men’s activities. 

The whisperings of autumn were in the air, 
the trees, the sensitive ones, were changing 
their colors, showing wondrous sun stores of 
red and yellow beauty in their exuberant sap. 
The swollen stream rustling along, grazing 
the overhanging boughs, the ripples 
turned into musical gurglings, filled the ear 
asitdid theeye. In mid-stream the sun 
dappled the water with leaf shadows over- 
played and over-laced with flashes of dancing 
light. 

The Chevalier Alain stood apart on an 
eminence, the better to issue orders and di- 
rect the loading. Looking at the pretty 
scene before him, or, perhaps, looking at other 
pretty scenes suggested by it, in the past or 
the future, for to the young the future is as 
sure as the past, he fell into what passed in 
his gay head for thought, and as even light- 
est and pleasantest thoughts were somewhat 
of a burden, he stepped backward to brace 
his stalwart shoulders against a convenient 
tree, a tree around which a bunch of sumach 
bushes seemed to have made a rush—as 
sumach has a way of doing, flaming red 
around trees and up eminences. 

Through thevigorous language of the noisy 
men and the laughter and chattering of the 
women and the gamboling cries of the chil- 
dren and through the rough vernacular of 
his self-communion came from time to time 
a sweet, soft, pattering sound to his ears ; 
words too low to be distinct, too faint to 
carry meaning. 

‘Tinta!’ said the Chevalier to himself 
without moving, ‘‘she must be on the other 
side of the sumach.”’ 

It was not worth listening to, no one lis- 
tened to Tinta except the grim-visaged old 
warrior, her foster-father. It was not worth 
listening to, but the Chevalier found it better 
than his thoughts, which in his experience 
carried with them an almost limitless capac- 
ity for ennui. 

At first it was all unintelligible to his stu- 
pid, one-languaged ear, but as he listened 
more and more, dominating his attention and 
banishing from it the voices on the river and 
the bank, the rugged Kappas dialect came 
through the clear low tones, like shells 
through a limpid stream, or perhaps it was 
his own turgidity that became more and more 
transparent under the soothing sound. 

“It were better not to have been saved! 
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It were better to have been lost forever, it 
were better so, it were better so ! 

“It were better I had gone with my people 
unto death, it were better that bloody hands 
had seized me, and not the hands of pity and 
gentleness. It were betterso! It were bet- 
ter so ! 

“It were better we had gone away from the 
banks of the river—wandered far away, even 
to the desolate place where no gameis. It 
were better so ! 

‘* It were better he had not come! It were 
better he had not seen us. It were better I 
were chasing the butterflies now.”’ 

Every thing seemed to be struck with sud- 
den quietness around the Chevalier ; the men 
and women were laughing, working, talking 
in silent pantomime. His own heart stopped 
beating for fear of interrupting the singing 
sound behind him. 

‘“It were better he had gone into other 
forests! It were better he had gone unto 
other people! It were better, far better I had 
not known him!’ 

The Chevalier’s head became fixed and 
stark on his shoulders; he dared not move 
an eyelid. 

“‘Tcan follow the boat! Down the bank 
of the river I can follow the boat, follow the 
boat till I die. 

‘“When the boat goes out of my sight, 
like a butterfly out of my sight, I can lie 
on the bank till I die! 

‘* And the cries of my heart will come out! 
The lonesome cries of my heart! With the 
cries of my heart I will die !’”’ 

With a quick dart the Chevalier’s arm 
pierced the sumach bushes, his hand met 
anarm. Hecaught and held it fast, the slim, 
bare, delicate arm of Tinta. It was like 
holding the limb of a squirrel or partridge. 

He drew her into the woods out of sight 
and out of sound of the boatmen. 

Barely speaking the necessities of her lan- 
guage he could only stroke her long glossy 
hair, and murmur her name caressingly in 
the tones that even the dumb animals com- 
prehend, and look into her eyes, the soft, 
dreamy eyes that denote intelligence of the 
heart in women. 

The pale-faced waif struggled and strove to 
escape, her heart fluttering through her cot- 
ton kerchief, like the heart of a bird through 
its plumage ; her lips open still from the last 
word of her song, her heart panting pite- 
ously with great fear of her life, the fear of 
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all women’s lives ; the fear that becomes the 
great joy. 

“The cries of her heart!’ They were 
audible now to the Chevalier as the cries of 
other women’s hearts had never been. He 
bent his head over her ; the soft murmurs of 
her long song singing again in his ears. 

And he saw himself ina newrdle. Not 
the Chevalier de Triton as he knew himself 
to be ; not what his sister Madame Odalise 
was perhaps right in considering him to be. 
He saw himself as he had never seen himself 
before, as he had never aspired tosee himself: 
that poetry of poetry, the pure dream god, 
the white hero of nascent womanhood. 

Tinta knew him not. She knew not love; 
but she loved him with that swift upward 
flight of love by which women’s hearts and 
larks’ songs touch heaven. It was the true 
love, for she felt death in it! And the 
Chevalier ? 

The Chevalier Alain felt stirring in his 
heart the spirits of his long line of De Triton 
ancestors ; great fighters and greater roister- 
ers, perhaps, than he, but moving at that 
moment in his heart—as the spirits of dead 
ancestors do at critical moments in the life of 
a descendant, to dictate action—he discerned 
not one woman-stealer among them, although 
Tinta’s form had grace and her face beauty. 

When Belisaire; the loading of the boats 
being completed, came to summon the Chev- 
alier to his waiting expedition, he found him 
still holding his woodland captive by the 
hand, still caressing her hair, and still using 
the one Kappas negative that he knew, 
‘*No, Tinta! no.’’ 

But when the old man, pointing in the di- 
rection of the river, pronounced the word 
which no language can-soften or conceal, the 
little brown hand gave a throb, the soft eyes 
opened wide and shut again, the head 
drooped. 

The Chevalier raised his hand, and point- 
ing also in the direction of the river, com- 
manded his counselor, ‘‘Go you! conduct 
them home! Pay what I owe! I remain 
here !’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
PIETA. 

MADAME ODALISE was enabled in her su- 
periority, to shake her brother as she had 
shaken her husband fromher memory. Notso 
Didon. The water never fell but she remem- 
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bered the going away of her young master, 
and never rose without her loosening the 
gate post still more in its socket. And she 
talked about him on the streets, and thought 
about him in church, and sought newsof him 
everywhere, precisely as if she had not been 
forbidden so to do by her mistress. 

Two years had passed, and another one was 
filling with the insignificant happenings of a 
well-to-docolony. Publicaffairs resided secure- 
ly in the hands of government officials ; pri- 
vateaffairs, noless securelyin the no less well 
organized members of the priesthood. Human 
thought carefully nightcapped, balanced 
easily and somnolently in the prescribed 
cradles of belief, cradles that were pretty much 
the same time-honored cribs that soothed the 
slumbers of the Middle Ages, 

At notime, perhaps, in its history, could a 
general unroofing of houses and unroofing of 
heads have been less discreditable to the 
city, and less shocking to human and divine 
inspectors. 

In the De Triton cottage quietude seemed to 
have accumulated almost to the stagnation of 
the good life within, which resembled some 
hidden, protected, beautifully clear, and per- 
fectly useless private pond ; and the road to 
beatifications was a prolonged ‘‘ treadmill ”’ 
progress of devotion ; a treadmill of ennui, at 
least to Didon. 

On a particular summer afternoon, which 
in its sameness was as iterative small beads 
in an eternally long chapter of afternoons, 
Didon saton the steps of herkitchen, building 
one of those rude structures which house the 
dreams of the slave, as ‘‘castles’’ hold the 
dreams of the rich. 

Notwithstanding.the efforts of her mistress, 
it was not an ecclesiastical structure she 
builded, her head nodding over herlap. There 
was not a priest, nora function, nora cere- 
mony, nora catechism, in all its contents ; 
nor any bell to time the hour and order the 
mind. Her edifice was more like a great hos- 
telrie, with the unswept corners and undusted 
heights that show a lenient mistress, and 
the unavoidable litter of the careless one; 
with the well-filled and unlocked larders of a 
negligent mistress, and the overplus of fish, 
flesh, and fowl of the prodigal ; with kitchen 
fires always burning, summer and winter, 
and kitchen hospitalities unnoted and un- 
counted ; with slaves for every duty, their 
loud, unchecked voices filling the yard with 
talk, laughter, even quarreling,—for quarrel- 
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ing isa feast in the famines of silence—the 
yard filled with negroes, and the negroes 
filled—not with piety, which would betoken 
any thing but a saintly mistress. 

Indeed the whole condition of affairs that 
reigned in the negress’ dream-elysium, de- 
noted no less than that the long hoped-for 
beatification of this present mistress had 
taken place, and that the future one had been 
installed in authority. The future mistress, 
who was to be young, gay, handsome, and 
(a significant contrast to Madame Odalise) 
fat. Didon could see her, this ideal, lenient, 
negligent mistress; she saw many [such all 
around her, or heard of them from other 
slaves, the slaves of worldlings whom Ma- 
dame Odalise despised—mistresses, with 
dimpling elbows and rosy cheeks, smiling 
and good natured, with babies hanging about 
them—and about this ideal mistress, this 
ideal wife, also hanging a teasing, torment- 
ing husband, a young fellow of irrepressible 
jollity, side-splitting deviltries, and wonder- 
ful bravado, a spendthrift, a high liver, a 
dancer, a fencer, a—in short, her young mas- 
ter, the Chevalier Alain de Triton. 

The while Madame Odalise sat in her 
chamber, in the lofty state of spiritual con- 
tent, which, so serene was now her life, had 
become an habitual afternoon mood with her. 
She sat, as no doubt she thought she would 
be sitting one day in heaven, surrounded by 
the originals of the pictures that now sur- 
rounded her on the walls of her chamber; 
her admirable earthly record known and ap- 
preciated by the real connoisseurs, the only 
knowers and appreciators of earthly records, 
those who have gone through their examin- 
ation and passed perfect. 

If she were fond of rehearsing the scene, 
as she rehearsed it now, it was notan individ- 
ual failing, it was only because women from 
birth are anticipators, always, by a species of 
atavism, fixing their eyes on the oasis be- 
fore them, instead of the desert around them. 

‘Such an evening as this in heaven! It 
must always be the beautiful early summer 
weather in heaven.’’ The expression she as- 
sumed when she thought of it was the uni- 
form expression of saints: a conscious, sweet 
patience of the mouth and the conscious 
modesty of downcast eyes, which perhaps 
prevented her seeing ; maybe she thought it 
not worth while to look for them in the con- 
gregation of the saved, either for her long- 
lost husband, or her degenerate brother, or 
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any of her friends and associates of the con- 
fessional and sacred table, or any of her ac- 
quaintances, or any one, in fact, that she had 
ever seen; even—one would havesupposed she 
would have looked for him first there—even 
her skillful Spanish confessor. No—all were 
strangers surrounding her, supreme in title 
and worldly estate, and, very sure, discon- 
nected even by ignorance of the little city of 
New Orleans. 

She sat thus in the low, dim, failing light, 
almost feeling the premonitions of that di- 
vine state of ecstasy which she felt herself 
approaching, nearer and nearer—when the 
door of her room was violently opened by 
a rude strong hand, and her young brother 
stood before her. 

In a flash the cherished spiritual isolation 
destroyed, the pure mystical atmosphere 
polluted! The domestic world, the most 
pernicious of worlds to such saints, yawned 
like a gulf before her. 

It was no holy anchorite as she had prayed 
for, no repentant recluse; the first glance re- 
vealed that to her. After a second glance she 
refused to look at him, but fixed her eyes on 
the crucifix hanging against the wall. 

The Chevalier had Indian additions to his 
dress, to his face and manners also. He was 
taller, larger, darker ; two years and a half in 
the forest had obliterated the eighteen years 
of city life. 

He carried a bundle in his hand. Throw- 
ing open the covering of it, he exposed an in- 
fant. 

No pious woman would have needed an ex- 
planation, surely Madame Odalise did not. 
She turned her head away and kept it so. 

If she could only haveclosed her ears also ! 
But the ears, of all the members of the body, 
they are the hardest to manage! They still 
persist in hearing, when the eyes refuse to 
see, and when the lips, as in Madame Odal- 
ise’s case, rigidly refuse to speak to sup- 
posed sin. 

The Chevalier without hesitation made 
known his request, extending the infant in 
his hands: ‘‘ She is my child! You must take 
and care for her !’ 

Shecould havebeen painted as she sat there, 
and not be distinguished from the author- 
ized version of the canonized about her on the 
wall. An aureole would have become the 
face, so cold, so reserved and strong in ac- 
quired impassibility toward the things of the 
world and the things of the heart. 
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With the baby of Tinta outstretched in his 
hands, the Chevalier proceeded, like the good 
swordsman he was, to thrust at every point, 
but everywhere he found her protected by her 
coat of Spanish mail against such puny steel 
as his. 

Didon, as she was in the habit of doing, lis- 
tened at the door. 

“The mother is dead,” he explained, in the 
forlorn hope that this would move one to 
whom a similar bereavement had happened 
in infancy. 

“Do not misjudge! We were married, 
solemnly married according to the rites of 
her religion.”’ 

‘There is but one religion.” 

It was the first time he had heard her voice 
since their memorable morning isterview 
when she had compared him to Moses. 

‘She was better than I.’’ His voice fal- 
tered at the words. 

His long journey down the river in his 
pirogue, alone with the child, had made much 
more than this truth heavy upon him. He 
broke into a confession, which was a literal 
quotation from his self-communings and told 
exactly what had come to his mind in the 
clear outlines of the irretrievable past,—how 
after the short month of the honeymoon, the 
spirit of hunting and adventure had led him 
away, and kept him away, week after week, 
expedition after expedition. The fatal long- 
ing of the coureur de bois had come upon him; 
ever onward and onward he pushed, travel- 
ing even from the unknown to the still more 
luring unknown ; flinging behind himas only 
a Frenchman can fling, all, all, to respond to 
the passion of the moment ; reveling in the 
delirious excitation of his own free, untram- 
meled nature. He had ascended the great 
river to its source, he had journeyed through 
the great fresh water lakes, he had passed the 
great falls, had—but he stopped the recital 
short to tell of his return to the Kappas after 
an absence, not of the intended month, but of 
a year. He returned; the Indian warriors 
turned away from him, the Indian women 
met his inquiries with silence, even the chil- 
dren avoided him ; the old chief, motionless 
from infirmity, warned him away with his 
eyes. He looked around ; where was she who 
must expect, who should welcome him? He 
ran to his cabin; no one was there. He 
called! On the low cot he found ‘“‘this,”’ 
nothing, nobody else. 

He owned that at times he had almost for- 
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gotten her, his wife, as he would have for- 
gotten a flower—she was so slight, so fragile, 
so unreal, 

But she—she waited for him, month by 
month, week by week, day by day. After her 
child was born she waited for him hour by 
hour. They had held her to life from a sun- 
rise to a sunset by a false report of his com- 
ing. She died waiting with eye and ear for 
him; never acomplaint or a reproach, but 
‘*the cries of her heart,’’ he could hear them 
all the time now, and he'‘could feel them. 
They had sent messengers for him, but what 
messenger could trail him and his lawless 
fancy ? 

‘‘When Icame back I found this, only this !’’ 

He could have told her more, more of the 
waif, his bride, herlooks, her ways, her mys- 
terious unknown parentage and nationality— 
more of the thousand and million details 
that had come to him in his pirogue as he 
paddled, day after day, fetching his daughter, 
a De Triton, as he, as she, Odalise, was, back 
into her estate of civilization. But he could 
give only the facts, all that one can give in 
an audible voice to an averted face in the dis- 
tance. 

At last Madame Odalise broke silence, her 
slow-gathering resolution found utterance. 
She opened her lipsto say: ‘‘I shall pray for 
you both,’ and then closed them, apparently 
forever. 

The Chevalier waited, and still he waited ; 
then heasked : 

‘Ts this your answer ?”’ 

‘TI shall pray for you both.” 

The Chevalier then did what Didon ex- 
pected would be resented as a god should re- 
sent, by promptly crushing them all under a 
blasted house. He blasphemed as the Span- 
ish law had it, ‘‘ God, Our Lord, His Mother, 
the very Sacred Virgin Mary,” not once, but 
repeatedly and vociferously, daring not only 
the imminent divine retribution but that pen- 
alty which the Spanish law had affixed tothe 
crime,—having his property confiscated and 
his tongue cut out. 

““*Pray for me! Pray for me! You will 
pray for us both !’”’ 

He paused, looking down at the woman be- 
fore him ; he advanced until he could have 
touched her with the burden in his hands, 
and he sunk his voice, as if he would shelter 
that burden from what he was going to say. 

‘* Pray for me, and my existence, that was 
too ignoble for even your memory, you will 
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thrust in the presence, my name that was not 
good enough for your ears, in the ears of the 
Almighty? I ask you to succor my child, 
what are you going to ask of Him for us?” 

He paused again. 

‘““What you cannot tolerate, you expect 
Him to condone? You expect Him to ac- 
cord what you refuse? What you reject you 
expect Him to receive? Miserable paltry 
soul with a miserable paltry God!’ 

He took along breath, with an effort at self- 
control, and rushed through a few sentences, 
looking not at his sister but at the infant in 
his hands : 

‘‘A Spanish settlement in the west com- 
mitted an act of treachery against an Indian 
tribe. The Indians, surprised, overwhelmed, 
abandoned their village and fled, what was 
left of them, to the east, far, far to the east, 
where a great river stopped them. They 
made another village ; planted other fields, 
married other wives, and had other children 
to replace what the white men massacred. 

‘‘The sons grew into men and warriors, and 
while the route, the place, and the people still 
lay in living memory, the old warriors con- 
ducted their young ones back to their once 
home. Pointing toit, they gave the word 


of command, and onemassacre was wiped out 


by another. But the old men in the village, 
the old women, those who could not accom- 
pany the expedition, where was their ven- 
geance? They could not go to it, it must be 
brought to them,—men and women for them 
to massacre with their own hands, as the pale 
faces had done. 

‘Tt was a long journey and a hard one, and 
vengeance, to be secured, had to be executed 
by proxy hands, on the roadside, day by day. 

‘They hastened their march, traveling day 
and night, throwing aside useless baggage, 
killing the laggard victims. An old warrior 
ofa peaceful isolated tribe, hunting, came 
across the ghastly trail—men, women, and 
children, dropped like carrion—among them, 
an infant, starved, dying—and—“e did not 
‘pray for her’—she was my wife.’’—Breaking 
away into his more natural selfand language: 
‘Enough ! I shall go! Never fear to see me 
or this again! You know what I have 
asked—you know what you answered—you 
are a woman ; you were a child, a motherless 
infant—you know better what you have re- 
fused, than I what I have asked; what I 
thought ; what I meant—”’ his voice faltered 
again, as the lone pirogue, the rushing water, 
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his solitary camp, the strange, almost fear- 
ful burden, clasped to his bosom, and his an- 
ticipations of the burden’s girlhood, woman- 
hood, rose before him. 

“But Odalise! You will remember’ this 
hour! Wait! Only wait! Wait until the 
end! Live in peace and selfish security 
through your own chosen life. As you for- 
got your husband, as you forget your brother, 
forget this. But wait until the end—when 
old age finishes with you and you come to 
die! When,” his voice rising in scornful re- 
sentment, ‘‘your holy priests from the 
church over there file into this chamber and 
cluster around that bed, the bed of an agoniz- 
ing saint ; when they have confessed and ab- 
solved and anointed you, and stand watching 
for your soul to rise to that heaven for which 
they have dressed and trimmed your soul— 
when your members are still wet with their 
consecrated oil, when your sight is failing and 
your breath flickering, when you cannot 
move hand nor foot, turn your head, shut your 
eyes, close your ears—then, Odalise, beware ! 
Bewarethata voicemay whisper ; not the voice 
of your priest, not the voice of your saints, 
not the voice of your Virgin, not the voice of 
your conscience, not the voice of your Christ, 
but the voice of God Himself, whispering : 
‘ And thy brcther whom thou refusedst? Thy 
brother whom thou turnedst away?’ Then 
remember, Odalise, remember !’’ vindictively, 
‘‘remember what I tell you now, these, my 
solemn words, that I voluntarily seek hell 
and damnation through you, and out of con- 
tempt of you and your religion. You have 
saved souls, know what it is to loseone. A 
saint in heaven who lost her brother’s soul ! 

‘‘T take my daughter back to the red men 
and the forest, back to barbarism and pagan- 
ism. 

‘*Remember, I voluntarily make my re- 
jected daughter a pagan that she may learn 
to despise you and your religion !—But— 
when—-stilling even the voice of God} as you 
stilled the voice of your heart, you ascend 
confident and happy to heaven, to the heaven 
that you debased yourself, that you denied 
your own blood to attain, beware, then, that 
a figure may not rise and confront you, rise 
in your very path, and bar the open gate be- 
fore you! A figure that you will not know, 
a stranger whom you cannot recognize ; but 
a figure who will know you, recognize you ! 
A terrible figure in the sight of your God and 
your saints, a figure to frighten you to hell ! 
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The figure of my pagan daughter, and your 
pagan niece!’ 

He turned to leave. Didon ran as fast as 
she could toward the kitchen to escape detec- 
tion. ° 

When she returned after a long interval on 
tiptoe to her peeping place again, the Cheva- 
lier was gone, but the baby was in her mis- 
tress’ lap. , 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE BAYOU. 

WHILE Madame Odalise and Didon housed 
their aspirations in dream structures, beauti- 
ful and impossibleaccording totheir natures, 
old Louis Belisaire smoking on his cabin 
steps, filled in the hours of the lovely sum- 
mer afternoon with what material his nature 
also furnished for reverie. 

Beyond the ramparts of the city, the little 
cabin in its peaceful, calm isolation might 
itself have served for a dream structure in 
which to house aspirations purified into 
prayers. 

The sky surcharged with light and color, 
and all abloom with flower clouds, arched not 
too far above the lonely roof to distance it 
into alienship ; and the small sluggish bay- 
ou in front, moving so stealthily, so imper- 
ceptibly, through its banks, thick with vines 
and purple lilies, held not too close to earth 
to fetter the imagination. Heavy, immobile 
oaks and cypresses, standing here and there, 
singly or in groups, lent themselves to the 
rapt quietude as of some supernal region. 

The cabin stood without any of the en- 
closures which had originally marked off its 
share of the flat surrounding territory and 
shielded it from intrusion of man and beast. 
The fences, fallen and decayed, had rendered 
theirtrust long since, back to vast indiscrim- 
inating nature. 

Madame Odalise ascended in her moments 
of future contemplation ; Didon traveled far 
out and beyond her boundaries, following 
only too happily in her mind her innate love 
of the contraband. The old hunter was as 
immobile as the oaks and cypresses in his 
reverie. The country about him, the cham- 
ber behind him, contained his loftiest and 
his broadest flights—and wherever he went 
he took them, even as Madame Odalise took 
heaven with her to receive them, and without 
the poetry and the imagination with which 
the describing pen, not he, idealizes them. 
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The city, with all its bravery of life and 
motion lay far behind him, its sounds and 
colors, its balconies and banquettes full of 
men and women and children, its gardens of 
flowers, for it is a city that has always loved 
and had its flowers, its great pleasures, and 
its little pains, for it is not in the early sum- 
mer weather that griefs grow and joys di- 
minish in the eyes of the contemplative New 
Orleanian, Then, if never else, the men are 
all prosperous, the women handsome, the 
children healthy, and the slaves happy ; and 
in such hour of evening stillness, if ever, the 
guardian angel of the little place (and who 
can doubt, knowing its history, that it has a 
guardian angel?) then, if ever, she must fold 
her wings and close her eyes in relaxation. 

But a shiver passes through the rushes on 
the bayou banks, the leaves on the oak 
quiver, the needles of pine and cypress give 
a gleam, the water crisps its placid surface. 
The old man taking off his cap and raising 
his head also to greet the evening breeze, saw 
the Chevalier approaching, striding down the 
footpath from the city, as he strode in the 
early daylight once before, when sent by his 
uncle to secure a head for the contemplated 
expedition. 

This was also one of the thoughts of the 
young man coming down the river in his 
pirogue to reinstate old Louis Belisaire on 
his shoulders for head, and use his cabin as 
he had used his friend Massig’s for that 
refuge which his home, not so much through 
its fault, as through Madame Odalise’s, had 
never granted him. 

It was the lack of a head that distressed 
him now, as the lack of money had once 
done ; and he found it as hard to supply the 
one from his own resources as the other. 

‘““Hé, camarade!’’ Belisaire arose and 
gave the Canadian greeting. 

‘*Bon soir, camarade!’’ answered Alain, and 
then with true Canadian selection of topics, 
‘* Your bayou is low.” 

‘It has all run into the lake.” 

‘* The water’s low up the river, too.’’ 

‘« What's the news up the river ?”’ 

“‘Nothing ! What’s thenewsdown here?”’ 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. The 
day was past when there was news in the 
colony. When the French were there in the 
government every man had his hand in the 
ruling, and not too many hands were they 
either. With the English, Spaniards, and 
Indians to fool or fight, with expeditions up 
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the Mississippi, up the Mobile, up Red River, 
all at once—in those good old days a scout 
and acoureur de bois were of more importance 
than acommissarynow. Theold man tossed 
the smoke from his mouth as he thought 
upon it ; all was order, regularity, precision, 
officers of the law, officers of the army, offi- 
cers of the church, regulations for trade, reg- 
ulations for slaves, regulations for the streets, 
regulations for the diseased—and a coureur 
de bois was as useless to the governor as 
reading and writing to a coureur de bois. 

‘Galvez is gone; Milo’s there,’’ he said, 
nodding his head toward the city, and he 
pointed to some undefined place in the rear 
of his house where he said they had put up a 
hospital for lepers, so as to have still more 
order in the colony. 

“Now when the Sieur de Bienville was 
over there. ...” and he began to talk of 
the time of his youth, arrived at the end of 
his future, fixing his eyes on the beginning 
of his past, as old men do. 

The Chevalier, not listening, as young men 
do not in such circumstances, allowed his own 
thoughts to wander whither they would, and 
perhaps from an old habit revived by the 
sight of old haunts again, they led him to an 
old haven in emergencies. 

‘ After all,’”’ he said to himself, ‘‘it is Mas- 
sig I need,’’ and he began to regret that he 
had not hazarded the leap to the Eméus- 
cade after all. 

As they sat on the steps the mist began to 
rise from the bayou until it was like a wall 
before them, and all the noises of insect life 
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‘I took my share,” said the young man, 
as if talking to himself, ‘‘ up there.’’ 

“‘The old man, your uncle, he wanted to 
keep it for you, but I said I would keep it 
for you, and he knew me, and that is how I 
kept it for you.’’ 

** How much ?”’ 

“A hundred.” 

The Chevalier balanced it in his hand ; it 
was the heaviest purse that broad palm had 
ever held ; the only one it had ever earned. 

‘“‘The old man, he wanted me to go back 
again.”’ 

‘*To go back again ?’’ 

‘*Yes, to go back again. He has an eye, 
the old man, that can see money from here to 
Canada.” 

“ce Humph p 

“‘He always goes back when he can find 
money ; but me, I told him, me, I never go 
back twice tothe same place for the same 
thing.’’ 

‘* And me,’’ said the Chevalier falling into 
his tone and sentiment, ‘‘I never go back 
either.”’ And he sat a long time in silence 
balancing the money in his hand. 

‘‘The Good Man up there, He never goes 
twice the same way,’’ commented Louis. 
“He beats the Indians that way, for am- 
bushes ; eh, Chevalier ?”’ 

“ Yes. ” 

“The old man, your uncle, he will be caught 
someday. Some people are caught the first 


time, and some the last. Me, I am always 


caught the first time.’’ 
. “And me, too,” assented the Chevalier 


arose with it until they towered above the again 


ears, as the mist did before their eyes, dead- 
ening even the buzzing of the mosquito 
swarms above the charmed circle of the to- 
bacco smoke about their heads ; little chir- 
ruping and big chirruping, ticking as fine as 
the governor’s watch and as coarse as the 
clicking of the negro driver to his team ; and 
the whole diapason of frog vocalization, for 
which it would seem the human ear should 
in this region have been provided with some 
special support. 

‘“*Hé, Chevalier,’’ the old man interrupted 
himself suddenly, ‘‘I forgot. Here’s your 
share.’’ He put his hand into his pocket, and 
fetching out a parcel, dropped it into the hand 
of his guest on the step below him. 

““ My share !”’ ejaeulated Alain. 

“Your share from the trade, the pirogue, 
the skins, and oil when they were sold.”’ 


‘That is what I found out. Some people 
find out one thing, some another. I found 
that out.’’ 

‘‘The old man, your uncle, he hasn’t found 
out much yet ; but he will find out one of 
these days ; the Good Man up there, He’s only 
playing with him. He never played with 
me, no—He always treated me like a man. 
You can always tell what He thinks of you 
by the way He treats you ; like a man, or like 
a baby alligator tied by thetail. Me, I al- 
ways wanted to be treated ‘like a man.’”’ 

‘* And me, too,”’ again responded the Chev- 
alier. 

‘‘He’s a Frenchman, up there. He’s not 
a Spaniard, with his.officers, and his priests, 
and his regulations. He’s a Frenchman like 
the Sieur de Bienville. When the Sieur de 
Bienville was here ——”’ 
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“Louis,” interrupted the Chevalier, ‘‘ you 
started from here that time; when you 
started on that trail, that long trail to the 
West.”’ 

‘** You see that thorn tree down there by the 
bayou? My pirogue was tied there, and that 
was where I started.” 

**Humph ?”” 

“But there’s no money out there,’’ said 
the old hunter. 

“Did you go for money?’ asked the 
Chevalier. 

“Me? No,I didn’t go formoney. I never 
wanted money—I don’t want money now.”’ 

**Nor me either.” 

And then Louis Belisaire related it all over 
again, from the beginning, that is the begin- 
ning of his adventures, telling it as he did 
around the camp-fire ; all the adventures first 
and the cause of them last of all. 

The moon arose, and it was curious to see 
the mist disappear before it, as if every ray 
were a knife to shred it, until only what was 
hidden in the osiers along the bank re- 
mained. It, the moon, arose on the opposite 
side of the bayou, behind the trees which 
glowed at first as if prairies were burning 
beyond them. When it arrived at the top of 


the trees and began to dissipate the mist, all 
the sounds, even the frog croakings, began to 
subside, and the atmosphere enjoyed the si- 


lence of the ante-sunset hour. The old 
hunter talked through the transformation, 
which was as slowand long as his narratives. , 

‘IT was no older than you, my boy.” 

He pushed the door open behind him. The 
moon itself seemed to fall into the room, so 
bright every thing became. 

‘*That’s where she sat, in that chair. You 
see, from the thorn tree there, I could have 
looked back and seen her’; but I did not turn 
my head, no more than if a Choctaw had 
been there pointing his rifle at me. That’s 
what the Good Man up there likes, a young 
man to be brave and strong. 

‘* Young woman—no, she was not my little 
wife ; only a poor girl in misfortune. That’s 
not the path wecame by—I made a new path 
for her forthatday. I wonder what the Good 
Man up there was thinking when He saw me 
making that path? 

‘Yes, I wonder what He thinks! Some 
people make their paths to things and walk 
in them many times, me, no—I walked in 
that path once. She walked before me, my 
boy, and it was to me as if the mother of the 
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Savior was walking before me—I kept far be- 
hind, a way far behind—not to frighten her, 
you know—though she had made the choice 
of me, and a good choice it was.’’ One could 
see by the way he talked that that was the 
way he had thought it out in his mind. 

‘It was a good thing for the Good Man up 
there to have had me there. I knew what 
kind the others were,—and if she had chosen 
Le Loup—he was good-looking too—hé, 
what would have happened that night! It 
made me think about the girls sent out to be 
wives, what they think on that ship, fetch- 
ing them over here to husbands—it is one 
thing to be a husband, but it is another to be 
a wife. I didn’t say any thing when she told 
me, except ‘ My girl, you did right,’ and she 
must have been the most beautiful of them 
ali. I have never seen another so beautiful 
as she—and such an air—if she had said, 
‘Louis shoot yourself,’ it would have been 
the same. 

“‘But,”’ fetching himself back to the point: 
**T don’t say it didn’t hurt. A wound never 
hurts its worst at first; it is when the in- 
flammation sets in, and the swelling, and the 
fever, and the loosening in the mind. I had 
it out there all by myself, walking, walking, 
night as well as day ; that is the best thing 
to do at night when the mind rises up like a 
thousand Indian tribes crying for war, 
lapping their tongues for blood. The fever 
in my mind was worse than any thing. But 
it passed, Chevalier, it passed; it all got 
cured in theend. Hecan cure every thing, 
the Good Man up there. He cured me and 
He can cure everybody.’’ The voice became 
lower and lower, and he took his hand from 
his pipe, and leaning forward, let it fall on 
the Chevalier’s shoulder. 

‘It gets cured, Chevalier! It gets cured !” 

“Louis,” said the Chevalier, sinking his 
voice also to a whisper, as his heart at last 
arose to his lips, ‘‘she died !”’ 

The old man behind him nodded his head. 
When one has been a hunter and a scout for 
three-quarters of a century, one does not need 
to be told every thing, even though one has 
but one eye. 

The moon passed over the house and went 
shining its way over grass and tree to the 
distant new hospital on the Terre aux Le- 
preux, where other unfortunates were, per- 
haps, waiting for its silverrays, counting their 
plaints also, one to another—for even leprosy 
is assuaged by sympathy—and on the moon 
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went, over swamps and canebrakes to the 
lakes. ; 

The Chevalier carried his narrative onward, 
propping his maligned head in his hand, 
while that to him new and original organ, 
the heart, demonstrated its weaknesses and 
failings. 

The moon was far on its eastward journey 
ere he finished, and the mist, lurking in the 
flags and willows, issued again, covering like 
forgetfulness the little scene, hiding some 
things completely, draping others into a 
beauty not original, filling up the bayou 
into a cloudy highroad, enveloping the 
trunks of the trees—but let the moon come 
again, and it would all be dissipated—as old 
Louis Belisaire knew, about mist and about 
forgetfulness. 

“But it gets cured, Chevalier, it gets 
cured,” he asserted at the end as at the be- 
ginning of the young man’s narrative. 

They stretched themselves as best they 
could oa the floor for the short remainder of 
the night. They were both oversized men, 
and the chamber was small, and the old 
man’s fancy had been to fasten the furniture 
where it was as it stood that night when his 
bride entered his door—and his heart too. 
As for the bed—men of the woods scorned a 
bed in those days, and he would not have 
used that one, 

The next morning the Chevalier went to 
see the old man, hisuncle. Time and cir- 
cumstances may change, but uncles never do, 
at least such was the young man’s experi- 
ence. He returned toold Belisaire’s, after the 
interview, with the old accustomed feeling of 
having gained rather lessthan more. But he 
had been through his old exchange-places, 
the cabarets, where, although a great many 
men talk, some few read, and where, although 
Tafia seemed to be the only inspirer, it was 
only a temporary supremacy to be cast down 
by other inspirations when they came to 
hand or héad. Different from hisexperiences 
with his uncle, the Chevalier had never gone 
to a cabaret without leaving it with the feel- 
ing that he had gained the more, not the less. 

‘‘Louis,’”’ he called as scon as he saw him, 
“Tm off!” 

It was just the way he had called out for 
that other expedition three years ago. 

‘* Which way ?”’ answered the old man. 

The Chevalier pointed at a venture, to that 
point of the horizon which he considered 
most distant from New Orleans. 

D-July. 
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‘“* A la patrie!” 

That was it! What Iberville, what Bien- 
ville, what all the governors, all the writers 
had written of the colonists : they would nct 
make the new country their home. Go into 
any crowd of colonists and cry suddenly, ‘‘4 
la patrie !’”’ andthe whole cabaret would an- 
swer with one voice ‘‘ Vive la France !”’ 

La patrie! Iberville, Bienville, and all the 
rest of them might well despair if encourage- 
ment for them lay in the substitution of 
Louisiana for France. France! When a 
Louisianian of that day said France, he said— 
what, indeed, he would not put into words— 
what words could no more say than the dust 
of the street. Ask a woman what she says 
to her heart when alone, and what she thinks 
when she pronounces the word love ; ask a 
mother to put into words the baby’s lips at 
her breast—and then ask a man, a colonist, 
what he means when he says patrie? It is 
one of those words which God alone can de- 
fine. 

The Chevalier stamped the ground under 
his feet as he walzed,—his eyes flashed fire, 
his hand clenched what should have been the 
hilt of a sword at his side. The Canadian 
boat songs! What shouted now through his 
ears, were the old war cries of France; and 
what he saw were not forest glades nor rush- 
ing torrents, nor Indian tribes, but the flash- 
ing of swords, the smoke, the din, the carnage 
of battle, and what he felt was the resurrec- 
ted warriorhood of all the fighting De Tri- 
tons who had contributed a drop of their 
hot blood to the caldron now seethizg in his 
heart ; and oh, the ambition that swelled his 
head, the vigor that nerved his arm, and the 
complete oblivion that swept over his past, 
and his future also, except the one loophole 
which the cabaret had opened in the curtain 
of existence to his martial eye ! 

‘Listen, Louis,’’ and he told what he had 
gathered about France, the queen, the king— 
perhaps they themselves considering their 
relative positions, could not have done much 
better with the facts picked up in their 
court than the Chevalier did with the facts 
picked up in the cabaret, although his pres- 
entation, or rather acceptation of them, if 
overheard by his maternal uncle, would have 
assisted very little in ameliorating the lat- 
ter’s slighting opinion of his nephew’s 
brains. 

“It is a pity !’ exclaimed the old hunter, 
“it is a pity that Bienville is gone. He 
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would know what to do. 
in Louisiana...” 

But the Chevalier could not listen, he 
could not wait. He must hasten back to the 
city, to the cabaret ; he must hear more news, 
he must walk, he must talk, exercise his 
sword arm—he must, he must—in short, de- 
fend France at once, instantly, and all by 
himself, and to begin he must seek out her 
foes immediately, beginning here in New 
Orleans, there in the cabaret, out on the 
streets, anywhere where a challenge could be 
passed or.an insult made good. He was in 
the humor to make enemies even if they did 
not exist, that he might vent his patriotism 
in fighting them. 

He was out of sight of Belisaire’s cabin, 
and in sight of Fort St. Ferdinand before he 
bethought himself of going tothe levee to see 
when the next vessel sailed for France. 
There was nearly always one now, loading 
or unloading at the levee. In former times, 
months, sometimes, elapsed before a deter- 
mination to go to France found means of ex- 
ecution. 

‘* To-morrow, if it is his good will,’’ the 
captain answered, pointing to the effigy of 
St. Anthony that ornamented the prow of the 
dingy vessel ; ‘‘or next week, or next month, 
or next year, just as he says,’’ evidently 
hoping by a servile show of humiliation to 
flatter his desires out of one from whom he 
had so much to gain, feeling all the time the 
hatred and resentment of an ungrateful de- 
pendent against one who, give what he would, 
had never yet given what was expected ; a 
feeling he took great care to conceal, for as 
he knew, St. Anthony was as good at remem- 
bering insults as compliments. 

** He will not have a wind for a week,’’ pre- 
dicted Louis Belisaire when the Chevalier re- 
peated the answer to him, ‘‘and then it will 
be capricious, and perhaps storm.’’ 

This was one of his gifts, weather predic- 
ting. He could foretell winds and rains, 
frosts and sunstrokes, from hidden signs 
known onlyto himself, so much so that when 
there was any military enterprise on foot 
even at the governor’s council board some 
one would be sure to ask, ‘‘Has any one 
found out from Louis Belisaire what the 
weather is going to be?’’ 

The wind did not come before a week, but 
the Chevalier with his usual extravagance of 
impatience, took up his domicile on board 
the ship the next morning; striding the 
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deck day after day thereafter with an impetu- 
osity that would have been better than the 
wind for conveying him to his port had the 
ocean but been decked all the way over there, 

The day that the wind did come, old Louis 
stepped on the deck, accoutered for an expe- 
dition, blanket pack, frying pan, rifle, and 
tomahawk, with the old fire in his one eye, 
and the spring in his step, that Bienville 
would have recognized on the instant. 

‘*He handed us over like a tribe of Indians 
to the Spaniards, and that is true. But 
when he was a young man he was good to 
the young men. Didn’t he send wives over 
tous? And now heis old—well the old man 
will do what he can over there for him.”’ 

In the old loyal days, when one was far 
enough away from him, each one had his 
ideal king, and the ideal hovers over each 
one’s meridian—young to the young, old to 
the old, good to the good, vicious to the 
vicious—and so each one’s king, if he were 
only far enough away, suited. Old Louis’ 
king was old and blind of an eye; the Chev- 
alier’s, young and strong with the sword. 

‘* As I always said of them,’’ remarked the 
maternal uncle, apropos of the De Tritons 
and the last departure: ‘‘ Lions in war and 
asses in peace.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Soleil couché ; malher pas jamain couché. 
~-Creole proverb. 


The sun sets; misfortune never sets. 


THE Captain might well refer all business 
inquiries to the patron saint of his vessel, 
for it took all the benignity of divine and all 
the ingenuity of human powers to navigate 
the Mississippi in a day when a different 
wind was needed at every turn, and weeks 
sometimes needed for a wind, and where 
every mile forward meant four miles around. 

But it is the good sea captains, the honest 
crews, and the sound vessels that the saints 
take pleasure in governing and directing to 
a safe port. Such a scurvy boat and sucha 
villainous lot as now, it isto be hoped, seldom 
sailed down the Mississippi under patronage 
and patronymic of St. Anthony. The ves- 
sel settled down in the river like one of the 
saint’s own swine in a wallow, and was as 
hard to move under persuasion of the wind 
as the former under persuasion of words. 
The captain’s evil temper flaunted a black 
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flag in his face ; he bullied the elements, as 
Jupiter Tonans himself would not have been 
warranted in doing, and he never addressed 
his crew without describing them according 
to all the adjectival varieties of the con- 
demned. Not perhaps without cause, as far 
as the passengers could judge, and they 
looked with some anxiety among them, to 
find asoul with some claim to salvation. 

Rominet, the old cabaretier, who was 
taking his acquired wealth back to France to 
invest in home pleasure and comfort for his 
old age; he who knew the conscienceless as 
he knew his own glasses and decanters, he 
tightened his concealed money bags about 
his person, as if in every sailor he recognized 
another cabaretier by the name of Rominet. 
The young religious, who was accompanying 
asick and infirm Spanish sister to Havana, 
framed prayers involuntarily whenever she 
even thought of them. 

‘“They are bad children,’? would remark, 
in broken French, the old Spanish nun, 
“but they are children all the same. If 


they only knew it, God has His eye upon 
them.” 

It was the old Spanish nun, who after the 
captain filled the highest office in the ship. 


If the latter represented visible, the former 
at least reminded one of invisible, power, 
and the way that the captain courted the sis- 
ter was sufficient in itself to make her an 
object of superstition. His outward demon- 
strations to her were as pointedly flattering 
as to St. Anthony, with perhaps as much 
sincerity in his heart toward the one as to- 
ward the other. However much the saint 
may have been deceived, the sister pierced 
through the disguise and saw the captain’s 
heart as clearly as she could have seen her 
own face in the looking-glass, if she had not 
made a vow early in life never to look at her 
face again. If she had been put upon oath, 
she could not have told the complexion of her 
forehead. She saw not only the captain’s 
heart but the heart of every man brought 
under her eye. As for the young religious, 
it is not surprising that she knew herself 
less than the elder woman did her own face ; 
the young do not, cannot know themselves. 
They are feeling their own natures, as they 
would a dark room, creeping inch by inch, 
touching with outstretched finger tips their 
own furnishment and boundaries, until a 
flash of light of life illuminates them. The 
old religious looked as if such a flash of light 
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had once for all revealed all hearts in reveal- 
ing herowntoher. ‘‘God’s eye upon me,’’ 
was her motto, and her fixed idea was, that 
the constant realization of the sentence as a 
fact, would regenerate the world without 
further effort. 

A voyage to France was usually consid- 
ered a third over by the time a vessel reached 
or was cleared of the mouth of the river. At 
the common rate of computation, it should 
have been half over by the time the St. 
Anthony came in sight of the Gulf. 

Whenever the sisters were well out of sight 
and he out of hearing, the captain would re- 
capitulate his day’s curses, the log of his de- 
lay as it were. And surely, if he had taken 
the precautions he enumerated, both in New 
Orleans and Nantes, to secure St. Anthony’s 
favor, the latter deserved the daily grum- 
bling, growling vilipending he received tor 
breach of contract. Whichever way the 
vessel turned, and she boxed the compass 
every day, she met a head wind, and one 
strong enough almost to blow her up stream ; 
besides this there were other derelictions of 
which the captain accused the saint. 

The passengers took the wind as it came, 
as they took one another’s companionship, 
for better or for worse ; and long as they were 
in arriving at the great open, which would 
not be closed for some of them until they 
reached France, they still had a stock of 
patience to subsist upon. 

The young religious, at first view of the 
vast, restless, limitless expanse before her, 
exclaimed, ‘‘All moving, all moving!’ 
clasped the elder sister’s hand, fell upon her 
knees, and hid her face in her lap. It had 
frightened her when she had crossed it that 
other time in her life; a wee little child. 
** All moving! all moving!’’ she had cried 
then, hiding her face and clasping her parent’s 
hands; and since, each thought of it was a 
thrill of terror, so gray and white! So toss- 
ing and leaping, so vast! so vast! so vast ! 
The thrill passed over her again—as it passed 
over her of dark nights, when she remem- 
bered the ocean, remembered it frightened, 
yet longed for it—the powerful, the omnipo- 
tent, the frightful, the beautiful ! She turned 
her head on the old woman’s lap, so that she 
could open her eyes, and look at it, and shut 
them again quickly as a shiver passed over 
her, and yet still frightened, she would still 
look, clasping his elder’s hand still tighter; 
the old woman, looking not at the ocean, but 
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down upon her companion—looking, one 
would have said, at her heart. 

The Chevalier’s heart leaped in his bosom, 
and if he had been imaginative he could 
have felt the rattle of armor inside him, 
as if a mailed warrior were leaping to horse 
foracharge. Forthe waves charging before 
him, billow on billow, were to him, horses 
passing to combat with tossing manes, and 
flying foam, and the sough ! sough! sough! 
of panting breath— would not one say, that 
that sough! sough! sough! was the heated, 
panting breath of thundering chargers ?—with 
the King of France in the van, and the Chev- 
alier Alain beside him, heaving, thrusting, 
crying—his hand clasped the hilt of his 
weapon, and he shook his head in the stiffen- 
ing breeze. 

A bar thumped the bottom of the ship, 
shaking them all to their feet ; a lurch this 
way, and a lurch that, almost sent them 
sprawling. The Captain, as with a blast of 
words had blown his men into the rigging ; 
a flapping ot sails and a careen of a moment, 
and fathoms of salt water lay under their keel; 
they were upon the ocean. 

Rominet with his hands to his sides, where 
he could feel his money girdle, screwing up 
his eyes, as he would have done to a prayer 
for credit, looxed, if he did not say, to the 
thrilling terror of the young nun: ‘‘ Nota 
sou! Not a sou! purse robber!’ For that 
same ocean, to him, held but the significance 
of a robber’s cave strewn with the pelf of vio- 
lated millions, government bound galleons, 
vice-regal extortions, independent pecula- 
tions, and homing fortunes like his own, for- 
tunes made from the luxuries or necessities, 
passions or pleasures of human nature—all 
thrown to the dogs of waves jumping, snap- 
ping, snarling, pushing, spitting, around the 
beset vessel. 

The old sister passed her eyes from the 
Chevalier to him ; and then to the ill-favored 
Captain who came up to remind her as he did 
every hour: “It all rests with him, you 
know—with good weather, a quick trip and 
safe arrival. It all rests with him,’’ point- 
ing to the wooden figure whose head arose 
dripping from the white crested billows. The 
old trapper, Belisaire, began his answer, 
which was never in spirit of toleration with 
the Captain’s faith, when the old religious 
heid up her hand. It was the hour when 
the angelus should be ringing on land. They 
knew the signal. The young sister, the 
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Captain, the Chevalier, Rominet, Belisaire, 
fell to their knees around her ; she could not 
kneel on account of her infirmity, but she 
gave the words of the prayer, looking around, 
beckoning here and there, until all in sight, 
sinful as well as good children of God, were 
in unison. And then she raised the tune of 
the Latin hymn, which, so long had the voy- 
age already lasted, they had almost learned ; 
a hymn that seemed made for the sunset, 
so full of sinking, lowering tones and rich 
sonorous harmonies; they all followed as they 
did in the prayer; the young sister’s voice, 
high and wavering, imitating like a half- 
fledged mocker, the mother bird ; the Cheva- 
lier, bearing up more than his share of the 
bass, Rominet unchesting his cabaret-worn 
tenor, the Captain humming a rancous ac- 
companiment, his mind, in sight of that 
ocean, more than ever harrassed with mis- 
givings of St. Anthony. From the rigging 
here and there, the plaintive falsetto voices 
of the topmen came down so sweetly, so 
sweetly, that the indurated wickedness of 
their faces and hearts seemed incredible. 

Voices of the angels themselves could not 
have been sweeter to the old nun,—and her 
own voice went up to the topmen, louder 
and clearer, more beseeching, more approv- 
ing. She had never sung better in the choir 
in her young days, than she sang on the awk- 
ward ship lumbering through the ocean; 
and song is God’s best gift of eloquence to 
woman, 

And thus it was, moved by her own voice 
(it was all of her old self that she allowed 
herself to recognize), she would talk to the lit- 
tle group about her, lounging where they had 
knelt. One would have said, a mother talk- 
ing to her children, after their day’s sport or 
work, telling them what? Nothing, every 
thing, for when a mother talks to her children 
at the bed-time hour, it is not what she says 
that matters, it isthe way it is said. The 
old nun related, recounted old things and 
new, general and particular, the passings of 
truth through the world, the incarnations of 
goodness in it. Through and in the world? 
What could a cloistered woman know of the 
world? Through and in her own life. Is 
there any thing in the world that a woman’s 
life cannot contain? And cloister a woman's 
life, you but increase the horizon of her soul. 

And when she would glance over her 
shoulder, and catch the glimpse of a crouch- 
ing body behind a mast, a cask, or a pile of 
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rope, her voice would rise again as it had 
done in the song, and the words would gain 
in distinctness and there would thrill through 
the tones such an expression of yearning, 
supplicating affection—it was not the voice, 
it was the very mother’s heart itself, yearn- 
ing and thrilling after her lost children ; for, 
‘a child is a child,’’ she would say, ‘‘ as the 
eye of God sees all.” Oh, there can be no 
mother’s heart tenderer to children than 
the cloistered heart of some of these nuns ; at 
least, than the heart of the old Spanish nun. 

The Captain did not sleep of nights, once 
upon the Gulf. As well imagine a money- 
bearer sleeping upon a high-road infested by 
cut-throats or a cut-throat sleeping in an ef- 
ficiently policed city. The cloud no bigger 
than a span in the southern horizon, might 
prove to be the dreaded “‘ stand and deliver !’’ 
or the whiff of breeze caressing the neck, 
the finger of justice feeling its way to adjust 
the rope. 

Like a coward or a conscience-haunted cul- 
prit, the old hulk shambled through the 
waters, with its cargo, and passengers who 
unlike the Captain slept the sleep of the ig- 
norant if not (what would be inapplicable to 
Rominet) that of the innocent. The dreaded 
of the coward and culprit, is the unexpected 
of the ignorant and innocent. The span- 
cloud in the southern horizon had caught the 
old nun’s eye, as she looked around giving 
out the prayer; to her, lighted by the western 
glow, it beamed with the omniscient love of 
the eye of her motto. 

The young novitiate saw it as she lifted up 
her head to sing; still burning and chilling, 
fainting and thrilling, under new emotions 
that played over her as if she were a window- 
set Zolian harp and they the wind ; she fixed 
her eyes on it, and again seemed strangely 
wrought upon by the colorand softness and 
the contrasting vast gray moving mass un- 
derneath, and her eyes seemed afraid to look 
and yet fascinated would look; and they 
shone, and her fair skin, tinted, as if the rush 
of emotion underneath were a rush of illu- 
minating fluid. 

The old trapper, looking always to the 
west of an evening, as to the east of a morn- 
ing, recalled burning prairies, buffalo hunts, 
and the soles of his feet tingled as when 
speeding over the smoldering earth. 

And the Chevalier, who remembered neither 
past nor future in the present, and in the 
present could feel only the dominating im- 
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pulse, saw in it, as in the ocean in the noon- 
day sky, in moonlight, starlight, or even 
in his own uncomfortable bunk down below, 
martial inspirations and personal achieve- 
ment. The topmen saw it; and as they al- 
ways did when confronted by either the un- 
expected or the inevitable, they cursed the 
Captain under their breath. 

It did not steal upon the ship as clouds 
sometimes do, taking man and bark un- 
awares. Lightning flashes laced it round 
about and pierced it through and through ; 
and like a quivering eyelid the world opened 
and shut into blackness and brightness. * 

And as it advanced, growing in size and 
deepening in majesty, the dark waters under- 
neath advanced with it; all the waters from 
the great unknown to the rear, leaping and 
quivering, running together surge upon 
surge, hurrying, hurrying forward, from the 
Gulf, from the south, muttering and groan- 
ing, hissing and swishing, paling and darken- 
ing under the cloud above. 

And still the old ship skulking along with 
a furtive eye for turns where there was no 
turn, for corners where there was no corner, 
with the cloud pursuing after. 

And then the thunder clap that called the 
halt—and—what the Captain had always 
foreseen voyage after voyage, had always 
hoped still once more to escape: the execu- 
tion of judgment. 

As he had foreseen, the crash of the easily 
shivered mast, the crack of the easily riven 
timbers, the tearing of sails, the snapping of 
cordage, the lunging from stem to stern of 
the infirm keel, the rushing of disheveled 
half-dressed passengers to the deck, the rush- 
ing of the murderous, mutinous drunken crew 
to the boats. 

And far beyond the black waves still hur- 
rying forward, wolves to the flood ; and over- 
head the squall, paling the very blackness of 
hell, which had risen up in heaven. 

“‘Oh holy Virgin ! Oh blessed Jesus! St. 
Anthony !’’ The Captain rushed from side 
to side, as his vessel, rocking from side to 
side, dipped its guards under the waves. 

‘*To the boats ! To the boats, she is sink- 
ing !’ The hoarse voices ofthe crew rose above 
the elements. 

‘“‘Tothe boats!” The little band of pas- 
sengers, huddling together, followed thecrew; 
the old trapper carrying the old nun; the 
young novice clinging to him. 

Then the scuffle about the boat; curses, 
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threats, the Chevalier flinging mento the 
right and men to the left. Rominet edging 
forward, creeping under to get nearest the 
side ; the vessel lurching, the lightning flash- 
ing, crashing, for lightning and thunder 
were one ; the waves rising, cresting, to break 
over them. 

Suddenly the struggling crew broke, mak- 

ing for the other side of the ship; the Cap- 
tain was there undoing the ropes of the other 
barge. 
“Dog! thief! traitor! cut-throat!’ The 
maddened crew flung themselves upon him ; 
jerking him, cuffing him, with curses such as 
no woman ever heard before. 

‘*Children ! children !’’ the voice of the 
nun could be heard. 

“‘T shall get in! I shall get in! pirates! 
dogs! thieves! cut-throats !’’ and the Cap- 
tain’s curses overtopped the crew’s. And 
still Rominet, his money girdle showing in 
the lightning under his drenched garments, 
slipped through them to the side. 

“Your rotten hulk to hell with the rest !’’ 
yelled the crew flinging their captain again 
back into the wrecked rigging. 

‘Children ! children !”’ called the old nun 
again. And the lightning gave them all 
sight one of another: the old nun raising 
her hand as if the angelus were ringing ; the 
novice, her hair hanging, her garments torn 
from her by the waves, still clinging, still hid- 
ing her eyes ; the pale face and naked breast 
of the Chevalier bending over the boat ; Beli- 
saire hacking at ropes with his tomahawk ; 
Rominet, thrust back by the crew, rushing 
again to the side, to get in first. 

The waves dashed the life-boat against the 
ship ; it went to pieces ; ‘‘rotten like the ship, 
like the Captain !’’ 

“Take me in! Take me in!’’ screamed 
Rominet, again on the other side of the ship, 
at the receding barge. ‘‘A thousand! five 
thousand ! ten thousand dollars |” 

“Oh, holy St. Anthony! mercy! pity!’ 
the agonized cry of the Captain broke from 
the deck where on hands and knees he was 
creeping through the water. 

“Holy fiends and the devil !’’ roared the 
Chevalier springing toward him. 

Another crash and another flash, the prow 
went under. Rominet clasping a water cask, 
ran before the waves. 

“In heaven ....” The old nun dashed 
to the deck. ‘‘St. Anthony!” called still 
once more the voice of the Captain. 
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‘*Go to hell!’ cursed the trapper, crash- 
ing the tomahawk through his skull. An- 
other crash ! It was the last. With the wild 
scream of liberated denuded nature the 
young novice clung to the Chevalier and 
closed her eyes against his breast. 

And so the S¢. Anthony went down. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Quique fois wou planté zaricots rouzes ; zaricots 
blancs qui poussent.—Creole proverb. 

Sometimes you sow red beans, and white beans 
grow. 


MADAME ODALISE bent herself to the ma- 
ternal task thrust upon her with all the mi- 
nute conscientiousness of the microscopist. 
But never did saint or sinner have a more 
distasteful one, or one more at variance with 
natural inclinations. Childlessness, that 
secret grief of so many poor, weak, and 
religiously-feeble women, had been to her, 
like widowhood, a mere temporary fretting 
of her heart. She not only had risen above 
it, but she had risen above it in sucha 
way as to have the appearance of having 
thrust it down below her feet ; converting 
in heaven’s own despite, as many trades- 
men do, her very griefs into profits. ‘‘ Heart- 
losses are milestones to measure our advance 
by,’’ was one of her maxims, and then she im- 
proved upon it : ‘‘ Tombs are stepping-stones 
to heaven,”’ ascent being more expressive to 
her than advance. 

She must have imagined that intercourse 
above would be carried on by means of such 
aphorisms and maxims as saints furnish to 
their biographers ; and, not to be silent in a 
crowd of talkers, that horror of women, and 
animated by her old desire to please and cap- 
tivate any society she was placed in, shetaxed 
her imagination as she used to, in old days of 
bellehood, to furnish her with brilliant and 
applicable colloquialisms. And in the old 
days of bellehood, there was no one in the 
Creole circle, or French circle either, who 
could vie with her either for apt or brilliant 
sayings. 

The Chevalier’s child was commended as 
namesake to the most influential saints in 
the calendar. Marie, Anne, Joseph; it was 
painful self-denial in Madame to stop short 
anywhere, when partaking of sacred hospi- 
talities, but she was more severely tested than 
usual when out of a calendar, she had to se- 
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lect a half dozen, when a hundred would not 
have been too many,—when she had to slight 
hundreds, when one could not have been 
spared. In the darkest moment of her em- 
barrassment, inspiration brought to her the 
solution, as only inspiration can; and the 
synthesis of the whole calendar, and the 
symbol of her whole endeavor, flowered into 
the appropriate name, for her and the child: 
‘“‘Pieta.”” Pieta! Foreordination was ex- 
hausted in it; it was as when woman was 
called woman, not only an. appellation, it 
was a function, a quality,adestiny. Pieta! 
Nothing Madame Odalise had ever invented 
in the way of aptitude gave her more pleasure 
than that name ; it carried with it the stamp 
ofadenizen of Paradise. At first, invented 
for the child, the child, however, had so to 
speak, to become in itsturn, invented for the 
name. 

‘Conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity,’ could a six months’ old baby be 
more so, with such a paternal endowment of 
lawlessness as Madame Odalise knew by 
heart, and such a maternal legacy of what 
Madame Odalise knew by Christian intu- 
ition of a pervert from religion and a 
pervert from race? It all had to be eradi- 


cated—to immaculation, and regeneration 
forced upon nature. Madame Odalise’s vision 
became ecstatic as she thought of making not 
one but two saints, carving not one but two 
statues at the same time; halos thenceforth 


came to her in couples, as if fortwins. Na- 
ture cunningly assisted the process by turn- 
ing thechild in looks away from its mother’s 
features; molding its face in the old Gallic 
mask of the De Tritons and notably of Ma- 
dame Odalise herself; but the obstinate 
characteristics of the De Tritons, nature, 
wisely, for Madame Odalise’s purposes, cast 
aside, fashioning the little one’s temperament 
according to the model of sweet docility and 
humble obedience which Tinta furnished. 
But she grew and throve after the manner of 
both parents, who were pre-eminently pio- 
neer children born to stand the discipline of 
frontier life and Indian neighborhoods. 

The Chevalier’s departure was a nine days’ 
wonder, but the advent of his child, not only 
in the city, but in the neighborhood, in the 
the house, was one of those surprises which 
was limited by no time whatever; and 
gossip, which crystallizes around any dan- 
gling thread of circumstance, made stalactites 
in the way of parentage for the little orphan, 
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and could have stocked a subterranean cave 
with the drippings which inquisitive prying 
of servants caught. As distributers of news, 
the world has yet to show journalistic talent 
that could compete with the enterprise of 
the good old domestic slave; what was 
done and undone, what was said and un- 
said, nothing was_ to be kept a secret, in 
those days; it wasas if the volume of the 
angel Gabriel was being continually prepared. 
The cottage itself, with its batten doors and 
windows, was so discreet and Madame 
Odalise so skilled in the dialectician’s art of 
answering, without satisfying, inquiries, that 
the little interested world of New Orleans 
would have been deprived of some of its le- 
gitimate rights, had it not been for Didon; 
and Madame Odalise and her Pieta would 
most assuredly have been curtailed of some of 
their legitimate celebrity. 

Didon told every thing, without drawback 
or reserve, telling as she would be told to. 
How, during the animal period, the little 
animal was trained into the trick perform- 
ances of her age, only, with intent to her 
name, they were trick performances of piety ; 
fixing her little hands in prayer, at a sign; 
bowing her head in prayer before holy im- 
ages ; kissing the crucifix ; making the mo- 
tions which meant the sign of the cross ; all 
of which, as she had histrionic talent, the 
slave could make visible to her listener, with 
the addition of Madame Odalise’s attitudes, 
expressions, and ejaculations. 

As there were no parents to receive the first 
babbling dedications of speech, inchoate 
Ave Marias and Pater Nosters were cele- 
brated and passed for the initial venture of 
the infantile tongue on the vast expanse of 
woman's talk,—were celebrated and passed 
only by the grace of the same Didon; for 
tempted as usual, and as usual seduced by 
Zombi, had she not far, farantedated Madame’s 
pretty and pious conceit, by secretly impos- 
ing the easy syllables of her own heathen 
name, upon the indiscriminating tongue; 
substituting in her kitchen obscurity, her 
love-trained practices for Madame’s stiff 
artificialities? Time is too short for the tell- 
ing of a babyhood; with Didon’s utmost 
endeavor much remained untold; for every 
day was a miracle of growth and expansion, 
every day a miracle of sweetness and pretti- 
ness, every day a miracle of God’s goodness 
to childless women. 

Butin sober truth, the foul fiend himselfcould 
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not have tampered more efficiently with the 
pietistic atmosphere of the house, than she 
who was named to be an expression, an ex- 
emplification of it. And this was one item, 
which even Zombi permitted Didon to silence. 
Call her what they would, she was still a 
baby ;—and can any mother, or proxy mother, 
or even African nurse, practice the exercises 
of churchings, retreats, devotions, recollec- 
tions, catechism, confessions, communions, 
fastings, disciplines, in fine, all the finger- 
work necessary for the acquisition of the 
technical facility which in all professions 
distinguishes the professional from the ama- 
teur, with a baby in the house?—and it will 
have been seen that Madame Odalise had 
ambition to be far better than an amateur, in 
her art. 

It was not a mere matter of time, it wasa 
matter of concentration of will ; and cannot a 
mother or nurse or any woman concentrate 
mind, apart from the heart, when the heart 
is in an infant, although its name be Pieta? 

Massig used to say, that give him babies 
enough, and he could arrest the machinery 
of any conventof saints ; and soif this were a 
device of Satan it was not an original one, 
although it was new in its application and 
entirely unsuspected. Disobedience did not 
enter the Garden of Eden more insidiously 
than irregularity, that sin-appleofthe Church- 
people, into this garden of the Church. Mis- 
tress and maid, suffering themselves to be 
beguiled by their pleasures or their apprehen- 
sions, no longer hastened together to and fro, 
over the space between cottage and church ; 
alternation of duty and pleasure seemed a ne- 
cessity ; and even then more and more single 
attendance became dependent upon the pap- 
fed will and constitution of a teething, 
mouthing, tottering infant. For weeks at a 
time, the neglected catechism lay swamped 
in Didon’s mind ; and it is doubtful if it ever 
recovered its pristine vigor as a contestant 
with Zombi, in her. And it is no less doubt- 
ful whether, in those rare intervals of mys- 
tical communion, when the spirits of saints 
and holy personages used to come as if toa 
rendezvous with her soul ; it is doubtful, if 
Madame did not—as many a mother has 
done to the discomfiture of bodily guests—- 
carry thechild with her. Not outwardly, not 
publicly, but secretly, so secretly did the 
transformation take place; regeneration 
working degeneration. Not even the most 
intimate friend could draw an inference of the 
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havoc of the interior devotional life that 
lay behind the closed batten doors and win- 
dows of the still, bigoted-looking cottage. 
The confessor himself who pried into Ma- 
dame’s conscience as he dared not pry into 
his own, ignored it ; was the good lady her- 
self awareof it? Did she not believe her own 
excuses and explanations when she bemoaned 
frustrated attempts and did penance for un- 
willing dereliction ? When she accused the 
child, when she regretted its distracting 
presence, when she called all children ‘“‘ cas- 
ualties, unseemly for spiritual eyes,’’ was 
she talking of herself, or, like the Cap- 
tain of the S¢. Anthony, seeking to propitiate 
a possible eaves-dropper from heaven ? 

Perhaps she did not know; perhaps her 
eyes and her mind from long practice, only 
on the supernatural over the supercompre- 
hensible, had lost their earthly skill ; perhaps 
she could not know, for to know a woman's 
heart surpasses many a woman’s intellect, 
and a woman’s affections are always her de- 
ceivers and betrayers. Thrust them, with all 
the determination in the world out of one 
door, and they will come masquerading 
through another one, harlequinading if need 
be, in the most sacred, most consecrated ha- 
biliments. Never had Madame Odalise ut- 
tered a truer word of’ herself and her 
sex than ‘‘ A woman to be spiritual must at 
every moment say to her heart: ‘Vade, 
retro, Satanas!’’’ She was fond also of 
figuring to herself the heart of a woman 
filled with worldly, as she called human, af- 
fections, as possessed of a cancer, on which 
the divine hand was continually operating ; 
cutting here, burning there; tearing out by 
the roots somewhere else ; eradicating ruth- 
lessly ; for leave a germ of cancer or affection 
in the organ—and the skill of the surgeon 
has been in vain. Madame Odalise herself 
knew what cancerous troubles were. 

But the salvation of women, and of con- 
vents, lies in the transitoriness of babyhood ; 
whata speck in the length of a life ababyhood 
is! A little more durability than an orgy ; 
a little less thana passion. It is only a honey- 
moon of maternity, which waxes, wanes, and 
disappears, and leaves life pretty much as it 
found it; with a golden beatification of a 
moment to look back upon, at best with 
pleasure and longing, at worst with sorrow 
and despair. 

Madame Odalise was just learning to laugh 
when Pieta's babyhood terminated. 
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The end of babyhood for a girl was the be- 
ginning of convent. So it had been with 
Madame Odalise, so was it to be with Pieta. 

For the men in the colony, there were other 
schools and discipline; education for them 
meant not a thing of books, but of swords, 
pipes, and guns ; but for the women, the pa- 
ternal eye of royalty itself—that royalty of 
France, who educated himselfas royalty in 
women, he had provided for the needs of 
womanly culture in his far off province, by 
sending the Ursulines toit. It was the same 
as aroyal edict, that henceforth the women of 
Lousiana should be educated, refined, and 
trained in all the virtues and graces of the 
trainable sex; and the Spanish king, not 
a matriculate, as the king of France was, 
had added to the original curriculum, a 
standard of such high religious excellence, 
that it seemed that he desired to make of 
Louisiana women, more than women, trel- 
lising them into Spanish devotees. 

It was into this most favorable atmosphere 
for maidenly development that Pieta was 
transplanted at the age of seven—to remain 
until the next climacteric. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MONSIEUR MEANCE. 

Awnp life again flowed in itsold channels in 
the cottage. Before time had made up 
half another sufficiency for a babyhood, 
Madame Odalise was well set in her Sahara 
again—that is, returned to her bigotry, and 
Didon to the semblance of it; andthe in- 
terior of the dwelling corresponded perfectly 
to its rigid exterior. 

Some more of the cancer had been re- 
moved, and the place was healing according 
tothe fanciful figure, but the very healing 
wasa scarred distortion, which, added toother 
cicatrices, made the poor organism more re- 
pulsive in its wholesomeness than it had been 
in its disease. 

As may be supposed, the lady’s natural vis- 
itors, her relations, found intercourse with 
so austere a performer of duties whom they 
neglected unattractive, and going to her house 
no better for dullness than going toa church. 
To say that they neglected her would be do- 
ing them injustice; they only forgot her as 
did those other visitors whose attentions are 
aconvention of society when they are not 
one of trade : friends—like the delicate plant 
that closes its leaves at the approach of 
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night, the sensitive flower of friendship, 
folds its petals before the coming shadows of 
old age and. trouble. Whether the mystical 
surgeon took money as an affection and was 
operating it away as a cancerous germ, is an 
inference for those to whom the simile is fa- 
vorable ; certain it is that the fire which laid 
the business portion of the littlecity in ashes 
about this time, cauterized away a considera- 
ble portion of Madame Odalise’s subsistence 
in burning down a building she rented, and 
which she was not able to replace. 

It was Didon who suffered most both from 
the withdrawal of money and the withdrawal 
of friends. Her naturewasnot formed for as- 
ceticism, and it is improbable, even if the 
catechism could have been domesticated in 
her intellect, whether she could have made 
profession of the same resignation to loneli- 
ness and a spare larder as her mistress. 
Without catechism, and without an ascetic 
nature, she could not be blamed for adopting 
a suggestion of Zombi, which had in view the 
frustrating of the manifest (according to 
Madame Odalise) will of Providence. It 
takes time for things to come about, time to 
relapse intoarid bigotry after a May morning 
of baby enjoyment, time for friends to desert 
and funds to vanish, time for resignation 
and time for rebellion. Time was the com- 
modity of which New Orleans never suffered 
a lack—and if it took Didon five years to 
comprehend and accept Zombi’s solution of 
the situation’s becoming more and more em- 
barrassing, she was not more extravagant in 
her leisure than place and circumstances per- 
mitted. And if she had been more hasty, she 
had not perhaps been so successful, 

When the old Chevalier de Triton married 
Madame Odalise’s mother, there was another 
sister in the family who shortly after mar-, 
ried; and when the province was ceded to 
Spain, her husband, who had more means 
than De Triton (who had no means, so to 
speak, only a way, his sword), was enabled to 
testify his disapprobation by returning to 
France. But he held on to his property, a 
wise thing for even the most patriotic to do, 
and instead of suffering, made money at the 
hands of his enemies. The property was a 
concession on the river bank opposite the 
city, upon which an agent replaced him, 
clearing, planting, buying slaves, develop- 
ing, improving, and making money gener- 
ally, as agents sometimes do, in a manner 
far superior to their principals. 
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The large tract had by degrees been turned 
into a vegetable garden and orchard, which 
not only furnished the market, but which 
really was the market of New Orleans. 

Hitherward Zombi directed Didon’s 
thoughts, and hitherward about the same 
time his unfortunate destiny directed the 
course of the descendant of Madame Odalise’s 
sister, Monsieur Méance Delaunay, or as he 
was called, to distinguish him from an older 
Delaunay, Monsieur Méance, or more famil- 
iarly by intimates and servants, Mémé, and 
Monsieur Mémé. 

It was a long series of events that brought 
the Louisiana episode into the young man’s 
life. That he had prepared it for himself, he 
refused pointedly to admit. It was a far 
different couch indeed, the one he was so as- 
siduously preparing for his young limbs to 
repose upon, than this low, flat, swampy, 
isolated, stupid, ignorant, provincial Spanish- 
French lot, in which he was bid make 
himself comfortable. 
luxurious satins and laces of his taste de- 
mands a certain amount of geniality and 
generosity from one’s family ; the amount, 
great or small, was more than was disposable 
by the treasurer of his family, who was his 
grandmother and also it may be remembered 
the aunt of Madame Odalise ; aunt, not only 
by identity of blood, but by that far more 
salient kinship, identity of mind, temper, 
principles, and other furnishment of the 
soul. 

That he should voluntarily in exile perpet- 
uate the recollection of the author of it by 
frequenting the society of Madame Odalise, 
was what his epicurean nature forbade. One 
visit had been enough, as he expressed it, to 
satisfy the utmost exactions of his heart, and 
his heart had been the member of his elegant 
body whose exaction it had been most diffi- 
cult to satisfy; in fact if he had said that his 
life had been in one incessant state of op- 
pression under it, he would not have over- 
stated the truth of the case. 

Didon evoked what she invoked in the 
name of kinship—cabbages and potatoes. 

It sometimes seems as if discretion is the 
great curse of the world. Could God the 
Father Himself be our Charity, our Love, our 
Goodness, if He did not see and know all for 
Himself? If each one knew every other 
one’s affairs, could there be so much grief, 
loneliness, and suffering, even in the little 
river city New Orleans? 


But to lie amid the- 
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As has been seen, there was no discretion, 
no concealment, no silence in Didon. In 
asking for a loan of cabbages and potatoes, 
she could tell almost as much as the All- 
pitying Eye could discover in the same space 
of time. 

Long before daylight the plantation’s fleet 
of skiffs would cross the river to the city, and 
by daylight the buxom, broad-shouldered 
young negresses, with their hampers on their 
heads, would be calling in their musical 
voices the names of the finest and freshest 
vegetables tobe procured that dayin thecity. 
And as it is a city where to know the good is 
to love it and to have it, at least in gustatory 
things, the hampers were not long in empty- 
ing ; and before the sun was well in its place 
of business, the thrifty plantation could see 
its rowers and venders laughing and chatter- 
ing, crossing the river again, fresh and hearty 
for the next task. 

As to Bomba, the negro manager, he it was 
who marshaled the fleet and the rowers before 
day, distributed the hampers, loaded the ne- 
gresses himself, and started each one off with 
a good slap between the shoulders and some 
new attractive cry ; for he had a great talent 
for street cries, and sometimes made rhymes 
which sold the vegetables and fruit as well 
as their vaunted freshness and succulence,— 
when the venders returned, he received the 
proceeds of their wares and his cries, counted 
it, and sent the force back to the plantation. 

And then he would wait, hour after hour, 
in a manner that would cause the old agent, 
if he knew it, to turn in his tomb. Mass 
after mass would ring, the church would fill 
and empty, fill and empty again; had it not 
been for the pleasant amenities of his race 
and kind, time might have hung heavy upon 
his hands ; as it was, he had never morethan 
learned the domestic occurrences of half of 
the good families in the city, for only the ar- 
istocratic interested him, when his master, 
Monsieur Mémé, made his tardy appearance, 
usually about midday, to receive the gross 
amount of the sales and after deducting his 
private expenses deposit them in bank, ac- 
cording to the simple avocations of the gen- 
tleman farmer of those days. 

Bomba’s most faithful antidote against 
ennui was Didon, and it may have been his 
advice that turned her tosupplement the sur- 
reptitious cabbages and potatoes of the man- 
ager, by the fully accredited generosity of 
the kinsman. 
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But he had much more than cabbages and 

" potatoes to give. It was this weakness of 

Monsieur Mémé’s to give always more than 

was asked for, that had contributed to his 
exile. 

The way to the bank passed directly in 
front of the door of the old recluse, his rela- 
tive; and it came about, as much worse 
things come about in this world, that from a 
first yielding to impulse a habit was formed ; 
and as a matter of fact, it arrived that four 
days out of six, in passing he would use the 
knocker on the door. The first day it was 
fastened tight with the rust, and it pleased 
the young gentleman to remark how day by 
day its joints smoothed under his manipula- 
tions ; very different were the rusted joints 
of his aunt’s heart. 

“‘Good day, my aunt!” 

“‘Good day, my nephew.”’ 

** All well ?” 

“* All well, thank God !’"’ 

“Tthought I would look in a moment 
Co rere ae 

To which there would be no answer. 

“If you need any thing youknow.... 

“‘God will provide, my nephew !’’ 

Constant repetition of the same formula 
had worn it down to such facility and celer- 
ity that the gentleman’s taste in such mat- 
ters, and he had exquisite taste in every 
thing relating to social life, suffered and he 
strove with all the address of his polite mind 
to add to or amend his share of the conver- 
sation. Sometimes he originated that it 
looked like rain, or that he had a business 
engagement and must hasten—but this was 
allthat an imagination usually prolific toa 
fault on such occasions_ could contribute. 
And in either case the excuse was fictitious, 
for there are some social spheres which are 
elevated above the petty eventualities of the 
weather, and he belonged to such an one. 
And as for business, Monsieur Mémé, after 
depositing his money in bank, had no busi- 
ness more important or engagement more 
pressing than his own pleasure. Inasmuch 
as he was a young man of family and for- 
tune his business might have been said to be 
his pleasure, andin such a quiet place as 
New Orleans after Paris, it taxed his ability, 
keeping him on the rush, and granting him 
very little leisure to secure an ordinary com- 
petence in the way of amusement. 

And this was the excuse his friends made 
for him, hearing of his daily devoirs to 
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the cottage, that the old lady amused him ; to 
have supposed any thing else would have 
been more amusing than theold lady herself, 
with her tall angular figure, her limp cling- 
ing garments, her rapt expression ; her head 
inthe air and her feet in flat boats, as the 
large shoes which she wore through self- 
abnegation or economy were irreverently 
called. 

One afternoon Monsieur Mémé, in a flow 
of sparkling spirits toasted imagination. 
‘‘Imagination !’’ he apostrophized, ‘‘ thou 
goddess of the godless, thou saint of the un- 
sanctified, thou guardian angel of the em- 
barrassed, as Aurora clears the dawn, so 
clearest thou the half-light of the half lighted, 
as Flora scatterest flowers to bloom upon a 
dull, ugly earth, so scatterest thou those little 
flowers of thine which render dull, ugly life 
lovable, etc., etc.” 

His friends thought that as usual imagina- 
tion had come once again in one of those crit- 
ical moments of social life in which nothing 
less than the truth seemed impending. And 
so she had to follow the personification. For 
the formula at thecottage becoming daily 
more irksome and awkward, the visits had 
attained a degree of absurd ungracefulness 
unbearable to any one with so fine a sense of 
humor and grace as he,—and yet to omit 
them entirely was much like condemning 
one’s grandmother to loneliness, isolation, 
and unimpeded descent into poverty. And 
Madame Odalise, more and more, seemed to 
be taking upon herself resemblances to the 
maternal grandmother, whose purse and 
whose principles were so rigid,—and these 
resemblances contended more and more with 
the similarly increasing temptation torelieve 
himself of a good-naturedly self-imposed 
duty. Then imagination suggested religion 
as a topic of conversation, and the situation 
was saved. Every thing, thenceforward, 
sped as on the wings of love ; and while the 
old lady in a thousand different delicate 
ways, insinuated aids to reflection and devo- 
tion in his heart, he with no less variety, 
insinuated those comforts into her life which 
a man would not care to see even a disciplin- 
ary grandmother deprived of—comforts and 
alleviations of Didon’s suggestion or inspi- 
ration—and the time approached, agreeable 
enough for both of them, according to their 
standards of taste, when they both began to 
indulge in a hope—she that his eastern duties 
would be resumed, he that he could restore 
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her burnt property in a way that wou'd ap- 
pear profitable to him but would be so to 
her. 

She opened to him the store of her aphor- 
isms and maxims. He himself was almost 
an adept in such trifles of wit and words, 
eminently well suited to his mind, which, 
incapable of long reaches of thought, took 
great delight in the short brilliant flights. 
In his coterie at Paris, conversation was made 
of such flights, and the more ingenious the 
antitheses, the more loved and admired the 
author. As love and admiration were the re- 
wards not alone of society, but of life for 
Monsieur Méance, he made aphorisms and 
maxims, as the preux of old shivered hel- 
mets and pierced breastplates. Madame 
Odalise did not contemplate her efforts in 
this direction with any more satisfaction than 
he did his. Even in Louisiana the recollec- 
tions of them refreshed him. ‘‘ Woman ex- 
ists till love bids her live.” ‘‘ Love is the 
atmosphere, and hearts the celestial bodies of 
the realuniverse.”” ‘‘ When beautiful women 


die they become roses—or when roses die 
they become beautiful women,’’ he never 
could decide which were the better or more 
original turn. ‘‘Give me thy heart,’’ asks the 


man; ‘‘Can I give thee the universe ?”’ 
answers the woman. ‘The stars of heaven 
are the loves of earth,’”’ and so on. He in 
reality thought them as he breathed ; and if 
they were all formed of the same recurring 
materials, stars, roses, love, it is because 
these formed the staple of his thought mate- 
rial, just as Madame Odalise’s material was 
all sorrow, afflictions, crosses, and cancers. 
But while she gave him her maxim she with- 
held his, and although he composed many 
variations on hers, he never confided them to 
her. ‘‘ Loves are the steps by which a heart 
ascends to heaven.”’ ‘‘ When I look back on 
my loves, Icount them as milestonesin my 
life toward the beautiful.” ‘‘ The heart is a 
garden in which cupid plants flower after 
flower,”’ etc., etc. Andof these variations 
he made most effective use in the salons, fre- 
quented by the beaux and belles of the élite, 
in which, for want of the Parisian sphere, he 
diverted himself by shining. 

To say that Monsieur Méance pleased is to 
proclaim that he was handsome—and to pro- 
claim that was useless, for as the expressive 
ladies used to voice it in their own way, ‘‘it 
jumped in the eyes of everybody.”” To say 
that he was clever and charming, was always 
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to open a discussion. His qualities, like the 
qualities of any rich young Parisian of that 
day in New Orleans, were a fruitful subject 
of argument and often an occasion for the 
display of partisanship. Opinions ran close 
as to his final merits, and in a viva voce 
ballot—as the ballots of ladies are apt to be— 
two voices more or less, would often have 
consigned him to oblivion, as ‘‘ an aristocrat 
of great pretensions and no intellect”’ or to 
fame as ‘‘a charming gentleman of fortune 
and wit.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Montagnes zamé zoindes, do mounde zoinde. 
—Creole proverb, 
Mountains never meet, people meet. 


THEIR success in turning out the femi- 
ninely attractive might have been considered 
almost miraculous by those who did not 
know the specialty of the Ursuline sisters. 
They really seem in their abdication of sex to 
have retained the power of appointment over 
the charms they have renounced, and to have 
nominated beauties as other abdicating po- 
tentialities have nominated chamberlains, 
at least so one might think as recollection 
presents the long réle of beauties that have 
passed from behind the convent grating of 
St. Ursula, into the little world of New 
Orleans ; beauties whose celebrity has passed 
into proverbs, and even into the chronicle of 
historical pride. 

And as for the interior finishing, the mor- 
als, or Christian piety as they were then 
called, the young girlin the convent could 
attain not only education, but erudition, his- 
tory, mythology, chronology, and expunged 
literature; like treasures, they were there 
administered with a book-keeper’s method— 
so much given out, so much entered against 
recipient. And such were the order and reg- 
ularity in the venerable institution, that 
should one wish to know one’s ancestress’ 
weakness or strength in any given educa- 
tional locality, one could find tothe day, and 
enumerated by marks of conventual value, 
whether the death of Charlemagne had been 
credited with a good or the birth of Louis le 
Débonnaire credited with a bad mark. 

But recognizing their limitations, the wise 
sisters touched nothing after fourteen. One 
can imagine the respectable Mother Superior 
handing the candidate then over to Nature, 
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“‘4 vous, Madame.”” The first term after the 
fourteenth birthday was the end of the 
curriculum, wherever the contestants were. 
Knowing, as it were, ceased then, being com- 
menced, : 

It was the winter before the Easter about 
which Monsieur was trading the hope with 
Madame, that Pieta’s age gave her education 
summary weaning. Madame Odalise had 
handed a bud to the convent, an opening 
bloom was returned; a year later and the 
magical beauty of the blooming perhaps 
might have been missed. 

A carefully written report or catalogue of 
her accompanied her. All the seven years’ 
details summed up in gross amounts ; good 
conduct and geography, piety and chronol- 
ogy, vouched and certified for. But why 
quote from the report of the Mother Superior, 
or even glance at it, why not throw it down 
as Madame Odalise did, and gaze in despair 
at the bringer of it! For whatever of erudi- 


tion or Christianity Pieta possessed, she 
possessed first, last, and most conspicuously 
what Madame Odalise had not noticed in her 
hurried furtive interviews with the girl at 
the convent, what the Mother Superior had 
not catalogued or valued—what, perhaps, all 


of her educational currency would have been 
incompetent to value; she possessed great 
beauty. Without circumlocution, as Madame 
Odalise estimated it, she owned a face that 
could triumph in a trice over all the virtues 
that a Spanish capuchin could invent in a 
year. The girl had had two types to choose 
from, and she had not stinted herself, she had 
selected the best, unfalteringly, in each. In 
her own most beautiful youth Madame 
Odalise could not have been more danger- 
ously, more adorably, seductive. 

The mariner whose calculations have failed 
him, the inventor whose idea has betrayed 
him, the maiden whose letter has miscar- 
ried, the general abandoned by good weather, 
the philosopher before theashes of his youth’s 
manuscript—in short, biography could have 
been exhausted and not have shown a more 
disappointing failure of a well laid, cherished 
scheme than that which stared Madame 
Odalise in the face as she stared at the face 
of Pieta. 

The devoted ! the vowed! the consecrated ! 
the regeneration! the propitiation! St. 
Mary! St.Joseph! St. Anne! Pieta, forsooth ! 
Call her Rosamond—or Bellegarde—or.... 

In looking at her, Madame Odalise, who 
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knew men, felt a distrust in her heart of her 
own Spanish confessor ; was a distrust creep- 
ing into her heart also of those calm, severe 
personages, those prospective celestial com- 
panions of hers, whose elevation after death 
typified the earthly elevation of their souls ; 
frozen zones above the tropics of the heart? 
Was ever a saint up there who looked like 
Pieta, or the companion of a saint ? 

‘* My child,”’ she seized the cue of her con- 
duct and language immediately, that face, 
that look must be nullified, no embraces, no 
warmth, no emotion, calm, cold denegation 
of earthly, firm, steadfast affirmation of 
heavenly, gifts. ‘‘ My child,” looking at her 
coldly and distantly, ‘‘do not imagine that 
you have only left a convent, you have also 
entered one. You will find here not only 
the same life, but a more disciplined one; a 
life not of the body, but of the soul. Thelife 
ofthe body ....”’ 

Standing aghast herself, as at some stu- 
pendous failure, the girl looked and listened; 
her tall form, for in height she took after her 
father, seeming to droop, her eyes, the eyes 
of Tinta, chasing not the bright-winged but- 
terflies that flit before the eyes of young 
dreamers, but black-winged horrors and 
frightening thoughts. 

‘‘The body is the sepulcher of the soul. 
When one looks in one’s mirror, one should 
say, ‘Behold the face of asinner’; and the 
more beautiful the face, the more will it need 
the correction of scars to fit it for heavenly 
beatitude; the uglier, the more repulsive a 
face is on earth, the more beautiful it appears 
in heaven—the more beautiful on earth, the 
uglier in heaven. The saints turn in horror 
from physical perfection ....” 

With the text before her, she could have 
unrolled reflections by the hour ; the girl still 
standing before her, still looking for some- 
thing she saw not, still seeing what looked 
like funeral thoughts in her staring eyes. 

‘Pam! Pam! Pam!’’ The cannonade from 
the now thoroughly amenable knocker rang 
through the house. 

A humming bird could not have darted to 
a flower quicker than the heavy, clumsy Di- 
don darted to the door, and a humming bird 
would have shown more discretion under the 
circumstances. 

“It is by fixing the eyes above... .” 

But Monsieur Méance was in the room, 
bowing as he had done at this hour almost 
every day, Sundays excepted, for three years 
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past. Madame Odalise had forgotten the 
habit, but Didon who never forgot any thing 
but her churchly duties, remembered it. 

The young man thought in his gallantry 
that Diana had put on the costume of a con- 
vent girl to play some farce on this incense- 
dried aunt of his ; only Diana never had such 
a fresh morning dew of innocence glistening 
in her wide-open eyes. 

For the chaste Diana was never innocent— 
which was a theme Monsieur Ménace had 
often descanted upon in the Paris salons be- 
fore he had been sent out to the New World 
to recuperate his own innocence. Venus, he 
had maintained, was the more innocent of 
the two, inasmuch as she had been born and 
must necessarily have enjoyed a time of ab- 
solute ignorance, which means innocence. 
(In the Parisian world ignorance and inno- 
cence havealways been accepted assynonyms.) 
And at best Venus had always been an ig- 
norant, or as one would say, a rustic beauty. 
Whereas Diana on the contrary had come 
into life in a city, the Parisof the ancient 
world, and had come into it full grown and 
full wisdomed ; consequently there had never 
been a time in her life when she did not 
know the world(and when a Parisian says 
world, he says sin), 

Although it came from a young man who 
prided himself on knowing the world of 
mythology and the world of life with all the 
goddesses contained in both, it sounded more 
like a quibble than close reasoning. But it 
was neatly said, and the young men of Mon- 
sieur Méance’s age and set in Paris enjoyed 
aneat saying almost as much as a truthful 
one, particularly on the charms of simplicity 
and ignorance; besides, their sympathies were 
rather with Venus than Minerva. 

Whatever he thought or saw, Monsieur 
Méance betrayed it not, but went through his 
manual with presence of mind down to the 
weather excuse at the end. 

Madame Odalise was preoccupied, sum- 
moning internal forces, digging internal 
trenches, throwing up breastworks, storing 
ammunition, promptly making those hurried 
preparations for an unexpected foe with the 
military energy which had recommended her 
fighting forefathers. None knew better than 
she the dangers and temptations she was dis- 
covering in the prospect ahead of her—it was 
a battle-ground she had been over before. 
She answered the young man abstractedly, 
almost throwing at him one of the homiletic 
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sentences which were piling up like hand 
grenades to be used for sudden assaults of 
the flesh and the devil. ' 

When the door closed upon the graceful, 
self-possessed, but mystified Monsieur Mé- 
ance she calmly continued her address of wel- 
come, the recipient still standing, waiting 
with all her unsatisfied wants in her eyes: 
“‘regularity, discipline, self-examination . .”’ 

Monsieur Méance proceeded down the street 
to the Exchange, taking careful precaution 
against the innate maliciousness of planked 
banquettes, but gesticulating, ejaculating, 
talking to himself, abandoning himself as a 
gentleman of his inward state of excitation 
would naturally do, to the confidence of the 
sun, the air, or any other eavesdropper, stop- 
ping to repeat over and over again Didon’s 
hurried answer to his hurried question. 

“Her niece! Her niece! Of all things her 
niece! An incarnation of love in the house 
ofasaint! Whew!” he blew through his 
lips. ‘‘Her niece! But how? But when? 
But where? A niece! Does my family hold 
indeed a niece? Oh, my grandmother! A 
niece! Mamzelle Pieta! Pieta! Pieta! 
Flower in ecclesiastical stucco! Pieta! Oh 
piety! What conceit! What egotism! 
What vanity! Shestood looking like Made- 
moiselle Eve at the first sight of Monsieur 
Adam ; her heart blossoming like a lily from 
her eyes! What a conception! What a 
beautiful conception! The lily heart of a 
young girl! The archetypal flower! The 
archetypal heart ! Pure to an impossibility, 
and impressionable as St. Veronica’s nap- 
kin! No, faith! Itis I who am the rapkin! 
A miraculous face, and I the image bearer 
for,’ he said “life,” presumably he meant 
“ weeks.’? 

Notwithstanding his elation and his tor- 
turing state of intrigue he forebore to ques- 
tion any one about the niece, or even to men- 
tion her name, respecting not so much the 
evident reserveof Madame Odalisein the mat- 
ter as the traditions of his set, which did not 
counsel the signaling the discovery of god- 
desses or demi-goddesses, one to the other, 
be they Venuses or Dianas! But like the 
good little girl in the fairy tale, he could not 
open his lips without a jewel dropping from 
it; a jewel of anaphorism ora maxim. At the 
feet of the most beautiful woman you some- 
times find the impossible. ‘‘ Lilies are the 
flowers that spring from a pure woman’s, 
roses from a beautiful woman’s, heart.’ 
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“Lilies are the saints among flowers.” 
‘‘ Piety,”’ or as he called it, ‘‘ Pieta is the lily 
of virtues.’’ Hefelt that there wasan enigma 


somewhere in the lily flower or a beautiful. 


woman or the virtues, the answer to which 
should be Pieta—and thesense of which would 
be a mystification to his friends, but hecould 
not properly frame it. ‘‘Why is the most 
beautiful of flowers the fairest of women? 
What should be the name of the flower of 
purity?” 

He could not keep his mind away from the 
name or the enigma; it was something like 
the entrain of old days in Paris. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
STILL WATERS. 


Li zié n'a pas una balisaze—Creole proverb. 
Eyes have no boundary. 


PETA took the place assigned her in the 
routine of the house, and the routine of life. 
Her serious duty was to be religious ; her 
amusement, embroidery and reading aloud 
the lives of the martyrs. There was no ques- 
tion of any thing else, and no more doubt in 
Madame Odalise’s mind about the accepting 
than about the administering of her code, 
which in its definition and treatment of 
pleasure as sin and of pain as virtue she had 
found so admirably adapted to the mainte- 
nance of piety. But the Ursulines had an 
easier task thanshe. Theimpermeable walls 
of a convent are the only sure retainers of 
the volatile essences of youth and beauty— 
and the absence of mirrors, the only guar- 
antee of self-unconsciousness ; and the self- 
unconsciousness of youth and beauty is, in 
conventual parlance, their innocency. Ma- 
dame Odalise did what she could; her increased 
rigidity and asceticism would have taxed the 
cloistral capacities of not one but a score of 
convents, and her discipline, as she had 
promised Pieta, was of an exalted inflexibil- 
ity, which not only resembled but so far sur- 
passed the girl’s school days, as to make 
them appear a roseate relaxation in compari- 
son. That for the interior; for the outside 
world, the precautions were minute ; limited 
only by Madame’s fears, and they were limited 
by nothing, for when memory of her own 
experiences of the impishness of temptation 
ceased, imagination gladly extended the pros- 
pect ; and the imagination of a saint far sur- 
passes that ofasinnerin devising temptations. 
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Whenever they went through the street, 
the aunt would herself pin over the young 
girl’s face the double veil, which has been 
well called the gallant’s despair. And while 
she held the young girl’s hand, well tucked 
under her arm, and Didon closed up the ranks 
well behind, according to private directions, 
she would detail the ever fresh and new max- 
ims, which came inspired by the new vocation. 
‘‘Guard thine eyes, and thou guardest thy 
soul,’ ‘‘ The eyelids cover the nudity of the 
soul.’’ ‘‘The eyes should be raised but to 
God.” ‘‘The prayer of the spiritual woman 
should be, ‘Make my eyes, oh God, blind, 
my ears deaf, my mouth dumb, except to 
Thee.’’? Madame Odalise had her own par- 
ticular reasons for selecting the eyes about 
which to rampart her maxims. 

Still, with all her inflexible patience and 
dare-sin courage, she did not hide eventuali- 
ties from her sight—in fact, she could not, 
and, in her despondency, she bemoaned what 
has been the supreme consolation of other 
women. Even across her moments of reli- 
gious self-abandonment, there would flit dis- 
tracting reflections as to the fallacy of the 
frailty of human beauty, and she would cal- 
culate what number of years it would take 
before Pieta’s veils could be safely lightened 
or removed entirely. 

Had she consulted Monsieur Mémé, who 
was an authority on such subjects, he would 
have answered most decidedly : ‘‘ With im- 
punity, never, Madame!” 

The weather improved its promises, as this 
gentleman’s business suffered a sudden re- 
laxation, for he found the time not only to 
increase the length of his visits but their in- 
terest. He exerted with grace and ease those 
arts of conversation which had charmed a 
fastidious circle in Paris; and imagination, 
which had awakened at one time such rap- 
turous gratitude for a solitary effort, im- 
agination now seemed on the tiptoe of readi- 
ness always to drop pics like bonbons into 
his mouth. He had not toexert any thing to 
make the charms of his manner and his face 
felt. 

The embroidery of Pieta was cross-stitch, 
that thread and needle heirloom of the nuns; 
a mechanical affair of counting and copying. 
It was as good as bigotry for transforming 
into stiff, conventual lines the sweet grace- 
fulness of the human body; it was better 
than a punishment for enforcing silence. 

‘One, two, three, blue ; one, yellow; one, 
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red ; one, two, three, four, five, six, green.’ 

What the young girl thought as, raising 
her eye from blue to green, she encountered 
the animated handsome figure, looking so 
virtuously always at her aunt, not at her; 
or what she thought as she listened, who can 
tell? Or in her room afterward, what she 
thought as she recalled it, who can tell? She 
had none of the soliloquial facilities by which 
an outsider can penetrate into the inmost 
workings of a young girl’s mind; and her 
convent trained tongue forbade a confession 
to Didon, which most assuredly would have 
been betrayed, and which would have fur- 
nished another way, although an indefensible 
one, of arriving at what must be left to con- 
jecture. There is no member of the human 
body that responds so readily to training as 
the tongue, or shows quicker the lack of it. 

Monsieur Mémé’s tongue was franker, not 
only with himself but with others. It con- 
fessed without reservation that a daily sight of 
the silent, beautiful young girl with the down- 
cast eyes, had become a dhily necessity to 
him, if only to see them rise and reveal ; he 
called them eyes of immaculate conception, 
whatever he meant by that, and whenever he 
thought of them, the necessity to look into 
them became so keen that it cut away his 
judgment and almost threatened his discre- 
tion. 

He could never resist a necessity. In this 
case he did not even make the attempt. He 
not only indulged in the morning visit, but 
he indulged in it, as he would have said, with 
passion ; for when he personally left the cot- 
tage, his mind remained behind ; still talking 
and looking at Madame Odalise, still seeing 
Pieta; watching her eyelids rise, her lips 
count the stitches, her hands thread the 
needles ; and then guessing at the rest of the 
day ; the reading the lives of the saints, the 
trips to church, the prayers, the angelic sweet- 
ness, the goodness, the silence, in short, the 
all of her life that he could extract from 
Didon. At hours extremely inconvenient to 
himself, his necessity drove him to follow 
the ladies to church, or at least Didon, for 
she followed the ladies ; and like a brigand 
he buried his face in his cloak, while he stole 
the looks that were elevated to the Virgin, 
and waylaid the sighs that accompanied 
prayers. And of nights, on his way to the 
plantation, he fell into an old Parisian weak- 
ness, that of window adoration, before the 
aperture which Didon had designated as the 
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right one. And his mind became the haunt- 
ing ground of considerations which never 
obtrude but to heighten love with the sus- 
picion of sacrifice. 

His friends had no need to tell him that he 
was young, rich, and handsome, and could 
not only pretend to, but claim, the hand of the 
best and richest in Louisiana; this he had 
worldly sense to know for himself. They 
also had no need to smile and insinuate about 
the Chevalier’s woodland bride. He also as 
a man of the world knew how to classify the 
pretty idyl about the Spanish waif, the In- 
dian rites, and marriageceremony. That his 
parents in France would not only never con- 
sent to, but would never forgive, union with 
the child of such an idyl, he considered him- 
self foolish to doubt. He had theories also 
of his own, cherished theories, which he had 
always intended to prove by his life, theories 
against the enchaining of a young man toa 
woman, matrimonially ; and he had a keen 
sense of humor, that is, of the fitness of 
things. 

‘““While my ancestors were jousting in 
tournaments,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ hers 
were scalping one another. While my an- 
cestresses had pages to carry their trains, 
hers were trooping naked through forests, 
with papooses on their backs.” This 
thought alone should have been sufficient to 
extinguish love, but it didnot. Love excited 
Monsieur Méance Delaunay’s intelligence, 
and increased his sensitiveness only to tri- 
umph the more brilliantly over both. 

He not only represented to himself the 
ridicule of his position by his friends, but he 
lent them his own wit to sharpen their ridi- 
cule with ; supposing, with the egotism of 
the aristocrat, that to all of his friends, to 
the whole world even, the very name of an 
alliance between a Delaunay and a whole, 
half, or quarter Indian would be unbearable. 
Unbearable? yes—but, but, indispensable. 
Indispensable ! so indeed it began to appear 
to Monsieur Méance, and the irresistible force 
of his silent passion became so great that 
one day, sweeping away all barriers, it flowed 
under the eyes, not of Madame Odalise her- 
self, but of one who replaced ocular by 
auditory evidence of the fact. Thereafter 
Monsieur Méance manipulated the knocker 
in vain, and what he could not deny himself, 
Madame Odalise had abundance of firmness 
to deny him. 

And thereafter for the young girl it must 
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have been one lethargy of mass, embroidery, 
and mute cross-stitching of ‘‘Joseph vendu 
par ses fréres.’”” How much red there was 
where there should have been blue, and how 
many times three and five had been put for 
six and two, it would be interesting to find 
out by reference to the model. The idea of 
such a comparison as a test of the worker 
never occurred to Madame Odalise ; and what- 
ever deviations from the original of color and 
angularity Joseph and his brethren suffered 
at the hands of his copyist, wereas unknown 
and unsuspected as the deviations from the 
original sample of angularity and coloring 
in Pieta’s own organism. Holding the keys 
of ignorance and knowledge in her own 
hands, Madame Odalise felt as secure as 
when with her own hands she fastened the 
back gate against Didon’s deviations. The 
cause of Monsieur Méance’s sudden exclu- 
sion was not only not alluded to, but his ex- 
istence in the world was as completely 
ignored as though it had ceased; only Ma- 
dame Odalise led her little army more relent- 
lessly than ever, over churchings, fastings, 
penances, and novenas, up the slow advance 
of that inclined plane which was to end in 
post-mortem recompense. 


While Monsieur Méance just as surely re- 
treated down the plane toward that other ex- 
tremity where post-mortem punishments are 
awarded. At least so it appeared. 

For the one restraint put upon him by the 
stern deafness of Madame Odalise, for the 
one cross that he suffered, he indulged in ex- 


cesses by the score. It was not only gam- 
bling and absinthe, it was not only bails and 
banquets, it was not only love-making and 
love-breaking, it was not only the thousand 
ways by which relaxed gentlemen resent a 
disappointment in love, it was the million 
ways which the imagination of secluded 
ladies can invent for men to lose soul and 
body. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Macaque dans callebasse.—Creole proverb. 
Monkey in the calabash. 


IF Didon’s election had been certified, if 
her conversion had only been what it ap- 
peared, there would be another nun up in 
heaven this day. 

If Didon had not told her of the young man 
following her to church ; if she had not made 
E-July. 
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her peep through the window at night to 
show her the young man standing there; if 
she had not made her understand the sub- 
stance of the reason for his absence, how 
could Pieta have found it out? Can love, 
even true love, accomplish the impossible? 

And Didon herself was more dependent 
upon Bomba for information than Cupid 
might havelikedtoown. Bomba got it from 
Monsieur Mémé’s rowers, and he, when Di- 
don came to him in the morning for vege- 
tables, told her all or if not all, enough to re- 
veal what might be all to Didon. 

When Didon repeated what little she did 
repeat to Madame Odalise, the stern, thin 
face of the old lady looked as if it had hada 
cursory view of hell. It was worse than in 
the time of the late Chevalier, not that Mon- 
sieur Mémé was so much worse than he, but 
that their own standard, Madame Odalise’s 
and Didon’s, was so much higher. 

It was to Pieta that Didon emptied the bot- 
tom of her basket, to Madame Odalise she 
barely revealed the nature of its contents. 

“Of the world she knows nothing,” so 
wrote the Mother Superior in her report about 
Pieta, to Madame Odalise. ‘‘Of men and 
women less than when she was born. Her 
mind is ¢abu/a rasa; may you maintain it so.”’ 

That was the finest blossom of conventual 
education,—innocence. Send them a mere 
human infant of seven, they restore you an 
Eve of fourteen. 

If thenegro rowers lied to Didon it was ex. 
cusable on account of the sufferings inflicted 
upon them, and the sin must have been trans- 
ferred to the sin account of their master. If 
Didon lied to Pieta, and heaven forgive sus- 
picion of such a pious soul, she must have 
had urgent reasons tempting her thereto, or 
Zombi. And Pieta believed these lies, her 
credulity growing with her sorrow ; she was 
only making good the Superior’s report of 
her, and responding to her convent edu- 
cation ; every thing was truth there, every- 
thing credible ; a doubt of an orthodox source 
was a heresy, and Didon was orthodox toa 
fault. That Pieta could believe Didon, was 
owing beyond question to the eloquence of 
the Cathedral preacher, who had taken this 
occasion to unveil and denounce the seven 
capital sins, and whose graphic descriptions 
of the world and men and women in it would 
have given Evein the sametimea knowledge 
that could not have been obtained during two 
lifetimes in Paris. 
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Oh the blackness of the world! Oh the 
Satanic beauty of sin! Oh the fragility of 
human resolution! Oh the perishability of 
human souls ! 

Theappalling hopelessness of it would have 
frightened a braver heart than possessed by 
the daughter of Tinta. But where her 
mother had courage she had faith, and in the 
daily enlightenment acquired from preacher 
and Didon, she prayed with a fervency that 
might have made angels of every gentleman 
of New Orleans. And from day today she 
awaited in faith an answer to her prayers. 

It seemed a year, in truth it was only six 
weeks, since Monsieur Méance’s last visit, 
but weeks counted by the day are long. And 
it was January weather. Four fair days, 
three cloudy days, and two stormy days, that 
is the program then as now for New Orleans 
weather. The fair days of blue skies and 
sunshine, flower fragrance and bird song, 
to make one love life; the sultry days to 
make one long for it; the stormy days 
to make one despair over it. At least it 
seemed so to Pieta. January is a terrible 
month for the masculine soul and for the 
feminine, too, and it is a terrible month 
for rowers to be kept night after night in 
a skiff on the river until daylight—at least 
so thought Pieta. . 

It was during the stormy days, Pieta sat 
with her embroidery under the eye of her 
aunt. It was a period whenthe limpid stream 
of a young girl’s life was supposed to flow 
purer under supervision. The hour was the 
one when Monsieur Méance used to call. 

‘*Tante Oda?’’ 

‘* What is it, Pieta?”’ 

She was going to ask something she was 
thinking about, but she changed her mind. 

‘«That sermon last Sunday .. . did it not 
seem the true inspiration ?’’ 

‘‘The inspiration of holy men is the con- 
demnation of sinners. Satan does well to 
entice them from the Church. There would 
be, there would be no sin, were the Church 
our home; the Church should be our 
family, our friends, our past, our present, 
our future. ... At the point of the bayo- 
net, yes, at the point of the bayonet if 
necessary, should we be forced to recognize 
this. Mychild, when Satan holds down the 
eyes, when Satan closes the ears, then should 
.... instead’’—— jumping to her excitable 
point, the excitable point of all of her set, and 
—gstart the ccnversation where one would— 
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that, she must rush to, with her floods of re- 


sentment and eloquence, ‘“‘to send them 


back, to rebuff them! With armed men to. 


touch the holy body of every Mother Church ;. 
it was, it was—the act of a hangman arrest- 
ing the mother hastening to nourish her 
children.’’ Words could not convey, her face 
could not express the scorn, contempt, and 
anger of her heart, that the brothers of the 
holy office of the Inquisition should not have 
been permitted to chide sin, here in her own 
city.——._ ‘‘Arrested and sent back in the dead 
of night by Miro? By Miro? No! by Satan, 
by the devil, by the fiend himself! The an- 
gels wept in heaven that day, to see the in- 
sult passed upon the mother of God! Blas- 
phemy ! blasphemy! blasphemy! A mother 
should correct her children. To save their 
bodies from sin, she should correct them. 
But to save their souls, to save a soul from 
everlasting hell, from everlasting hell, what 
is there a mother should not do? And as 
children should bow to our mother, even, 
even as when like Abraham, she raises the 
sacrificial knife . even if she asks the 
blood, the blood of one nearest... ” 

This was the way they talked when to- 
gether, this was the tone of conversation Ma- 
dame Odalise adored. The time passed. 

“‘Tante Oda !’’ the girl began again after 
a long pause, a long stitching of her canvas ; 
and again she changed her mind. 

‘“‘T hope the weather will change, so that 
more can go to vespers to-day.’’ 

Her great eyes were haggard ; one would 
have said that from looking, looking so much, 
they had been unable to close, even if, as 
her aunt said, the opened lids revealed the 
nudities of the heart. And her face—one 
would have said, that not each day, but each 
hour of six weeks, had been an eternity of sus- 
pense, waiting, inquiring, anxiety. 

‘‘Tante Oda!’ she wanted to say, ‘‘Oh! 
Tante Oda! The souls, the souls out there, 
can we do nothing to save them? The souls 
in the blackness of the world, to die into the 
blackness of hell! The souls, Tante Oda! 
think of them, the souls of men. And life 
is so short, and eternity so long ! And oh !— 
the torments, the tortures, the anguish! You 
heard the preacher! the frown of God! the 
scourge of fire, the hissing serpents, the hiss- 
ing sins that have coiled around human 
lives, the cries, the groans, the tears, the 
supplications—too late ! too late—and we, the 
saved, to see, to hear, and unable to succor, 
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even so much as tospeak, to look—not even the 
dropof water ! Oh ! the anguish of the saved ! 
Oh ! the hell in heaven ! Tante Oda ! For our 
own happiness, for our own sakes, let us 
go out, let us go out to the lost, to the sin- 
ning—Oh ! Tante Oda ! Let us gothis instant 
to Monsier Mémé, you and I! Let us repre- 
sentto him, let us implore him to save his 
soul, his life! He does not know, he cannot 
know! I would fail on my knees to him. 
‘Monsieur,’ I wouldsay, ‘ Monsieur, think of 
your mother, of your sisters, of your grand- 
mother.’—Tante Oda! Let us pray for him. 
Yes, but let us dosomething also, let us force 
him toamend ! Let us not sit here day after 
day copying little prints with our hands, 
copying little prints with our lives ; and the 
men out there going to destruction, the great, 
strong, handsome young men, the hope of 
the world !|—Is it to be a heaven only of 
women and priests |—Listen'to the rain, Tante 
Oda! And look at the sky—that cloud ! that 
cloud ! It looks like the angerof God! And 
the sullen ugly earth! Does it not look as if 
it were full of sin and wickedness? Oh! 
the dark, gloomy, hopeless, poor world !— 
It thundered and lightened all night, I could 
not sleep for thinking ; I could not pray for 
thinking. 

‘Did Didon tell you, about Monsieur Mémé, 
Tante Oda? Hecrossed the river last night, 
The more furious the storm, the more de- 
termined he is to cross the river. What is 
the use of my praying for his soul if he is 
going to lose his life? Ifthe saints would 
but keep him from crossing the river! He 
does not even carry a scapulary, Didon says. 
Didon says the water foams mountains high. 
It is so black they cannot see their hands be- 
fore their faces: The poor negro rowers call 
upon the saints and the Virgin, but Monsieur 
Mémé only curses them the worse for not 
rowing harder. The thunder claps so loud, 
they sometimes think they are gone, and the 
lightning, they can feel it burn all over them. 
He is always in a terrible rage, they have 
never seen any thing like it, and he looks so 
fierce, so fierce they get frightened. |Some- 
times they run into drifting trees ; one time 
the boat nearly capsized, Didon says.—In 
the name of heaven, Tante Oda! so cold and 
so still! Do you not know? Can you not 
think ? Do you not see?—Oneof these nights 
Monsieur Mémé will cross the river—but he 
will never reach the other side. The thun- 


der will clap, and the lightning will flash, — 
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I can see the boat go over—Oh God ! I have 
seen it night after night! I see them go 
down, I see them stretching their hands 
above the waters, the black hands of the ne- 
groes, the white, white hands of Monsieur 
Méance, with the diamond ring glittering on 
his finger—I see the look in his eyes! I hear 
the cry from his lips! Oh to be a saint 
then |—— 

‘‘How dark it is getting, and so cold, and 
what rain! It might be such a night as to- 
night! He is inthecity—I sawhim pass. Did 
you not see him pass, Tante Oda, a while 
ago?—That ugly, ugly river, I hate it! 
I am afraid of it. I have looked at it from 
the convent terrace, in daylight. I have 
seen it at night, peeped at it from the win- 
dow when all were sleeping. Ugly always, 
but in a storm !—He will go down under it— 
and his soul, Tante Oda! Think of his soul ! 
His young, handsome, brave, strong soul! 
.... Better a few more women lost, anda 
few more men saved !’’ 

She wanted to say it, over and over again. 
She wanted to say it.—It was so poignantly 
loud in her heart, and still, when she opened 
her lips to do so—it was always and never 
any thing else but, ‘‘ Tante Oda, the church,’’ 
or, ‘‘Tante Oda, the sermon.’’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ca que ti bien feré zamé ti mal feré. 
What’s rightly done, is never wrongly done, 


THE little city went trembling into the 
night, with clouds and rain and the memory 
of past storms and hurricanes thick upon her. 
The inhabitants of brick structures may have 
felt less acutely their own littleness and in- 
sufficiency in a combat with the elements, 
but those who were condemned by poverty 
or their own parsimony to the instability of 
wooden provisions, they could do little better, 
these householders, as they fastened their 
doors and windows, shaking and rocking with 
the house, than repeat the exhortation of their 
intendant, addressed as a consolation, after a 
past devastation by wind and rain: ‘‘Let us 
put our faith in the divine Providence, who 
will appease our alarms and remedy the evils 
with which we are afflicted. Let us give a 
last proof of our loyalty to one sovereign by 
not abandoning a country which we have 
conquered and preserved in spite of human 
foes and the elements leagued against us. Let 
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us give toGod the proof of our perfect resigna- 
tion by saying with the holy man Job, etc.” 

The Mississippi surged and swelled under 
the wind now dashing its spray over the 
levee, now sinking into ominous hollows, as 
if cowed and quelled under the heavy dis- 
charge of rain, which riddled and honey- 
combed the opaque surface. There was no 
sun to sink, for for two days the sun had not 
risen. A hundred muttering thunderbolts 
would break and blast at once, staggering 
the earth with noise, and shivering the heav- 
ens with lightning flashes, and the wind 
would scream out as if the lightning hurt it. 

The rowers lay in their blankets under the 
tarred cloth awning of the rocking, rolling 
Delaunay skiff, muttering prayers, holding 
fetiches in their hands against the elements ; 
nodding in spite of their fears, and dreaming 
hell-dreams of the storm about them, starting 
to false alarms, waking to find the reality 
worse than their dreams, and sinking again 
with African impotence against sleep, into 
oblivion of danger and of their master. 

‘*Here, Ulysse! Neron! Paco! Dalt! 
Fools! Animals! Brutes!’’ that was the 
way the master always accosted them in 
storms. ‘Idiots! here! are you going to 
keep me in the rain all night !”’ 

They jumped out of their blankets, over- 
throwing the awning, tripping over their 
cars, jostling one another in their haste to 
help him into the skiff to wrap his cloak 
about him, to steady him on his way to the 
seat in the stern, while he took advantage of 
the lulls in the wind and the pauses in the 
thunder to vent his ill-temper upon them ; 
making the unfortunate slaves responsible 
for losses at club and lapses of courtesy, dis- 
appointment in love and disgust of life, ha- 
tred of himself, hatred of Louisiana; daring 
the devil, daring sin, daring thé very ele- 
ments, when even to the bravest courage 
whispers, ‘‘ Go not forth to-night !”’ 

Didon was right! None but a desperate 
man were capable of crossing the river, so 
after a frolic. A soul in immensity were not 
more insignificant than this frail boat in the 
night. 

The boatmen pulled and strained and 
struggled against the current, the effort 
forcing out shoal-grooves from them, as 
Didon said. The thunder fell over them, the 
lightning played about them, the waves 
broke over the sides of the boat, the whirl- 
pools twisted them around, and the rain 
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pounded into the boat as if to pound it to the 
bottom ; two of the men had to drop their 
oars and bail, bail for life—as Didon said. 

The furious water hissed and heaved about 
them ; and the night so black, so black ; the 
sky right upon them—almost mashing them 
into the river. They ran upon a log—all was 
over! No! no! not yet. Thenegroes called 
aloud on the Savior, the Virgin, while the 
master cursed because they did not row 
better. 

That they ever reached the opposite shore 
was the miracle that always bewildered the 
rowers. Assoon as the stern touched the 
gunwale, Monsieur Méance leaped out. 
When he was at a little distance old Ulysse 
lifted up a sodden blanket and pointed out the 
direction of the negro quarters tothe huddled 
creature underneath, who had crossed the 
river and braved death in contraband. 

‘‘For God’s sake,’’ he said, ‘go!’ It was 
not the first time that the ferryman had 
helped a woman of his race to a friend or 
lover-—but he had never seen so desperate a 
case as this. It must, he feared, be for life 
or liberty. 

‘* Not that way !’’ he called as loud as he 
dared, ‘‘the master!’’ But she fled as if she 
had not heard him, and disappeared in the 
darkness, 

The residence was not far from the bank. 
It stood high up on brick pillars. The wind 
raged, assaulting it with might and fury ; the 
rain ran down the stairway as if it were a 
gallery. Theold negro house guardian lay 
stretched on his blanket inside the door. 

Monsieur Méance stepped over without 
waking him and opened the door of a cham- 
ber where a fire blazed and wax candles 
burned brightly. He shivered with cold at 
the sight of it. Behind him came the figure 
that had followed him from the boat, running 
as he did through the rain, stepping as he 
did over the sleeping negro; meeting his 
eye as he turned to cast aside his dripping 
cloak. 

“Pieta f° 

Sodden by the rain, buffeted by the wind, 
but in her convent uniform, her hair, plaited 
in two long plaits,smoothed down the side of 
her face, exactly as she looked and stood the 
first day he saw her, when she reminded him 
of Diana. Fixing him with her eyes, which 
more than ever were not the eyes of a Diana, 
the daughter of Tinta spoke her words of 
barbarous simplicity. 
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‘“‘T prayed for you to return and you did 
not return. I prayed for you to amend and 
you did not amend. ican pray no longer. I 
have come. If you had lost your life out 
there on the river, I would have lost mine. 
If you lose your soul, I shall lose mine.’’ 

Out there on the river! In that hell of 
rushing water, lightning, thunder! Out 
there with but one small plank between them 
and eternity! Out there, unflushed by 
wine, unpushed by bravado! She! The 
young man blanched, he struck his head with 
his hand, an exclamation of horror escaped 
him. 

She stood looking at him. Had he heard? 
Did he understand? Had she said it yet? 
She did not remember. She had repeated it 
so often to herself, she could not tell 
whether she had said the words or only 
thought them ; she opened her lips again. 

The wind and the rain outside were still 
rehearsing their tempest ; the time came for 
another clap of thunder, another flash of 
lightning. She closed her eyes involuntarily 
and like a child caught at something during 
the thunder. 

Afraid! She was then afraid ! 

Afraid of that child’s play here in the 
He crossed 
Her 


house, and yet, and yet ——. 
where she was and knelt before her. 
dripping garments brushed his cheek ; he 
took her hand; he bowed his head, and he 
seemed unnerved, he that had laughed and 
cursed during the storm. 

It was then that Monsieur Mémé made 


proof of himself. He repulsed it all back 
into his mind, his heart, the thoughts of the 
hell on the river, the shivering, trembling, 
agonized form under the negro blankets ; the 
youth, the purity, the innocence, the beauty, 
his own unworthiness—and—oh ! the raging 
of the elements in his heart! a Louisiana 
tornado in a Louisiana heart !—her love ! her 
love! her love! Thrusting it all back, emo- 
tion pressing against eyes, lips, breast, he 
laid his forehead one moment against the lit- 
tle cold, trembling hand. It was socold! so 
trembling ! and he arose from his knees, 

‘* Pieta |’ he said, so natural, yet so unnat- 
ural for him. He was indeed the finished 
actor his friends accused him of being. Even 
his face was no longer haggard nor his eyes 
wan, as they had a right to be. 

‘*Pieta! my sister !’’ 

And she was so trembling, tottering, how 
easily he could have carried her. He lead her 
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toachair. Her long plaits were dripping, 
even her face, so pinched and blue and cold 
where the rain had pelted it, was glistening 
with water, but he did not touchthem. He 
pushed her in the chair to the fire. She 
leaned her head back against the soft cush* 
ions and closed her eyes; whether he were 
in the room or not, she could not tell. 

Mela, the wife of the porter, slept in the 
closet near by. 

He called at her opendoor. That was what 
she was there for, to hear, night or day, the 
first call from the young master, Mela, the 
daughter of old Mela, the old housekeeper, 
and nurse of the old master. The grand- 
mother would hardly have insisted upon his 
exile except to replace her nursing and su- 
pervision at the other end of the world. 

‘*Mela!’’ he grasped the two shoulders of 
the half-dressed woman and whispered. A 
half word only is needed when generations 
of command and obedience have skilled the 
understanding. 

By the time Pieta’s eyes were reopened, he 
was still at the back of her chair pushing her 
into position before the fire. 

She looked around ; the bright fire,the wax 
candles ; was this a dream or that other: the 
cry of agony that burst through her lips, 
when the night’s danger came on after the 
long day’s apprehension; the running 
through the streets, finding the boat, the 
lying there for hours, with the rain pelting, 
the wind blowing, the thunder and lightning 
—his foot grazed her as he stepped into the 
skiff—was that a dream or was this? 

He called her name again. It was aston- 
ishing to himself the control he had over his 
voice, making it say Pieta so gently, so 
smoothly, so conventionally. Mela touched 
his arm. She was still half-dressed; her 
woolly hair sti¢king out from under her 
sleeping head-kerchief, her arms and neck 
bare. She held two smoking glasses ona 
waiter, indicating with a sign, the one forthe 
young girl. The young man made a motion 
with his head in the direction of the river ; 
the woman understood and nodded again. 

‘*Pieta, we are both so cold, so wet! See, 
I am shivering worse than you,’’ and he 
was shivering and trembling as he came to 
the front of her chair. 

The liquid was so warm and grateful ; she 
raised her eyes to him as she took the empty 
glass from her. It was the worst glance 
Monsieur Mémé had to stand. He moved 
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away with the glasses ; and though he drew 
an ottoman close to her chair, he sat so that 
they did not meet face to face. 

It was not long ; the exhausted nerves, the 
warmed limbs relaxed, the weeks of anxious 
waiting, the intense suspense, the cries of 
emotion, the fear, fatigue, and physical ex- 
haustion ceased ; Pieta slept. 

For one moment he looked to assure him- 
self of it. It would seem from his taste and 
characteristics he would have looked with a 
thousand other intentions. Turning on his 
heel he left the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ca on rivé dans semaine quatre zeudes. 
—Creole proverb. 


That will happen in a week of four Thursdays. 


MADAME ODALISE was opening her eyes 
not upon thelight but upon the darkness ofan- 
other day ; oneof those days when early mass 
seems being celebrated at midnight, when Di- 
don had to pilot the way to church with a 
lantern, and Madame made votive offerings 
of her wet feet and prospective ailments upon 
the altar consecrated tothe day. By volun- 
tarily assuming the inevitable, and putting 
it to the account of an approving and solvent 
rewarder, the domestic tribulations of but 
a single day could almost support the 
soul in piety, and overbalance any little 
discredits. 

Madame Odalise in her self-abnegation and 
presence of mind, lived nothing for herself; 
if she enjoyed, that is, if what passed for such 
with her could be called enjoyment, she en- 
joyed to such a saint ; what she suffered, she 
suffered to another, and indeed, nothing less 
thana divine bank could havereceived such an 
accumulation of deposits as she had got into 
the habit of making. 

She did not need morning bells to arouse 
her ; she could easily have roused the bells 
themselves, as she was in the habit of rous- 
ing Didon and Pieta. 

This was the moment Monsieur Méance 
had thought of, this what he must forestall. 
The picture of his grandmother in the early 
dawn rousing her family for church; go- 
ing from bed to bed, and finding one who 
should be there not there! One—and he 
urged his rowers to pull still stronger, still 
faster. 
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They were the fresh oarsmen whom Mela 
had roused ; the dry, clean skiff she had had 
launched from the props under the house ; 
but Monsieur Méance glancing at the sky 
above him, cursed himself for returning so 
late the night before—one half hour earlier, 
and he would be certain. The storm was 
slinking away ashamed like the nocturnal 
marauder it was, the wind and rain feebly 
trying to keep up a while longer their show 
of violence, the thunder in the distance sul- 
lenly muttering threats to return. 

Day seemed to be breaking somewhere; 
but not there yet, not in sight of those brood- 
ing, leaden clouds. The yellow river, with 
its foam lashings, still frenzied from its mid- 
night madness, broke viciously against the 
skiff, tossing in its way, trees, branches, and 
fragmentary wharf wreckings of wind and 
lightning. 

The church bells might ring from instant 
to instant, and the stroke would fall unpre- 
pared! The cathedral bells were still far 
from ringing when the skiff landed at the 
city bank ; and as if they might ring the next 
instant, he sped to the cottage. 

His grandmother was older, much older, but 
Madame Odalise in night-cap and camisole 
did not evidence it. The life of a recluse and 
bigot ages a woman and debilitates her, as 
the young man saw—he had pushed Didon 
aside, running to the chamber ahead of her. 

And the news he had to communicate ! 

‘Wait!’ hecried. ‘‘ Wait!’ raising his 
hand, any thing but that, her suspicions, her 
accusations of him, of her! ‘‘ Wait!’ and 
he told her, beginning from the first day, the 
first interview, himself, himself, himself— 
coming to the point; here and there going 
back again—to himself —still raising his hand 
and praying, commanding the old lady to 
wait—to pause—not to speak, not to say it 
until she understood all. 

He understood it so well! Itis only the 
young who can understand one another. The 
old see so correctly, feel so correctly. He 
understood her so well—the sweetness, the 
purity, the youth, the conscience, the divine 
conscience !—And he came to the place again 
when he must tell of it, the crossing the river, 
the storm, the—‘‘ I have prayed for you to re- 
turn and you did not return. I have prayed 
for you to amend and you did not amend. 
Ihavecome. If you had lost your life out 
there on the river I should have lost mine. If 
you lose your soul I shall lose mine.”’ 
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How could he relate that? How could any 
man? How could he find the voice, the 
eyes? And he with all his wit and philoso- 
phy, his experience and tact, was young. 
He tried—turned, looked, and flinging him- 
self beside the old lady’s bed, he buried his 
face in the pillows and sobbed. 

Madame Odalise thought. The emotion, 
the tears had produced their effect. She se- 
lected the mildest offering of her mind. 

“‘She must return; she must be brought 
back immediately !”’ 

‘‘Return! Be brought back!’ The young 
man was on his feet again, his eyes now dry, 
his voice resonant, enough. ‘‘Return! not 
while I have life, or she either !’’ 

“Do you mean—” exclaimed the old 
lady. 

“Return! I have not touched her—I have 
not looked at her scarcely —’’ 

“Hal? exclaimed Madame Odalise with a 
voice as resonant as his own. ‘‘ You dared 
not !”’ 

“‘Dared not! Yes, I dared not! Not for 
you, understand! Not for friends, relations, 
church, government—No, no! For herself! 
for myself! She came to save’’—dashing 
his hand over his eyes, his voice failing 
again—‘‘ but give her up? Not while there’s 
a breath of life.’’ 

But that was no way to gain the point! 
He began now to tremble that she would 
awake while he was absent, would look for 
him, would ask, would fear, would tremble. 

Monsieur Méance had never prayed in his 
life ; perhaps he had had too little to ask for— 
perhaps he obtained it without the asking. 
Heaven as well asearth, seems favorable to so 
young, handsome, and attractivea man. But 
he got upon his knees now, andit is ex- 
tremely doubtful if he could have prayed to 
his deity more fervently than he did to the 
old lady in her night-capand night camisole, 
prayed witha simplicity and devotion that 
she could not have matched, and with a 
frankness that she had never dared. He told 
her all, all, bared his heart, until it lay at her 
feet as bare as her brother’s babe, Pieta, had 
often lain upon her knees, 

And he spoke of Pieta. This time, thus 
kneeling, he could speak of her. After all, 
what he said was mainly imagination on his 
part ; orwhatis generally called imagination ; 
but men cannot imagine any thing about a 
‘woman’s goodness, purity, innocence, unself- 
ishness, bravery, devotion, heart-truthfulness 
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that does not exist somewhere in some 
woman as they find out themselves when they 
once love. 

And when in the dim gray dawn of a 
woman’s chamber, with the saints’ faces, like 
latent spirituality, coming out of the twilight, 
anda far off devotional taper lighting the 
figure of the crucified One, when a man prays 
to a woman as if she were God, confesses to 
her as if she were a priest, bathes her hand 
with tears as if she were a mother, kisses it 
as if she were a saint ; and when time is pass- 
ing, and it isa question of confidence ina 
young girl’s purity of conscience and inten- 
tion—and so—of her security afterward—and 
he spoke of this, as if he too were a woman— 
and when it is a question of a young girl’s 
awakening in the arms of a parent—or in 
those of only her affianced husband—and of 
the affiancing and the marriage —-Monsieur 
Méance spoke not for himself—he could not 
have spoken so for himself—any more than 
the Chevalier could have spoken for himself 
when he spoke for this same Pieta. But it 
could not have been entirely the circum- 
stances and surroundings. It must be that 
Monsieur Méance knew the heart of Madame 
Odalise before he made the attempt ; just as 
the Chevalier knew it when he made his ap- 
peal. And both succeeded ; for they knew 
well the heart of a woman was there, under 
all the trappings of ecclesiology, was there, 
as perhaps only Didon, the Chevalier, Mon- 
sieur Méance, and God knew. 

The sleep fulfilled Mela’s calculations ; the 
awakening, Monsieur Méance’s. Pieta opened 
her eyes on a rectified situation, on the con- 
ventional world which Monsieur Méance had 
created in the short space of three hours, and 
literally outof nothing. It wasonly Monsieur 
Méance himself who was changed, who was 
unconventional, or rather most conventional 
according to his standard. He was still sit- 
ting on the ottoman before the fire when she 
opened her eyes, her eyes of the immaculate 
conception. Again he knelt in obeisance 
before her, again he took her hand ; but this 
time there was no restraint—he pressed it to 
his lips, ‘‘Pieta! Pieta!” hesaid. It seemed 
too much, even for him, even for the eloquence 
that had gained the morning’striumph. But 
he said it afterall, although it took time. 
When he commenced, Madame Odalise was 
there; when he finished, hours afterward, 
she had disappeared, and it wasas well. The 
storm? When had there been a storm ? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Chaque béte-a-fé eclairé pou name yo. 
—Creole proverb. 
Every firefly makes light for its own soul. 


MASTER Massic had left New Orleans, as it 
turned out, forever. His after career, had he 
given publicity to it, might have afforded in- 
teresting evidence as to the stability of the 
philosophy in which hetrusted. But like all 
such philosophers, he not only did not offer 
his career publicly, but took inordinate pains 
to destroy each chapter of his life as fast as it 
was finished, thus nullifying any efforts that 
might have been made to extract from his 
success the means to success in others. 

The shipin which he literally took pas- 
sage so arbitrarily, was engaged in trade on 
the coast of Africa. The Captain learning of 
his acquaintance with the human body, at 
least of Africans,. welcomed the intruder with 
pleasure, engaged him permanently as physi- 
cian, and was looking forward to a profitable 
companionship, when the Eméduscade touched 
at St. Domingo. Here Massig disembarked 
as suddenly as he had embarked, and withas 
satisfactory a leave-taking. 

He sailed on the next ship for France. The 
Captain, for reasons of his own, changed his 
destination at sea; instead of going first to 
Brest, he went to Marseilles. Agreeable to 
his determination of landing at the first port 
made, Massig turned himself adrift in that 
city. Walking the streets one day endeavor- 
ing to conjure wit and audacity into bread 
and a night’s lodging, he recognized his own 
name on the sign of a respectable shop. Pur- 
suing the discovery, he unearthed a relation, 
who, without much difficulty, found his place 
in the family and acknowledged him. For 
the gossip about his being sold on the levee 
and the romance about his mother were un- 
true, as such gossip usually is. He was in 
reality the son of a barber, who with his wife 
had died of yellow fever shortly after landing. 

The worthy Marseilles tradesman with cor- 
dial kindness forced the hospitality of his 
home upon the young stranger; and after 
they had become intimate enough to warrant 
advice, forced that upon himalso. Thiswas, 
to go seriously to work and abandon wit and 
audacity as a livelihood, suggesting, that 
he adopt some profession, such as cupping 
or leeching. 

Massig perceived the wisdom or necessity 
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of a portion of the good counsel ; but, with 
his usual brilliancy selected the study of 
medicine, which he had already practiced so 
extensively on the numerous clientéle fur- 
nished by the body of old Mird4cle. 

Entering the school of Montpelier, he dis- 
tinguished himself not only by his intelli- 
gence, which was to be expected, but by his 
assiduity and docility. He took his degree 
with credit, and established himself in Mar- 
seilles, as far as possible from the location of 
his relative. Fortune favored him, in that 
he found so many of the Marseillais suffering 
from the chronic complaint that had afflicted 
old Miracle, and their bodies yielded to the 
treatment practiced upon him, without any 
perceptible difference of color. 

Not only the humble but the aristocratic, 
and what was more to his purpose, the rich 
Marseillaisemployed him. His credit spread 
until it became reputation, and by degrees ex- 
tended until it reached the ears of a certain 
royal personage who, most opporturiely for 
Massig, had, of all the maladies that afflict 
humanity, been elected to groan on the 
throne, from the same one that the poor old 
negro had moaned over on his pallet. 

The celebrated Marseilles physician, Doc- 
tor Massig, was sent for. That was the cul- 
mination. Theson of the barber spent the 
test of his life at Court. He concealed so 
well his origin that no one suspected it ; on 
the contrary, from the qualities of his mind, 
the nobility always claimed him ; and he was 
not one to disallowsuch a compliment. The 
malicious observed that the royal patient did 
not die until the physician had amassed a 
fortune and secured a title. He never mar- 
ried. 

It is related that when admiring ladies, as 
ladies will do to physicians, worshiped him, 
wondering how and where he had acquired 
such superhuman skill and insight, he would 
answer, ‘‘ Mirdcle, Madame, Mirdcle.’”’ And 
this was the reason whyethe belief was prev- 
alent that Doctor Massig was orthodox and 
pious, while on the contrary he remained to 
the end of his life the scoffer he was born, 
as the epitaph which he composed and re- 
quested by testament to be put over his tomb 
will show : 

I lived once, who here now dead repose, 

So who yet live, regard of life the close. 

One moment have ye life's day-feast to keep ; 

This tomb is night ; eternity’s my sleep. 


( The end.) 





A SYMPOSIUM—WHERE SHOULD A COLLEGE BE LOCATED? 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN, 


By Prof. Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., of 

Amherst College. 

HIS question I can best answer by em- 

| phasizing the distinction between a 

college and a university. 

The method and spirit of a university are 
those of investigation. Its aimis the en- 
largement of learning. It does not seek to 
perfect the worker but it takes the worker, 
already prepared for his task, and gives him 
the facilities for the best accomplishment. 
This fact itself indicates the best location for 
auniversity. A university will find a con- 
stant stimulus and strength in the energy, 
the enterprise, and the wealth of a great city. 

But it is quite otherwise with a college. 
The method and aim of a college are those of 
discipline and culture. The college does not 
attempt investigation for its own sake. Its 
sole aim is the perfecting of its students. It 
seeks, above all else, the discipline of those 
comitted to its care—their discipline in body 
and mind, in intellect and heart and will. 

But the most important power in the well- 
trained mind is its power of concentration— 
the power to bring all its resources to bear 
upon what it undertakes todo. The difficulty 
with most men is, that their energies are 
scattered and cannot be collected and set at 
work at will. To gain complete mastery of 
one’s powers, there needs the most careful 
training and, unless with intellects excep- 
tionally endowed, this training is best con- 
ducted in a certain degree of seclusion. The 
whirl of a busy life, the excitements of a great 
city, are not best fitted for this work of a col- 
lege. By and by, when a person has become 
well-trained, he can, perhaps, do his best 
work in a great city. But the influences 
most favorable for the work of a well-trained 
mind might be destructive to the process of 
its training, as the wind which fans to an in- 
tenser blaze the well-lighted fire would put it 
out if permitted to blow upon it in the pro- 
cess of its kindling. 

The bodily, as well as the mental, training 
of the student is likely to be better secured 
in a country town than inacity. Whatever 
may be the results of the training furnished 


in the gymnasium, nothing can take the place 
of exercise in the open air. The freedom of 
the fields and woods, the exhilaration of the 
hills, the constant fascinations of nature in 
the wondrous variety of a country life, fur- 
nish the best and strongest stimulus for joy- 
ous and wholesome exercise. In Amherst 
College, according to statistics kept for the 
last thirty years, it appears that the average 
health of a student is likely to increase with 
each year of his college life. 

It is well, also, that the moral lifeof a 
young student be kept free from the oppor- 
tunities and incentives to vice furnished by a 
greatcity. No spot of perfect purity will yet 
be found upon the earth and the most secluded. 
country town will have its temptations. 
But these are likely to differ in prominence 
and harmfulness as they do in numbers from 
those in a great city. 

The passions and propensities of a young 
man being as they are, I would seek to guide 
them by the best moral influences in my 
power. I would carefully seek to instill the 
principles of purity’ and uprightness until 
these should control, if they could not de- 
stroy, every vicious impulse, but I should 
feel much more confident of success if strong 
temptations could be kept from the young 
man’s way, until his purposes could bestrong 
enough to meet and master them. 

In my judgment, the tendency of our edu- 
cational life will soon demand the separation 
of the college from the university. The 
method and spirit of these two areso different 
and they need such different surroundings 
and adjustments, that the attempt to keep 
the two together is likely to injure both. The 
best results are likely to follow the complete 
separation of the two, giving to the one the 
scope of the city and confining the other to the 
seclusion and strength of the country town. 


By Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., President of 
Northwestern University. 


THE answer to that question must very 
largely depend upon the purpose for which 
the college is established, and the nature of 
the work which it proposes to do. 

A college of law ora college of medicine 
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may well be established in a large city. The 
students of law will then have the advantages 
incident to proximity to courts where they 
can see cases tried by able lawyers, and it will 
likewise be possible for them to spend a por- 
tion of their time in the law offices where they 
will gain some experience respecting the 
manner in which cases are prepared for trial 
and legal business is conducted. And in such 
a city the students of medicine will have the 
benefits which come from superior clinical 
opportunity afforded in large hospitals. Col- 
leges of law and colleges of medicine should 
be placed in the large cities. The largest law 
school in Europe is established in Berlin, and 
the largest medical schools are found, asa 
tule, in large cities. But I do not wish to be 
understood as intimating that law and med- 
ical colleges cannot flourish except in large 
cities, for the facts prove the contrary. One 
of the largest law schools in the United 
States is in a town of only ten thousand in- 
habitants, and the success of the medical 
schools connected with the universities of 
Tiibingen,. Bonn, Jena, and Wiirzburg has 
been marked. 

But I take it that the question was in- 
tended to apply to colleges of liberal arts, 
rather than to those designed for professional 
training. A college which proposes to con- 
tent itself with doing undergraduate work of 
an academic nature would best be placed 
in a small town. 

It appears that most of the leading and suc- 
cessful colleges are those established in towns 
or small cities rather than in large ones. 
Columbia College is an exception to the rule, 
but the academic department of Columbia 
College has never flourished to the same de- 
gree that its lawschool has. And so it may 
be said that in the University of Pennsylvania, 
the academic department has hardly attained 
to the same relative degree of prosperity that 
has attended its medical department. The 
largest university in the United States, the 
University of Michigan, is in a town of not 
more than ten thousand people. Harvard 
and Yale are in comparatively small cities. 
Princeton is inasmallcountrytown. Ithaca, 
the seat of Cornell University, is a place of 
twelve thousand inhabitants. Evanston, the 
seat of Northwestern University, is a town of 
the same size. The largest university in 
Ohio is the one at Oberlin, a town whose pop- 
ulation must be less than five thousand. 
Some of the reasons why a college may best 
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be established in a comparatively small place 
may now be stated. 

1. In such a place the students will best 
do their work, for there will be less to distract 
their attention from their books. Ina large 
city the attractions of society, the amuse- 
ments of the play-house, the pleasures of the 
concert-hall, and the many things that are 
continually coming up to interest and attract 
serve to break in upon studious habits and 
seriously to interfere with a scholastic life. 

2. In a small place, too, the professors can 
best do their work, and for similar reasons, 

,3- Again it is possible to live in a small 
place on less money than would be required 
to livein a large city. And this is an im- 
portant consideration for both students and 
professors. 

4. The fact should not be overlooked that 
in a large city the temptations to dissipation 
are of necessity many times greater than in 
asmall place. Not only are the temptations 
more in number, but the possibility of escap- 
ing detection isso much greaterina large city, 
that the fear of being discovered has little or 
no restraining influence. 

5. A college placed in a comparatively 
small town creates a scholastic atmosphere 
which is alike helpful to students and to pro- 
fessors. Butin a large city this stimulating 
influence is lost. 

A college of liberal arts is in my opinion, 
ideally located when it is established in a 
small place neara largecity. In that way its 
students may avail themselves of the un- 
questioned advantages which a large city can 
offer in its magnificent libraries, museums, 
and collections of art, and at the same time, 
in a great degree, be removed from the temp- 
tations to which they would be continually 
exposed if they were within the city itself. 


President James B, Angell, of the University 
of Michigan. 

I UNDERSTAND the question submitted to 
me to refer to the college, in the strict sense 
oftheterm. Professional or technical schools 
are not under consideration. I am of the 
opinion that the country town or the small 
city is a better place for the American col- 
lege than the large city. 

The constituency of the college in the large 
city is almost wholly from that city. This 
gives a local and narrow spirit to the body of 
students, and makes membership in the body 

















less instructive and inspiring than life in the 
college which draws students from many 
places. ColumbiaCollegeand the University 
of Pennsylvania have during their whole ex- 
istence furnished striking illustrations of this 
fact. Parents are unwilling to send their 
boys to a large city for college training, and 
for reasons which are too obvious to need 
statement here. 

It seems to me that the difficulties of se- 
curing good results from teaching must be 
greater in the college of a large city than in 
the college of the town. The student cannot 
be so imbued with the enthusiasms and .in- 
spirations of constant contact with. his fel- 
lows and his teachers. He goes from the 
class-room to his home, and is almost neces- 
sarily drawn into theengrossing amusements 
and excitements of social life, or imbued with 
the mercantile spirit of those who are about 
him. Manifold distractions beset him and 
disturb the temper of scholarly serenity or 
divert him fatally from his books. This 
might not be if he were shut up in college 
as the student of a French /ycée is kept. But 
such confinement is impracticable in the 
American college. 

Not the least valuable part of the education 
of a student is received from this constant 
and close association with other students in 
inspiring intimacies of college life. In the 
small city or the town the college creates the 
atmosphere in which the student lives. And 
there is alwayssomething in that atmosphere 
which not only gives a joy for life to those 
who have breathed it, but also a certain 
scholarly spirit that is never quite lost. In 
the great city the college is comparatively 
unseen. The atmosphere is that of trade or 
manufactures or social pleasures. In the 
town the interest of the student is concen- 
trated in the college, in the large city his in- 
terest is divided among many things. 

Morally, the student is doubtless safer in a 
town, in which he cannot long hide his mis- 
deeds, if he begins to go astray, than in a 
large city in which he is pretty sure to escape 
observation, if he desires to conceal his in- 
iquity. 

I think it may besaid with truth that it yet 
remains to be demonstrated that an Ameri- 
can college can be in an eminent degree suc- 
cessful in a large city, that it can in fact be 
much more than alocalschool. Though very 
large resources have been expended on the 
colleges in New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
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cago, and able men have formed their facul- 
ties, they have been surpassed in numbers 
and in influence by not a few colleges of far 
smaller means in smaller cities or in country 
towns. There seems no explanation of this 
except in the fact that the largecity is not the 
best site for the college, whether it be the best 
or not for professionaf and technical schools. 


IN A CITY. 


By Prof. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, of Colum- 
bia College. 

THERE is a curious confusion in the Amer- 
ican mind regarding the terms college and 
university, and I venture to predict that this 
confusion will last until two classes of insti- 
tutions, with distinct and different functions, 
shall have been evolved out of the present 
chaotic condition. Itisa mistake to sup- 
pose that the terms college and university 
are synonymous; and when Harvard and 
Yale are designated now as the former and 
now as the latter, it is not so much a mis- 
use of terms as an indication of the doubt 
which exists in the minds of all as to the 
proper classification. President Eliot of 
Harvard is making the very hazardous ex- 
periment of transtorming the old American 
college—which is a secondary and interme- 
diate institution, corresponding approxi- 
mately to the French dycée—into a univer- 
sity, in the German sense ; that he is trying 
to lift the old college where boys formeriy 
graduated at fifteen or sixteen out of its old 
class, which it had outgrown, into a new one, 
which, as yet, it does not fill. President 
Low of Columbia, on the other hand, is 
trying to restore the college to its proper 
function as an intermediate institution, 
preparatory to the higher study of the uni- 
versity; and he is superimposing the uni- 
versity as a new structure upon the secure 
and well-grounded foundation of the college. 

I have insisted upon this distinction of the 
terms, because my answer tothe query directly 
depends upon it. A college which, when re- 
stored to its proper function, would supply 
what in France is called secondary instruc- 
tion to boys between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, ought to be situated ina country 
town where there are fresh air and fine op- 
portunities forall out-door sports. Thestudies 
in such an institution are altogether disci- 
plinary, and require no very elaborate appa- 
ratus. Itis perfectly proper and in nowise 
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humiliating to youths of that age to be under 
the supervision of masters who interest 
themselves no less in their moral welfare than 
in their intelle-tual progress. The surplus 
vitality which accumulates in every normally 
constituted boy, and which seeks vent in 
rough play and ill-regulated behavior, can be 
worked off in the eountry in all sorts of 
healthy and natural activities; while in the 
city it is apt to make its possessor a trial to 
all with whom hecomes in contact, and more- 
over to lead him into vagaries of conduct 
that may be a permanent injury to him. 

As will be observed, my reasons for giving 
preference to rural towns as seats of col- 
leges, take more account of the advantages 
of the country than of the disadvantages of 
the city. But in the case of universities this 
argument no longer holds good. A univer- 
sity is a collection of schools where the best 
facilities are offered for advanced study and 
independent research. It consists in Ger- 
many of four faculties, viz.: law, theology, 
medicine, and philosophy, the latter includ- 
ing all linguistic and scientific study not 
embraced in the curriculum of the profes- 
sional schools. There is no very good reason, 
however, why new faculties should not be 
added in accordance with the requirements of 
the times. In Columbia the School of Po- 
litical Science is recognized as a university 
faculty ; and the School of Mines, which is 
really a School of Applied Science, has rep- 
resentation in the University Council. It 
goes without saying that these schools, in 
order to keep abreast of the age, require an 
enormousapparatus in the way of machinery, 
laboratories, museums, libraries, etc. The 
medical school, in order to be efficient, has 
to be located where access is to be had to 
hospitals, which afford daily opportunities for 
clinics, and where practice can go hand in 
hand with theory. 

A young man between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two ought no longer to need the 
supervision of the schoolmaster, but needs 
rather the strengthening discipline of life it- 
self, which sooner or later he must encounter 
if he is to reach mature and vigorous man- 
hood. 

As a matter of fact the world’s greatest 
universities are all situated in large cities. 
Berlin, Leipsic, and Vienna have of late years 
entirely dwarfed Bonn, Giittengen, and Jena. 
Oxford and Cambridge I do not take into 
account, for they are not universities in the 
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modern sense, and scarcely profess to en- 
courage independent research or to assist in 
widening the domain of human knowledge. . 
They are merely agglomerations of colleges, 
with more or less medizeval methods of in- 
struction. Their professed object is to train 
gentlemen rather than scholars. The two 
English seats of learning are therefore prop- 
erly enough located in country towns, and 
they will remain just what they are as long 
as they are thus located. 


By W. R. Harper, Ph. D., President of the 

University of Chicago. 

THE reasons for locating a college in a city 
and not in a country town group themselves. 
about four general considerations. 

I. Theadvantages to the college in general: 

(1) Its sphereof influence is thus expanded. 
The college has a special work and a general 
work. The education of individuals is not 
all it should do. It is intended to influence 
the community in the direction of sound 
learning. It stands for the dissemination of 
light and truth by its very presence in a 
community. The country college must in 
large measure, if not entirely, lose this in- 
fluence. Even the suburban college practi- 
cally fails at this point. To accomplish this 
work as it can best be accomplished colleges 
must be stationed at the centers of modern 
life, i. e., in cities. 

(2) The college thus situated obtains the 
largest constituency. The want of this has 
kept country colleges in the back ground. 
This local constituency of a city (a) supplies 
a large number of students, (4) is composed 
of men who may be and are induced to give 
time, brains, and money to foster the college. 
It cannot be denied that the brainiest men 
and the largest wealth are gathering into our 
cities. City colleges will capture them. 

(3) The city influences the college for good. 
Colleges naturally tend to isolation and 
scholasticism, to narrowness and indifference 
to practical human life. The modern city 
life corrects just these tendencies in the local 
college. Such an institution must be in 
touch with the needs and demands of the 
city, its curriculum must be flexible, its man- 
agement and its intellectual spirit cosmopol- 
itan, vigorous, progressive. 

2. The advantages to the community in gen- 
eral: 

(1) This is partially a consideration from 




















another point of view of some of the reasons 
already presented. Why should we consider 
the community in determining the location 
of acollege? Forthe same reason that we 
consider the community when we determine 
to locate a church where the largest number 
of people are and where the greatest help can 
be given. 

(2) A city college always draws a large 
proportion of students from the city itself. 
They settle in the city, form a constantly in- 
creasing nucleus of educated men, constitute 
the salt of the community, lift it into a higher 
plane of intellectual life. 

(3) The college in a city can get hold of the 
laboring classes in a directly helpful way. 

(4) The work of college extension is in 
every way best accomplished by a city col- 
lege. 

(5) The plant of the college museums and 
libraries, not to say teachers, can thus do 
the largest service to the largest number. 

3. The advantages to professors: 

(1) They are broadened by the life of the 
city, preserved from narrowness and dry rot, 
brought into contact with business men, 
made practical. 

(2) They have opportunities for larger in- 
fluence. 

(3) They can secure jnterest in their special 
lines of work on the part of those who will 
give money to build up their own depart- 
ments. 

4. The advantages to students : 

(1) Opportunities of self-help for the largest 
possible number in the largest possible va- 
riety of occupations. 

(2) Opportunities to see and hear men dis- 
tinguished in all lines of thought and life. 

(3) Opportunities to use great public li- 
braries and museums of art, science, and 
archzeology whick our great cities are foster- 
ing. 

(4) As a result of all this the student is 
under the influence of constant mental stim- 
ulus, the variety of which frees it from in- 
jury to his mind, and which under the guid- 
ance and restraint of the college curriculum 
becomes an immense force in the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

(5) The larger variety of interests social 
and intellectual broadens and develops the 
whole man and thus fits him the better for 
modern life. 

(6) This same variety of interests redu 
to its lowest point the liability to pene? 
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The advocates of country colleges urge the 
demoralizing character of city life. The 
argument is all the other way. A bad man 
in a country college finds abundant oppor- 
tunity. The necessity of secrecy cultivates a 
depraved and debasing kind of vice. Sucha 
man can work havoc by corrupting his fellow- 
students to an extent which in a city institu- 
tion is utterly impossible. In point of fact 
experience proves that, while in the city one 
is exposed to more kinds of evil, in the coun- 
try town the quality and power of the seduc- 
tion to vice are greater and the results more 
destructive. 


By Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., of Johns 

Hopkins University. 

THE highest type of a university is catho- 
lic and cosmopolitan, not sectarian or 
provincial. The nearest approximation to 
the ideal university can be made in an 
academic environment that is metropolitan or 
at least municipal. Rural types of university 
life are historic survivals of monastic ideas of 
education, of country colleges, or else they 
are begotten of an individual, narrow, pro- 
vincial, or sectarian spirit. The idea that 
universities can flourish apart from the world, 
far from great centers of life and society, is 
as false as the whole theory of monasticism. 
Neither men nor students can be properly 
developed by seclusion. The hermits of the 
desert were not free from temptation, and 
country colleges, from their very poverty of 
amusements, are exposed to evils more gross 
than those affecting city universities. The 
most dissipated students are usually to be 
found in small towns, where there are no 
concerts, no parties, no attractive society. 
The sooner country colleges abandon their 
monastic retreats or dormitories, and merge 
their cloistered life with larger civic life, 
whatever the local environment, the better it 
will be for public morals and good citizen- 
ship. The isolation of a country college from 
its local surroundings is as bad for the insti- 
tution as for a town to have no railroad con- 
nections. 

The greatest and most successful universi- 
ties, whether in the ancient or the modern 
world, have been in or near great cities. 
Athens and Alexandria ; Paris, Bologna, and 
Prague ; Berlin, Munich, and Leipsic, illus- 
trate this fact. The strongest tendency of 
En glish university education to-day is toward 
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London, where Oxford and Cambridge grad- 
uates have joined forces in a ‘‘Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching,’ and 
where the demand for a great secular and 
teaching university is every day increasing. 
Like Berlin and Paris, the metropolis of 
England is already an educational as well as 
a political and economic center. 

Professional schools belong to a complete 
university and can never really flourish in 
country towns. The best American schools 
of law, medicine, and even of theology, are 
now incities. All great schools of learning 
need materials for work, a rich environment, 
a good food supply. Educational institutions, 
courts of law, hospitals, libraries, churches, 
museums, art galleries, society, business, 
capital, enterprise, energy, busy life, easy 
communication with the world,—these things 
help the growth of universities in municipal 
environments. 

Country life and sports are good for college 
boys and girls, but the city university is the 
place for college graduates, whether male or 
female, who want to do advanced work under 
favorable conditions and to prepare them- 
selves for the complex duties of professional, 
scientific, or literary life. The highest aims 
of university education are the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge for the helpful 
service of man in society. To this end all 
the best forces of life and civilization should 
be utilized where these forces are actually to 
be found. A great university cannot be sus- 





tained in a sheep pasture or in an academic 
village. A great city is the proper base of 
support for a republic of science, literature, 
and art. Boston upholds Harvard. New 
York largely sustains Yale and Princeton as 
well as Columbia and other institutions. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are both flourish- 
ing academic centers; and now ambitious 
Chicago, with a growing interest in art and 
letters, in great libraries and rare collections, 
is Jikely to repeat the experience of the com- 
mercial cities of Italy and establish a great 
university of her own. 

Country colleges cannot long compete with 
city or state universities in advanced work. 
They must affiliate or federate with great 
academic centers, and thus become organic 
parts of a higher university system. Local 
and sectarian rights must be harmonized with 
states rights. The national or federal idea 
will finally prevail in education as in politics. 
The city of Washington is manifestly des- 
tined to become the head center of American 
university life. Withthe Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and National Museum, the Congres- 
sional and other libraries, the bureaus of 
education and ethnology, the departments of 
agriculture and labor, andthe many branches 
of scientific work now fostered by the United 
States Government, together with the various 
existing colleges and universities in Wash- 
ington, the federal city already occupies, like 
the city of London, a unique position in the 
educational life of a great nation. 


SUNDAY READINGS, 
, SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[July 5.] 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 

ENEVA, 1st August, 1853.—I have 
ft. just finished Pelletan’s book, Profes- 
ston de fot du dix-neuvieme siecle.* 

It is a fine book. Only one thing is wanting 
to it—the idea of evil. Itis a kind of sup- 
plement to the theory of Condorcet—indefi- 
nite perfectibility, man essentially good, 
life, which isonly a physiological notion, domi- 
nating virtue, duty, and holiness—in short, 
a non-ethical conception of history, liberty 
identified with nature, the natural man taken 





*** Profession of Faith of the Nineteenth Century.” 





for the whole man. The aspirations which 
such a book represents are generous and po- 
etical, but in the first place dangerous, since 
they lead to an absolute confidence in in- 
stinct ; and in the second, credulous and un- 
practical, for they set up before us a mere 
dream-man, and throw a veil over both pres- 
ent and past reality. The book is at once the 
plea justificatory of progress, conceived as 
fatal and irresistible, and an enthusiastic 
hymn to the triumph of humanity. It is 
earnest, but morally superficial; poetical, 
but fanciful and untrue. It confounds the 
progress of the race with the progress of the 
individual, the progress of civilization with 
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the advance of the inner life. Why? Be- 
cause its criterion is quantitative—that is to 
say, purely exterior (having regard to the 
wealth of life)—and not qualitative (the 
goodness of life). Always the same ten- 
dency to take the appearance for the thing, 
the form for the substance, the law for the 
essence,—always the same absence of moral 
personality, the same obtuseness of con- 
science, Which has never recognized sin 
present in the will, which places evil outside 
of man, moralizes from outside, and trans- 
forms to its own liking the whole lesson of 
history ! 

Catholic thought cannot conceive of per- 
sonality as supreme and conscious of itself. 
Its boldness and its weakness come from one 
and the same cause—from an absence of the 
sense of responsibility, from that vassal state 
of conscience which knows only slavery or 
anarchy, which proclaims but does not obey 
the law, because the law is outside it, not 
within it. 

Geneva, 11th October, 1853.—My third day 
at Turin is now over. I have been able to 
penetrate farther than ever before into the 
special genius of this town and people. I 
have felt it live, have realized it little by lit- 
tle, as my intuition became more distinct. 
That is what I care for most: to seize the 
soul of things, the soul of a nation ; to live 
the objective life, the life outside self; to 
find my way intoa new moral country. I 
long to assume the citizenship of this un- 
known world, to enrich myself with this 
fresh form of existence, to feel it from within, 
tolink myself toit, andtoreproduce it sympa- 
thetically,—this is the end and the reward of 
my efforts. To-daythe problem grew clear to 
me as I stood on the terrace of the military 
hospital, in full view of the Alps, the weather 
fresh and clear in spiteof a stormysky. Such 
an intuition after all is nothing but a syn- 
thesis wrought by instinct—a synthesis to 
which every thing—streets, houses, land- 
scape, accent, dialect, physiognomies, his- 
tory, and habits contribute their share. I 
might call it the ideal integration of a peo- 
ple, or its reduction to the generating point, 
or an entering into its consciousness. This 
generating point explains every thing else— 
art, religion, history, politics, manners ; and 
without it nothing can be explained. The 
ancients realized their consciousness in the 
national God. Modern nationalities, more 
complicated and less artistic, are more diffi- 
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cult to decipher. What one seeks for in them 
is the demon, the fatum, the inner genius, 
the mission, the primitive disposition—both 
what there is desire for and what there is 
power for—the force in them and its limita- 
tions. 

A pureand life-giving freshness of thought 
and of the spiritual life seemed to play about 
me, borne on the breeze descending from the 
Alps. I breathed an atmosphere of spiritual 
freedom, and I hailed with emotion and rap- 
ture the mountains whence was wafted to me 
this feeling of strength and purity. A thou- 
sand sensations, thoughts, and analogies 
crowded upou me. History, too—the history 
of the sub-Alpine countries, from the Ligu- 
rians to Hannibal, from Hannibal to Charle- 
magne, from Charlemagne to Napoleon, 
passed through my mind. All the possible 
points of view were, so to speak, piled upon 
each other, and one caught glimpses of some 
concentrically across others. I wasenjoying, 
and I was learning. Sight passed into vision 
without a trace of hallucination, and the 
landscape was my guide, my Virgil. 

All this made me very sensible of the dif- 
ference between me and the majority of 
travelers, all of whom have a special object, 
and content themselves with one thing or 
with several, while I desire all or nothing, 
and am forever straining toward the total, 
whether of all possible objects, or of all the 
elements present in the reality. In other 
words, what I desire is the sum of all desires, 
and what I seek to know is the sum of all 
different kinds of knowledge. 


[July r2.] 

Geneva, 27th October, 1853.—I thank Thee, 
my God, for the hour that I have just passed 
in Thy presence. Thy will was clear to me; 
I measured my faults, counted my griefs, 
and felt Thy goodnesstoward me. I realized 
my own nothingness—Thou gavest me Thy 
peace. In bitterness there is sweetness; in 
affliction, joy ; in submission, strength ; in 
the God who punishes, the God who loves. 
To lose one’s life that one may gain it, to 
offer it that one may receive it, to possess 
nothing that one may conquer all, to re- 
nounce self that God may give Himself to 
us,—how impossible a problem, and howsub- 
lime a reality! Noone truly knows happi- 
ness who has not suffered, and the redeemed 
are happier than the elect. 

Same day.—The divine miracle par excellence 
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consists surely in the apotheosis of grief, the 
transfiguration of evil by good. The work 
of creation finds its consummation, and the 
eternal will of the Infinite Mercy finds its 
fulfillment only in the restoration of the free 
creature to God and of an evil world to good- 
ness, through love. Every soul in which 
conversion has taken place, is a symbol of 
the history of the world. To be happy, to 
possess eternal life, to be in God, to be 
saved,—all these are the same. All alike 
mean the solution of the problem, the aim of 
existence. And happiness is cumulative, as 
misery may be. An eternal growth is an un- 
changeable peace, an ever profounder depth 
of apprehension, a possession constantly 
more intense and more spiritual of the joy of 
heaven—this is happiness. Happiness has 
no limits, because God has neither bottom 
nor bounds, and because happiness is noth- 
ing but the conquest of God through love. 
The center of life is neither in thought, nor 
in feeling, nor in will, nor even in conscious- 
ness, so far as it thinks, feels, or wishes. 
For moral truth may have been penetrated 
and possessed in all these ways, and escape 
us still. Deeper even than consciousness 


there is our being itself, our very substance, 


our nature. Only those truths which have 
entered into this last region, which have 
become ourselves, become spontaneous and 
involuntary, instinctive, and unconscious 
are really our life—that is to say, some- 
thing more than our property. So long as 
we are able to distinguish any space what- 
ever between the truth and us we remain out- 
side it. The thought, the feeling, the desire, 
the consciousness of life, are not yet quite 
life. But peace and repose can nowhere be 
found except in life and in eternal life, and 
the eternal life is the divine life, is God. To 
become divine is then the aim of life; then 
only can truth be said to be ours beyond the 
possibility of loss, because it is no longer 
outside us, nor even in us, but we are it, and 
it is we; we ourselves are a truth, a will, a 
work of God. Liberty has become nature; 
the creature is one with its creator—one 
through love. It is what it ought to be; its 
education is finished, and its final happiness 
begins. The sun of time declines and the 
light of eternal blessedness arises. 


[July 19.] 
Geneva, 1st February, 1854.—A walk. The 
atmosphere incredibly pure—a warm, caress- 
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ing gentleness in the sunshine—joy in one’s 
whole being. Seated motionless upon a 
bench on the Tranchées, beside the slopes 
clothed with moss and tapestried with green, 
I passed some intense, delicious moments, 
allowing great elastic waves of music, wafted 
to me from a military band on the Terrace of 
St. Antoine, to surgeand bound through me. 
Every way I was happy—as idler, as painter, 
as poet. Forgotten impressionsof childhood 
and youth came back to me—all those inde- 
scribable effects wrought by color, shadow, 
sunlight, green hedges, and songs of birds, 
upon the soul just opening to poetry. I be- 
came again young, wondering, and simple, as 
candor and ignorance are simple. I aban- 
doned myself to life and to nature, and they 
cradled me with an infinite gentleness. To 
open one’s heart in purity to this ever pure 
nature, to allow this immortal life of things 
to penetrate into one’s soul, is at the same 
time to listen to the voice of God. 

Geneva, 18th February, 1854.—Every thing 
tends to become fixed, solidified, and crys- 
tallized in this French tongue of ours, which 
seeks form and not substance, the result and 
not its formation, what is seen rather than 
what is thought, the outside rather than the 
inside. We like the accomplished end and 
not the pursuit of the end, the goal and not 
the road, in short, ideas ready-made and 
bread ready-baked,—the reverse of Lessing's 
principle. What we look for above all, are 
conclusions. This clearness of the ‘‘ ready- 
made’’ is a superficial clearness—a physical, 
outward, solar clearness, so to speak, but in 
the absence of a sense for origin and genesis, 
it is the clearness of the incomprehensible, 
the clearness of opacity, the clearness of the 
obscure. Weare always trifling on the sur- 
face. Ourtemper is formal—that is to say, 
frivolous and material, or rather artistic and 
not philosophical. For what it seeks is the 
figure, the fashion, and manner of things, 
not their deepest life, their soul, their secret. 

16th March, 1854 ( from Vevay to.Geneva).— 

What message had this lake for me, with 
its sad serenity, its soft and even tranquillity, 
in which was mirrored the cold, monotonous 
pallor of mountains and clouds? That dis- 
enchanted, disillusioned life may still be 
traversed by duty, lit by a memory of heaven. 
I was visited by aclear and profound intui- 
tion of the flight of things, of the fatality of 
all life, of the melancholy which is below the 
surface of all existence, but also of that deep- 











est depth which subsists forever beneath the 
fleeting wave. 

Geneva, 17th December, 1854.—When we 
are doing nothing in particular, it is then 
that we are living through all our being, and 
when we cease to add to our growth it is 
only that we may ripen and possess our- 
selves. Will is suspended, but nature and 
time are always active, and if our life is no 
longer our work, the work goes on none the 
less. With us, without us, or in spite of us, 
our existence travels through its appointed 
phases, our invisible Psyche. weaves the silk 
of its ckrrysalis, our destiny fulfills itself, and 
all the hours of life work together toward 
that flowering-time which we call death. 
This activity, then, is inevitable and fatal ; 
sleep and idleness do not interrupt it, but it 
may become free.and moral, a joy instead 
of a terror. 





[July 26.] 

Geneva, 17th April, 1855.—The weather is 
still incredibly brilliant, warm, and clear. 
The day is full of the singing of birds, the 
night is full of stars—nature has become all 
kindness. : 

For nearly two hours have I been lost in 
the contemplation of this magnificent spec- 
tacle. I felt myself in the temple of the In- 
finite, in the presence of the worlds, God’s 
guest in this vast nature. The stars 
wandering in the pale ether drew me far away 
from earth. What peace beyond the power 
of words, what dews of life eternal, they shed 
onthe adoring soul! I felt the earth float- 
ing like a boat in this blue ocean. Such 
deep and tranquil delight nourishes the 
whole man—it purifies‘and ennobles. 

Geneva, 21st April, 1855.—I have been 
reading a great deal: ethnography, compar- 
ative anatomy, cosmical systems. I have 
traversed the universe from the deepest 
depths of the empyrean to the peristaltic 
movements of the atoms in the elementary 
cell. I have felt myself expanding in the in- 
finite, and enfranchised in spirit from the 
bounds of time and space, able to trace back 
the whole boundless creation to a point 
without dimensions, and seeing the vast 
multitude of suns, of milky-ways, of stars, 
of nebule, all existent in the point. 

And on all sides stretched mysteries, mar- 
vels, and prodigies, without limit, without 
number, and without end. I felt the unfath- 
omable thought of which the universe is the 

F-July. 
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symbol, live and burn within me ; I touched, 
proved, tasted, embraced my nothingness 
and my immensity ; I kissed the hem of the 
garments of God, and gave Him thanks for 
being Spirit and for being Life. Such mo- 
ments are glimpses of the divine. They 
make one conscious of one’s immortality ; 
they bring home to one that an Eternity is 
not too much for the study of the thoughts 
and works of the Eternal; they awaken in 
us an adoring ecstasy and the ardent hu- 
mility of love. 

Geneva, 23d May, 1855.—Every hurtful 
passion draws us to it,‘as an abyss does, by 
a kind of vertigo. Feebleness of will brings 
about weakness of head, and the abyss, in 
spite of its horror, comes to fascinate, as 
though it were a place of refuge. Terrible 
danger! Forthis abyss is within us; this 
gulf, open like the vast jaws of an infernal 
serpent bent on devouring us, is in thedepth 
of our own being, and our liberty floats over 
this void, which is alwaysseeking to swallow 
itup. Our only talisman lies in that con- 
centration of moral force which we call con- 
science, that small inextinguishable flame of 
which the light is duty and the warmth love. 
This little flame should be the starof our 
life ; it alone can guide our trembling ark 
across the tumult of the great waters; it 
alone can enable us toescape the temptations 
of the sea, the storms and the monsters, which 
are the offspring of night and the deluge. 
Faith in God, inaholy, merciful, fatherly 
God, is the divine ray which kindles this 
flame. 

How deeply I feel the profound and terri- 
ble poetry of all these primitive terrors from 
which have issued the various theogonies of 
the world, and how it all grows clear to me, 
and becomes a symbol of the one great un- 
changing thought—thethought of God about 
the universe! How present and sensible to 
my inner sense is the unity of every thing ! 
It seems to me that I am able to pierce to the 
sublime motive which, in all the infinite 
spheres of existence, and through all the 
modes of space and time, every created form 
reproduces and sings within the bond of an 
eternal harmony. From the infernal shades 
I feel myself mounting toward the regions 
of light ; my flight across chaos finds its rest 
in paradise. Heaven, hell, the world, are 
within us. Manis the great abyss.—From 
the ‘“‘Journal Intime’’ of Henri-Frédéric 
Amiel. 











THE DISAGREEABLE TRUTH ABOUT POLITICS. 
BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 


HE fact that we are living under a gov- 

ernment, republican in form, excites 

a degree of gratitude which is not dis- 

turbed by the consciousness that it is merely 
a form and not a reality. 

Our theory is well-nigh perfect, but many 
of our practices would be better if we should 
put a live coal under them and fan it intoa 
blaze. 

Permit me to illustrate by referring espe- 
cially to New York State, with whose affairs 
I am more intimately acquainted. IfIseem 
to be invidious in the choice, you can safely 
lay the flattering unction to your soul that 
ex uno you can discere omnes. New York is 
neither better nor worse than other states, 
but when engaged in the work of vivisection, 
one victim will serve the purpose of many. 

Orators tell us in glowing periods that our 
representatives represent us in Albany. It 
is a flattering generality, an effervescent 
metaphor, and a figment of the imagination. 
If they had an ordinary regard for the truth, 
and less ambition to win the applause of 
groundlings—and, incidentally, ‘‘cakes and 
ale’’—they would say bluntly that the chief 
purpose of our representatives is to mis- 
represent us. 

It may be a hard saying, but it must sooner 
or later come from the lips of some one, that 
politics is nowadays a business, a trade, a 
profession. The end in view is not the wel- 
fare of the masses, but the personal advan- 
tage of the office-seeker. His opinions are, 
in the great majority of instances, a mercan- 
tile commodity, for sale to any one who has 
use for such wares. His vote is also in the 
market, purchasable by lobbyists who have 
large axes to grind. 

In a word, politics is not patriotism adul- 
terated with deviltry, but deviltry with a 
slight admixture of honor and honesty. 

There are some men in public life who wear 
their hearts on their sleeves ; there are others 
who have no use for an intrusive conscience. 
The former will receive my statements more 
in sorrow than in anger ; the latter will be- 
come indignant because they are guilty. 

But you tell me, and with becoming pride, 
that the people are always master of the sit- 





uation. The people are indeed King, but the 
monarch sleeps most of the time, and the 
power behind the throne runs the empire to 
suit himself. It is not the King, but the 
King’s bosses, whom I criticise with ‘‘a rod 
in my mouth.” 

You would be more nearly correct if you 
were to say that the people alwayscan beand 
should be masters. The changed assertion 
covers sarcasm, hides a disagreeable insinua- 
tion of negligence. 

In some great emergency, and when thor- 
oughly roused, the people have their own 
way. So does a landslide, an earthquake, a 
cyclone. At such times popular indignation 
becomes frenzy. The plans of wily politi- 
cians are torn to shreds and tatters, this man 
is wrenched from his office, that man is ar- 
rested for malfeasance, the other man packs 
his gripsack, gives vent to his remorse—at 
being found out—and takes the next train for 
Canada. In such contests the people are al- 
ways victors. Their ‘“‘grained ash an hun- 
dred times hath broke, and scared the moon 
with splinters.”’ 

The spectacle of a puissant multitude 
clamoring for honesty in high places and 
wreaking a righteous vengeance on rogues, 
pilferers, and conspirators, would seem to be 
very impressive, but I am justcynical enough 
tothink it amusing. These expressions of 
popular feeling are merely ebullitions,spring- 
tides, freshets. They show what the people 
ought to do all the time, and suggest the pa- 
thetic and painful truth that they never do 
them unless they are exasperated beyond the 
point of endurance. If this Jove-like thun- 
derbolt mood could be prolonged, we should 
have a paradise on this side of the Canadian 
line, while on theother there would be a good 
sized sheol. 

But the masses are capricious. We—for I 
am one in the great aggregate—swing from 
extreme violence to utter indifference ; we are 
either insane with excitement or in a condi- 
tion of coma. The athletic exercise neces- 
sary to the performance of our whole duty, 
taxes our resources so severely that we in- 
dulge in it only once in twenty years, and are 
then so exhausted that we require a long rest. 
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The politician—shrewd rogue—is acquainted 
with that peculiaricy. When, therefore, the 
people become restless, when Vesuvius 
belches forth smoke and cinders, he suddenly 
changes to a monk as his prototype did when 
he was sick. That is to say, he is the first 
to cry, ‘‘Stop thief!’ From a spoilsman 
soaked to the reeking point in all conceiva- 
ble and inconceivable rascality, he suddenly 
turns patriot and hypocrite, and obstreper- 
ously demands reform. 

When one line of business ceases to pay, 
he changes his tactics and has a new line of 
goods for sale. He leads the party that 
would build barricades in thename of liberty, 
equality, and his own pocket—-and more than 
probably, he will play the unsuspecting peo- 
ple so shrewdly that in the end he may be 
appointed to the very place—as a white- 
winged reformer—which he tried in vain to 
purchase corruptly when he was a raven- 
winged rogue. 

I hate these so-called citizens’ movements, 
because such creatures as I have described 
are the only ones who benefit by them. There 
is nothing more pitiful or pathetic than such 
a movement, flying aloft the banner of honest 
government. It is generallylittle better than 
a ghastly burlesque. Of course, like the ter- 
ritory to which we hope never to emigrate, it 
is paved with good intentions. The loyal 
and true, a multitude of pure-hearted citizens, 
who inaugurate the movement, are beyond 
the reach of criticism. Their motives and 
plans are redolent of sanctity. They are 
crusaders bearing shields untarnished by dis- 
honor, atid wielding swords which have been 
consecrated at the altar of truth and honor. 

They see at a glance, however, or as soon 
as the movement begins to take practical 
shape, that they constitute an untrained 
crowd, while they are face to face witha 
thoroughly disciplined opposition. Organi- 
zation, therefore, is necessary. But they are 
all novices in such work, know nothing about 
it. They are willing to give money freely, 
and as much of their time as business en- 
gagements will allow, but these are all they 
have to give. 

The moment they look about for organi- 
zers, leaders, men of experience in handling 
acampaign, this group of old stagers, who 
have kept well in the background, properly 
disguised as modest citizens ready to surren- 
der their all—even their principles—for their 
country, volunteer their services. 
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It is a crisis of dramatic interest. If they 
play their game well, they win it, and the 
citizens’ movement becomes a roaring farce. 
They take charge of all executive work, and 
begin to organize. From that moment you 
see a perfect machine, that of the enemy, and 
a ramshackle machine, that of the reformers, 
opposed to each other. The next step is a 
peculiarly interesting one. 

These so-called leaders of the reform move- 
ment have been waiting for just this oppor- 
tunity. It has come, and they propose to 
work it for all itis worth. They, therefore, 
begin at once—to lay plans to secure honest 
government? You dear innocent soul, will 
you kindly remember that you are not living 
in Paradise? What care these adventurers, 
with empty wallets and brazen impudence, 
for the people ? 

They have suddenly acquired a degree of 
political influence. Their sole object is to 
sell out the citizens’ movement for their own 
personal advantage. To this end they open 
negotiations and make deals with the enemy. 
They have something to trade with, and ask 
a good price for it. 

Thereformers, meanwhile, think every thing 
is going on swimmingly. They dream of a 
great moral uprising. That is what they in- 
augurated, and what they have paid their 
money for. Thecity is to be wrested from 
foul fiends, and given into the hands of high- 
minded, honorable, pure-hearted citizens. 

What would they say if told that their 
reform leaders, organizers, were at that 
very moment in conference with the ‘‘foul 
fiends’’ under cover of secrecy, and driving a 
mighty hard bargain in the hope of getting 
something more than the férty pieces of 
siiver? These leaders can emasculate the 
new movement by the process in which they 
are expert and will dosothe moment they 
hear the jingle of gold or get the promise of 
perquisites. 

Thus you see that the thunder of your pop- 
ular uprising is all tin thunder, theatrical 
thunder, and its lightning never strikes, at 
least notoften. What kills yourcause is care- 
fully kept out of sight. When the polls are 
opened, the first bulletins announce that the 
fight goesmerrilyon. ‘‘Beware! Takecare! 
She’s fooling thee.” There is scurrying to 
and fro. Strong men meet, shake hands, 
congratulate each other, and stupidly declare 
that it is as easy to reform the government 
as to turn your hand over. High spirits are 
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rampant and expectancy is on tiptoe. How 
your nerves tingle because your native city 
is to be redeemed ! 

The next news is that the cause of reform 
is positively carrying all beforeit. Samson’s 
hair, shorn by the Delilah of indifference, 
now hangs about his shoulders, and the old 
fellow is doing wonders. Sound _ the loud 
timbrel, bring out your harp of a thousand 
strings ! 

Later on, at about one p. m., some slight 
doubts fly through the air like dust. At 
three o’clock there is so much dust you can- 
not see, and at nightfall comes the astound- 
ing truth that, well, that unforeseen circum- 
stances occurred, some trick of the opposition 
suddenly assumed formidable shape, and in 
spite of the efforts of your leaders, the victory 
at the last moment fell into the hands of the 
other party. 

Thebald, hard, stern, and brutal truthis, you 
have been deliberately sold out. You arethe 
innocent victims of schemers who dug your 
grave while you were looking on, and drew 
from your own wallets the cash with which 
the spades were bought. They have buried 
you, with the apology of a hypocrite on their 
lips, and you did not even know that you 
were being gulled and swindled. 

So much for citizens’ movements in gen- 
eral. There are exceptions, but they are so 
few that they only serve to make the rule 
conspicuous. 

Now suppose we follow the natural or rather 
the unnatural history of an election for the 
choice of Assemblymen. 

I am quite within the limits of conservative 
statement when I say that if the newspapers 
can be kept quiescent, a majority vote in the 
Assembly is not difficult to purchase. The 
press is very much more feared in Albany 
than either the Lord or the devil. It is not 
conscience but the newspaper correspondent 
who whips our lawmakers into line, and 
either forces them to be half decent or to 
cover up their tracks with unusual care. The 
terrors of the Day of Judgment are as nothing 
in comparison with the terrors of a scathing, 
blood-curdling, truth-telling editorial. Sup- 
press the newspapers, and you would have in 
the Legislature a first-class sheol of which 
his sulphurous majesty would have a right 
to be proud. 

The pay of an Assemblyman, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, will hardly cover his bill for 
cigars, ‘‘ hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
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Tiber in ’t,’? and the nameless convivialities 
and pleasures which he schedules as neces- 
saries of life. Salary, therefore, is no allure- 
ment. His object must be either to serve his 
country for sweet virtue’s sake, or—some- 
thing else. 

Our candidates are generally men of small 
means. We hope they are patriots, but we 
know they are poor. That they too fre- 
quently dispose of their patriotism in orderto 
allay the pangs of their poverty, is a question 
not to be discussed by the initiated. If we 
follow them with ordinary powers of observa- 
tion, we discover that ifthey carry both their 
patriotism and their poverty to the Legisla- 
ture, they are likely to come home without 
either. The patriotism’ has been exchanged 
for the means to pay off a mortgage or buy a 
corner lot. 

You ask, How do these poor creatures suc-. 
ceed in obtaining office? There’s the rub. 
The good and wealthy neglect their duties. 
There is the secret of all the infamy with 
which we are saddled. The fault is ours, and 
ours alone. We do not want office ; they do. 
Wecannot make money out of it, because 
conscience and self-respect restrain. They 
can and do make money, have a thousand 
opportunities, and, if shrewd, avail them- 
selves of every one. To us it is a bore; to 
them it isa bonanza. We refuse to do our 
public duties, are too busy, have other things 
to think of. They make politics their trade, 
and go into it with the purpose of getting a 
living. We have, therefore, no right tocom- 
plain. Ifthe present condition of affairs is 
criminal, it is our fault. If we are harassed 
by oppressive laws, if the treasury is looted, 
if robbery is rampant, we need not waste 
time in swearing at the thieves ; it were bet- 
ter to swear at ourselves. 

The public, for example, never attends a 
primary meeting, and yet that meeting is as 
important and as decisiveasthe first ten yards 
which a bullet travels on its way to the tar- 
get. Well, if the best citizens refuse to go, 
then the worst citizens will take their places, 
‘“‘fusty plebeians,’’ and give complexion to 
the approaching campaign. 

A primary meeting has come to be a gath- 
ering of men, each of whom is the happy pos- 
sessor ofapull. The object of the meeting 
is to sell these pulls for a price. They are not 
necessarily exchangeable for money, though 
they frequently have a market value of that 
kind, but they are always worth something, 
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an office, a compromise, a concession, or a 
position for a henchman. 

It is as safe as it is painful to assert that 
regard for the interests of the dear public 
does not intrude upon those deliberations. 
Dicker is called discussion, and arguments 
for honest officials stand for personal de- 
mands. There is some eloquence—with a 
motive—a very interesting display of tactics, 
pipe-laying galore, and pandemonium inde- 
scribable. The sole object is to grab, and the 
candidates are chin deep in pledges. 

Then this meeting of free-born American 
citizens adjourns, the name of the successful 
trickster is announced with ‘‘ acclamations 
hyperbolical,’” and the curtain rises on the 
next act. 

Why was that particular candidate chosen ? 
Well, he was the most ‘‘available’’ man, a 
word which, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. Being interpreted, it means that he 
can control this or that class of voters, or is 
anxious for the position and willing to sup- 
ply funds with which to persuade the waver- 
ing. If you shrug your shoulders and ask 
why some prominent citizen was not chosen, 
the answer is that a man who has scruples is 
not ‘‘available.’”’ Well-known ability, un- 
impeached integrity, are the worst and last 
qualifications for a man who seeks office. 
What is needed is a man who can be used; 
none others need apply. 

Now then the candidate is elected to serve 
inthe Assembly. To support himself at Al- 
bany and his family at home on his slender 
income from the state, is an impossibility. 
But you need not waste your sympathy on 
him. If he is ‘‘a gliband slippery creature”’ 
he will make both ends meet and something 
more. He has a ‘“‘place of potency,’’ and 
unless the press hammers him, will wear 
good clothes and pay off a mortgage. One 
such said recently to a newspaper reporter, 
and there were tears of genuine sorrow in his 
voice, ‘‘You have pounded these bills so 
furiously that there is no money in them for 
me. I am almost sorry I came.” 

How can he make money? Why, good 
sir, he must makeit. That is what he is 
there for. He is simply plying his vocation. 
Politics is his trade, and by his trade he 
hopes to make his penny. 

The opportunities are many and various. 
The chance of detection is not worth consider- 
ing. With ‘soaring insolence” he magni- 
fies his office, preys on the lobby, is the obe- 
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dient servant of the man who has a bill with 
a job in it which he wants to get through. 

Corporations whose interests can be inter- 
fered with by adverse legislation find it easier 
to pay than fight. A simple law may seri- 
ously handicap them. The knowledge of 
that fact isa bonanza to our ideal patriot. 
He ‘‘strikes,’’ as it is called, that is to say, 
he threatens to bring in a measure which will 
knock the corporation into kindling wood. 
What is to be done? Before they can right 
the wrong, they will be ruined. Their only 
course is to prevent the passage of this 
menacing bill. This is very easily accom- 
plished. Thestriker is sent for, a conference 
follows beyond the reach of intrusive ears, a 
sum—not a bribe! buta token of personal 
esteem, a mark of appreciation—is agreed 
upon, placed in the horny palm of your hon- 
est representative, and the disaster is averted. 

Such is the stress of circumstances, for 
many times it is a matter of life and death, 
that the corporation cannot help themselves. 
It is literally the only way out. But, you 
say, the legislator’s conscience? Well, it is 
aminus quantity. Heis simply doing bus- 
iness on business principles, that is all. 

This is one instance. Time is too short 
to adduce all which occur to me. 

And now you ask me if there is a remedy 
for this fathomless evil. Assuredly. Other- 
wise, let us invite some czar to rule over us 
and have done with it. 

Our difficulty is that we have a govern- 
ment which ought to rest evenly on the 
shoulders of all good citizens, but which 
really rests on the shoulders of a few rogues 
and pilferers. In private life, we attend to 
our business personally, and watch its prog- 
ress with solicitude; our public business 
we do by proxy, let any one who chooses at- 
tend to it, and make no complaint, provided 
we can escape the irksome service. In pri- 
vate life, our ambition is to do every thing 
ourselves ; in our life as citizens, our chief 
object is to do as little as may be, and, if 
possible, nothing. 

Then we growl and grumble because we 
are misgoverned, want mass meetings called 
as protests, and fail to attend them when 
they are called. 

When honesty is indifferent, rascality 
flourishes. If, therefore, rascality flourishes 
in your district, it is safe to say that you 
have neglected your duty and the rogues . 
have simply taken advantage of the fact. 





HORACE GREELEY’S BOYHOOD. 
BY THEODORE TEMPLE. 


WROTE last month of what lies before a 
country boy who goes to town in search 
of fortune. The career of Horace Gree- 

ley affords a practical illustration and a 
profitable example of what one country boy 
who went to a great city was actually able to 
accomplish against obstacles to his progress 
which seemed well-nigh insurmountable. 
Horace Greeley was born eighty years ago 
last February, on a farm at Amherst in New 
Hampshire. It was a very small farm, of 
fifty acres only, situated four or five miles 
from the village, and was made up of some 
of the poorest and hardest land to till in the 
whole township. It was either rocky and 


uneven, or moist and boggy. Only by 
arduous and persistent labor could the family 
wring a scanty living out of its thin soil. The 
plow had to be driven cautiously to escape 
the rocks and stones which lay everywhere 
around. Horses were few in the New Eng- 
land of those days, and oxen toiled over the 


rugged fields. Horace began to assist in 
the work of the farm almost as soon as he 
could walk. Before hecould talk well enough 
to articulate the longer words, he could read ; 
and between reading and study and doing 
chores, he was always busy. As the family 
was large, there being seven children, of 
whom he was the third in age, work was 
forever ready for his childish hands in that 
straitened household. He had to feed the 
chickens, drive the cows to pasture, draw 
water, and fetch wood, and assist in many 
ways in the tilling of the farm. Yet he found 
time to read every book in his father’s little 
library, or which could be borrowed from the 
supply of the neighborhood ; for everybody 
finds time for what he is eager and determined 
to do. The difficulty is in finding time for 
what you don’t want to do. This farmer’s 
boy had no more time than anybody else, 
The day had the same number of hours for 
him as it had for other boys ; but it gave him 
time enough for farm work and for study. If 
he had been lazy, the case could have been 
different. He could not have found time for 
either. 

In 1811, when Horace Greeley was born 
among these New Hampshire hills and rocks, 


the obstacles and the hardships in the path 
of a farmer's boy were vastly greater and 
more numerous than they are now. Those 
were the days before railroads and telegraphs. 
Travel was by stage coaches,—the progress 
was slow, and the fare was high. The num- 
ber of books in possession of the people was 
small, and even the ‘number produced was 
not great. Of books for boys specially there 
were very few ; you could count them on the 
fingers of your hands. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress was one of the chief of these, and 
the little Horace read it again andagain with 
absorbing and never diminishing interest. 
He also read the Bible through from Genesis 
to Revelation. The other books within his 
reach were mostly of a sort from which the 
boys of to-day would turn as dull and dreary, 
At that time, too, and in the country 
more particularly, the artificial light obtain- 
able at night was poor. It was furnished by 
home-made tallow candles or by pine knots. 
Kerosene did not come until fifty years after, 
and gas had only been introduced, experi- 
mentally, in a few streets of London, at about 
the time of his birth. It was not used in 
Boston until 1822, or New York until 1827, 
and in Philadelphia until 1835. In the Gree- 
ley household at Amherst, so scanty were its 
means of subsistence, Horace had only the 
light of pine knots by which to read after 
dark ; and evening came early in the New 
Hampshire winters. Hence he took care to 
cut and keep on hand an ample supply of the 
knots. Lying down by the huge kitchen 
fireplace, he could read and study by their 
flaming light ; for when the weather was cold 
there was no warmth in the wooden farm- 
house amid the bleak hills except close by 
the blazing logs. 

He had learned to read without regular in- 
struction, probably under the frequently inter- 
rupted tuition of his mother, who was a great 
reader herself of the few books which came 
to her hands. He first went to a district 
school when he was three years of age, but 
before that time he had picked out words in 
the Bible. When he was old he used to say 
that he could not remember the time when he 
could not read. The school-house was a little 
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building of one story and one room, a sort of 
inclosed shed only, rough and unpainted, 
standing at the cross-roads, unprotected 
and unshaded by trees. Hither the little 
Horace eagerly trudged through the snow as 
soon as his breakfast and his morning chores 
were over. When the drifts were too high 
for him to push his way through, then one of 
his aunts would carry him on her shoulders, 
or perhaps one of the bigger boys would help 
the little tow-head along the road ; but even 
with such aid the journey to school on these 
biting winter days was hard work for man or 
child. Sometimes children would be lost in 
the drift and frozen to death. The log fences 
along the road would be invisible under their 
cloak ofsnow. The winter also took up more 
than one-third of the year, and summer came 
almost before the snow was melted in the 
shaded places and upon the high hills. 

By the rules of the school the youngest of 
the pupils sat nearest the fireplace, in which 
great logs burned, and, therefore, Horace soon 
warmed his toes, but soon after that was done 
he wished he was farther away from the 
fire; for while those at a distance were too 
cold, those near by weretoowarm. Hestudied 
the English Reader, geography, arithmetic, 
and spelling. He also learned to write, the 
teacher mending his pen ; for those were the 
days of quill pens only. Steel pens were first 
introduced into England at about that time, 
but they did not come into general use until 
long after. Of writing he made a bad fist, 
and he was a poor penman always. In the 
later days when he became a great editor, 
only a printer accustomed to his hand-writing 
could set up his manuscript without losing 
half his time in trying to decipher it. But of 


spelling he was always a master. He could’ 


out-spell every boy and girl in school ; when 
the minister of the village tried to pick out 
words from the Bible with which to puzzle 
the boy, he had to give up the attempt as a 
failure, for Horace had already by himself 
tackled every hard wordinthe Book. His 
avidity for knowledge and his industry in 
acquiring it were so remarkable that a neigh- 
bor offered to send him to the academy of a 
town not far distant ; but both his parents 
and he himself were too proud to accept the 
favor. Moreover the family were poor, and 
Horace must get to steady and uninterrupted 
work as soon as possible. 

He could not afford the luxury of an educa- 
tion, and there was no Chautauqua system 
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in those days to direct and help him in his 
home study. It could not have existed at 
all seventy years ago. The facilities for com- 
munication were not many and rapidenough. 
Books cost too much and were too hard to get. 
Postage was high, the mail routes were few, 
and the mails slow. Letter writing was in- 
frequent ; the increase in the number of let- 
ters posted was small; between 1800and 1830 
it did not keep pace with the growth of the 
population of the Union. The amount of 
money in circulation was comparatively lit- 
tle, business in the country being done 
chiefly by barter. Garments for the farmer’s 
family were made from homespun cloth and 
were fashioned by the hands of the mother of 
the household. Fresh meat was a dainty 
confined to the season of the killing of hogs 
or when a calf or an old cow or ox was 
slaughtered. The supply of poultry even was 
not great, and gardening was rude as com- 
pared with what it is now. Few boys in the 
Union to-day, no matter how poor, fare as 
badly as Horace Greeley fared when he was a 
boy on the New Hampshire farm. Self- 
denial, severe labor, the humblest of living, 
fell to his lot. No hod-carrier, no street- 
cleaner, works harder than he worked, and 
none has food as poor and plain as that with 
which the youth of this great man was nour- 
ished. He was, too, a boy who was by no 
means physically strong. 

When he was only ten years old his father 
was utterly broken financially, the homestead 
was sold for debt, and the Greeley family 
removed to West Haven in Rutland County, 
among the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
Here Horace, his brothers, and his father had 
to put their hands to the task of clearing a 
farm. Horace also took outside jobs, and py 
the closest economy was able to save a little 
money, even often after giving nearly all his 
earnings to his father. The entire family 
wore only the coarsest homespun, butternut- 
dyed, and made up by the ever-toiling 
mother. Horace’s shirt was of tow of the 
same shade as his hair ; he went barefoot in 
summer and wore cow-hide shoes in winter. 
Mr. James Parton estimates that during the 
whole period of his childhood, up to the time 
when he came of age, not fifty dollars in all 
were expended on his dress. 

Fortunately he had the opportunity of go- 
ing to school during three winters at West 
Haven. Here, also, he out-spelled every com- 
petitor ; and when once, and once only, he 
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missed a word, it was long before he got over 
the mortification. Then and afterward he 
was likely to look as if his attention was 
away from what went on around him, as if 
his wits were wool-gathering ; but whoever 
thought to catch him napping made a sad 
mistake, for nearly nothing escaped his at- 
tention. He observed little things as well as 
great, and was only quietly absorbing knowl- 
edge when people who did not know him 
thought he was half asleep. They found 
that out when they gave him a chance to 
catch them tripping in a statement of fact or 
the logic of an argument. 

His great ambition from his early child- 
hood was to become a printer, and at West 
Haven when he was barely eleven years old 
he tried to get into the village printing office, 
but was rejected on account of his youth. 
Three years later, however, he was taken as 
an apprentice in the office of a paper at 
Poultney, not far from his home. Here he 
learned the printer’s trade rapidly, as he 
learned every thing, for he gave his whole 
mind to whatever he pursued. He did not 
squander his time, and he did not waste his 
health and his money in drink, the prevail- 
ing vice of the region at that period. Both 
his parents were habitual in their use of 
alcohol and tobacco, but Horace Greeley 
never smoked nor drank. At Poultney while 
in the printing office, he had as an associate, 
Mr. George Jones, now the proprietor of the 
New York Times, and both of them attended 
the Baptist Church of the village; for the 
religious element in the character of Horace 
Greeley was always strong, 

In the office of the Poultney paper he showed 
that he was much more than a quick and 
accurate compositor. It was found out that 
he was a mine of political information, espe- 
cially statistical information, and, therefore, 
he made himself useful both as an editor and 
a printer. Yet his pay was forty dollars a 
year only ; but he saved money. No matter 
how little he earned he managed to save 
money, though afterward when great success 
came to him he was a poor hand at large 
accumulation, never becoming a really rich 
man even when his opportunities for the 
acquirement of abundant wealth were many. 

When he was in his twentieth year the 
paper at Poultney suspended publication and 
he went to Western Pennsylvania, whither 
his father had already gone to clear up a farm 
for himself about twenty miles from Erie. 
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Horace turned in to work, as usual, for the 
family was desperately poor. At length, in 
order that he might do more for them, he got 
work at his trade in a printing office of Erie; 
but it was hard to find employment, so 
rustic was his speech and so uncouth his gar- 
ments. It would not have been easy to pick 
out anywhere so ungainly a youth. Strangers 
looked upon him almost as if he were a 
tramp, or what we call now a crank. They 
thought he must be a dull and stupid fellow ; 
but when they knew him better they discov- 
ered their mistake, as afterward did many 
other people who fancied that the careless- 
ness of his dress indicated a corresponding 
intellectual deficiency. He had then and al- 
ways a piping and squeaking voice, which 
assisted to mislead a casual observer as to 
his real and great quality. 

Horace sent more than four-fifths of his 
wages to his struggling father, himself spend- 
ing a trifle only, and saving fifteen dollars 
on which to start for New York, whither he 
had determined to go. He tied up his clothes 
in a bundle, slung the bundle over his shoul- 
der, and sallied forth on foot. -The country 
through which he went to Buffalo was then 
a wilderness. Buffalo, though a great town 
for that time, contained less than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants; now it has much more 
than a quarter of a million. Here he was 
able to take a canal boat and proceeded to 
Albany. Now all along the line of travel he 
followed is an almost continuous chain of 
cities and towns ; but then the peopling of cen- 
tral New York was only beginning. The far 
west of those days was Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Western New York. The population of the 
whole Union was less than 13,000,000, and it 


“was nearly all east of the Alleghenies and 


along the Atlantic Coast. Chicago was a 
mere hamlet ; ten years after it contained 
less than 5,000 people. The population of 
St. Louis was under 6,000, San Francisco 
was unknown. In all Illinois there were not 
200,000 people. Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and all the far western states 
were not even organized as territories. 

On the 18th of August, 1831, Horace 
Greeley arrived at New York. It seemed a 
city of prodigious size to this back country 
young man, but it then was of about two 
hundred thousand inhabitants only ; now it 
is eight times as great. In New York, Hor- 
ace Greeley seemed more than ever uncouth, 
and so difficult was it for him to overcome 
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the impression made by his outward appear- 
ance that he had spent nearly all of the ten 
dollars he brought with him before he got a 
place as a printer. Then he had the hardest 
kind of work put before him. It was to set 
up alittle New Testament in type of nearly 
the smallest kind made, in double columns, 
and with a middle column of notes in the type 
actually smallest. Other compositors had 
thrown up the job as unprofitable ; but Hor- 
ace Greeley stuck at it until he finished the 
task. Though he made poor wages, he saved 
money, nearly the whole of which he sent to 
his father. The strain was terrible for the 
young man. It was a test so well borne 
that it opened for him a career in the great 
city. He had shown the sort of stuff of 
which he was made, and never afterward had 
he any trouble in getting work. He took 
the task that came to his hands and he per- 
formed it well. That is the way to begin. 
People who must work for a living must not 
start out by rejecting work because it is hard 
or not of the exact kind they prefer. They 
must show that they are not afraid of exer- 
tion. If ease comes to them, it must come 
as the ultimate reward of early industry. 
From that time onward Horace} Greeley 
moved steadily ahead. He had his setbacks 
when he started out to publish a newspaper 
of his own ; but he was not discouraged, and 
at last he founded successfully the 7ribune, 
which on the roth of last April celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. 
Men of renown, from the President through 
a long list of the most distinguished of our 
leaders, political, religious, and literary, then 
joined to bear tribute to the greatness of 
Horace Greeley. The memory of other edi- 
tors once conspicuous has passed away, 
though they belonged to the same period as 
he. Even their names are now little known 
to the people; but Horace Greeley’s fame 
grows as time passes. He was one of the 
really great men produced by our republican 
institutions and social conditions. He put 
principle and conscience into journalism, 
and he put them above any greed of material 
profit or any ambition of personal glory. 
The same devotion, to duty which made him 
sacrifice money and pleasure for the good of 
his struggling parents in his boyhood, led 
him to work for the good of the people in 
the manhood which brought to him as great 
a share of power and influence.’ It was a re- 
ligious sense of duty; and now that he is 
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dead and the rancor of the political contests 
in which he engaged so stoutly, has died 
away also, the world gives him the honor 
which was his due. 

It is a life of which every American boy 
should know. He will find inspiration in it 
to fight his way against the difficulties in 
his path, and it will furnish him with an ex- 
ample of what industry, temperance, princi- 
ple, and steadfast courage can accomplish. 
Of course, not every boy has the natural 
abilities of Horace Greeley, for he was a man 
of genius, and that means one only out of a 
great multitude; but the principles of con- 
duct which governed him are equally ap- 
plicable to every other farmer’s son, and 
equally desirable for all boys who have their 
own way to make in the world. They can- 
not afford to dissipate their energies any 
more than Horace Greeley could afford the 
loss. The only oats for them to sow are 
those which yield a valuable crop. ; 

If any boy who reads this has been in- 
clined to bemoan the hardships of his lot and 
to grow impatient and rebellious because he 
has to work hard for a little money, or to 
perform his filial duty by helping his par- 
ents, let him think of the career of Horace 
Greeley. Not one of them all has so hard a 
time as he had amid the snows and the rocks 
of New England. Work as steadily as they 
may, they do not work so hard as he worked. 
If their prospects for the future seem dismal, 
they are brighter than were his when, clad in 
homespun, he started out on foot from his 
father’s Pennsylvania farm, having all his 
possessions,on his back, and only fifteen dol- 
lars in his pocket with which to begin his 
struggle with the world. If they are poor, 
he was some poorer. Even the mere growth 
of invention has made them rich as com- 
pared with him. The knowledge for which 
he had to delve comes to them on the sur- 
face ; itis allabout them. Opportunities of 
instruction and guidance which he could not 
hope to get are now free to every boy. 

Yet, after all, the task of building up charac- 
ter and developing the moral muscle is as 
difficult now as it was in Horace Greeley’s 
youth, The temptations to dangerous in- 
dulgence are the same and every successful 
resistance made to them increases in the same 
measure the strength and capacity for further 
resistance. The chances for American boys 
are as good to-day as they ever were; but 
the pitfalls are as many also. 





ENGLISH-SPEAKING CARICATURISTS. 
BY C. M. FAIRBANKS, 


tures of certain public men in the United 

States had made their faces as familiar as 
their names throughout the country, that the 
late John Kelly, Tammany’s once eminent 
Grand Sachem, was walking down Broadway 
in New York. Suddenly he paused before a 
long-legged gentleman who wore a full 
beard andeye-glasses. Thetall man stopped 
too. Mr. Kelly smiled, then hesitated, and 
when the long-legged gentleman’s features 
relaxed responsively, and the light of mutual 
recognition was reflected from his gleaming 
glasses, Mr. Kelly put forth his hand andin- 
troduced himself to the Hon. Carl Schurz. 
Nast’s familiar caricatures had made them 
acquainted and they met thus for the first 
time, each with the unuttered thought: 
‘* Well, your face is certainly familiar tome.” 

Both men had been victims of Nast’s 
powertul satirical pencil. He haddiscovered 
their salient features, and while perhaps con- 
cealing or slighting their beauties, had ex- 
aggerated their characteristics broadly in the 
pages of the widely circulated paper for 
which he was then drawing; but in all the 
distortion of burlesque, the features of the 
men had been retained, and, though they met 
in the street as strangers, a common sympa- 
thy made them shake hands. 

And that is the first principle of successful 
caricature ; to retain a marked and unmis- 
takable resemblance to the person operated 
upon, while using him to point.a moral and 
adorn atale. It is, of course, the first essen- 
tial to the popularity of the artist that the 
object of his attack be always recognizable. 

The meaning of the word caricature is not 
always understood, perhaps. In its original 
Italian form, caricatura, it signified to over- 
load and thus to exaggerate. The art itself 
is indeed contemporaneous with the very 
earliest Greek and Roman art. 

To omit all merely historical record of the 
birth and development of the art of carica- 
ture, and tocome at once to the eraof En- 
glish comic art, it may be stated in a word 
that the first manifestations of this irresisti- 
ble method of reductioad absurdum in ques- 
tions of public affairs were introduced into 


[' is told of the days when Nast’s carica- 


England from Holland, odd as that may ap- 
pear, about the year 1710, when Dr. Sachev- 
erell, the famous Tory parson, preached 
politics from his pulpit, and became the ob- 
ject of attack on the part of the Whigs. It 
was nearly fifty years later that the name of 
the newly introduced art was introduced into 
Dr. Johnson’s excellent dictionary. 

The caricature is, by nature, a thing of the 
moment, called forth by some question of the 
time, and which, like the wasp in the un- 
scientific belief of the schoolboy, loses its 
sting where it has once implanted it. And 
for this reason works of caricature commonly 
have no permanent value, as, often, their art 
value is small; but no more interesting rec- 
ords of the temper of the times can be found 
than the collected drawings of Hogarth, the 


first of English caricaturists, Gillray his 


greater successor, or in alater day Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and Nast. 

Strictly speaking, caricature is whatever 
may be distorted or exaggerated in art with 
ridiculous intent, but its practitioners have 
come to be divided into two classes: those 
whose cartoons are directed to the destruc- 
tion of opposing parties in politics and public 
abuses, and those gentler souls whose shafts 
are aimed at social foibles and passing fol- 
lies. From Hogarth to Nast, the men who 
have achieved lasting distinction in the war- 
like field of political caricature may be 
counted upon the fingers of the hands, and 
without the thumbs either. But of comic ar- 
tists there have been a plenty,—social satir- 
ists, simple humorists, whose mission has 
been to amuse and whose darts, aimed at 
human frailties, have not wounded. 

The earliest English caricature was com- 
monly anonymous, scurrilous, and not well 
executed; but its coarse and pungent wit 
suited the times. The English school of car- 
icature, of which William Hogarth was the 
most distinguished example, was not fully 
established until the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Hogarth’s political cartoons 
created a sensation in their day, but his last- 
ing fame is founded upon the social satires 
that came from his pencil in series and that 
he liked to call moral comedies. He was a 
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wonderful story-teller, condensing whole acts 
of the drama, so to speak, into a single plate, 
and with unsurpassed delineation of charac- 
ter. But he was a strong and a positive per- 
sonality, and was cordially hated by his 
artistic as well as his political contempora- 
ries for certain qualities of arrogance and 
intolerance. 

At the time of the death of Hogarth in 
1764, James Gillray, who was destined to suc- 
ceed him as the leader of English caricature, 
was seven yearsof age. He was inturn a 
strolling player, a student in the Royal 
Academy—the formation of which not many 
years before Hogarth had opposed—and a 
designer and engraver. He developed, with 
the early manifestation of his bent for carica- 
ture, a wonderful skill in seizing the vulner- 
able points of the object of his attack, and his 
drawing was better than any thing known 
before his time, in black and white, in point 
of design and composition. Moreover Gill- 
ray was not ‘‘a hired libeler,’’ as were some 
of his lesser rivals and predecessors, perhaps 
not excepting the great Hogarth. He chose 
his own subjects and expressed in his car- 
toons the results of his own convictions. It 


is in respect of this independence and origi- 


nality of conception that there have been so 
few worthy followersof Gillray among the 
hundreds of draughtsmen in the generation 
since his death in 1815. His collected works 
form a political history of the greater part of 
the reign of George III., besides giving 
pictures of the social life of the times not to 
be had otherwise. 

Thomas Rowlandson, who was born a 
year before Gillray, and whose earlier pic- 
tures were in the political spirit of Gillray’s, 
is chiefly known now among collectors of his 
pictures of the social and sporting life of the- 
English people. He studied art in Paris and 
London, but his career in the formercity was 
interrupted by an early inheritance that up- 
set his moral balance, and he soon dissipated 
his fortune in gambling and other vices in 
the French capital. Returning to London 
he drew only as his needs required, but he 
was versatile, imaginative, and skillful, and 
was praised for his work by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and applauded by his countrymen. 
He died in poverty in 1827. 

Early in the present century one Isaac 
Cruikshank, now all but forgotten, won some 
passing fame as a clever draughtsman of po- 
litical satires. His chief claim to the regard 
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of posterity was that he gave to the world 
that very delightful artist, George Cruik- 
shank, who only a few years ago died in 
London, mourned by a whole people with a 
feeling warmer than that of simple respect. 
George and his less distinguished brother, 
Robert, studied and worked with their 
father, and both entered public life as polit- 
ical cartoonists. But George’s ambition 
presently led him into the footsteps of Ho- 
garth, whose moral comedies he aspired to* 
imitate ; and with greater skill with the pen- 
cil or the etching needle than had his illus- 
trious example, he presently achieved a new 
place in the public favor by his telling 
pictures in series, illustrating the foibles and 
vices of society and always pointing an un- 
mistakable moral. He drew with great 
spirit and unbounded humor, employing 
with skill an immense number of figures and 
the utmost detail in accessories, and making 
every thing contribute to the telling of the 
story in hand. George Cruikshank was the 
last of the school of caricature that grew up 
under the reign of George III. He was the 
first of the modern school of accomplished 
pictorial satirists. He avoided the coarse 
and brutal tendencies of the art of his youth, 
and elevated it. The grossness that passed 
for wit in that earlier day is never found in 
the plates of the admirable and lovable 
Cruikshank. In a long life before the public 
he never drew a picture of which he need havé 
been ashamed. 

Following upon the advent of Cruikshank 
came the elder Doyle, ‘‘H. B.,’’ and later his 
better-known son, Richard Doyle, the de- 
signer of the present title-page of London 
Punch and of many a grotesque fancy and 
comic scene. Then followed Robert Sey- 
mour, who invented Pickwick, the Fat Boy, 
and Mr. Winkle, about which creations 
Dickens was engaged to write sketches, and 
who killed himself presently when he found 
to his chagrin that the writer and not the 
artist was dominating the joint work and 
winning the applause from the public 
that the artist fondly fancied belonged all to 
himself. 

The establishment of Punch in London in 
1841 was a great event for the caricaturist, 
and in the pages of that paper have since ap- 
peared many of the cleverest and drollest 
pictures of the brightest men in the history 
of the art. Caricature then became an ele- 
ment in periodical literature, and the weekly 
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paper has taken the place of the etched or 
engraved plate of the printshop window of 
less than a hundred years ago. John Leech 
was the first political caricaturist of Punch, 
and he has been succeeded by John Tenniel, 
aclever draughtsman and a dignified car- 
toonist, but lacking in Leech’s drollery 
and exuberant humor. Leech was a satirist 
and the series of his drawings up to his re- 
tirement more than twenty years ago makes 
an unparalleled record of the political and so- 
cial incidents of the time. Leech and Ten- 
niel too have developed the resources of the 
art of caricature, though the later artist’s 
range is narrower, as his technical skill with 
the pencil is greater than that of his imme- 
diate predecessor. The comic and satirical 
artists of the present day, here and in Eng- 
land, certainly are more skillful and finished 
draughtsmen than were the vigorous and 
violent men of a generation ago ; and though 
bitterness in political caricature has not en- 
tirely disappeared, their drawings are char- 
acterized by greater good humor and a more 
innocent spirit of jollity. Our latter-day 
satirists and grotesque artists too havea 
mellower and finer humor, and their shafts 
of merriment oftener penetrate without pain 


and leave no poisoned wound. 

Of the kindly satirists and amiable hu- 
morists of the Punch school, the most excel- 
lent of all was Charles Keene, who died a 


few weeks agoat an advancedage. He loved 
to play with the oddities of the Scotchman, 
the dominie, the green-grocer, and the old 
fogy—man and woman. He was aconsum- 
mate artist and his humor in the delineation 
of character put new life and point into many 
anold joke of which he made use in his 
pictures. 

George Du Maurier is the present comic 
historian of English society. He has had a 
great vogueand great influence on the manners 
and fashions of his day. A most careful and 
painstaking draughtsman, with a certain 
technical mannerism quite his own, he, more 
than any one else, has pictured and formed 
the social fashions of the time. His earlier 
drawings were of children, the healthy, 
hearty, picturesque children of English 
homes we have since learned to know so 
well. Later the relations of parents to their 
children came in for good-humored treat- 
ment, and finally the esthetic tendencies of 
modern society came in for their share of his 
humorous attention. His pictures for a 
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dozen years past form a panorama of English 
society and its hobbies. He has drawn al- 
ways without bitterness or malevolence. 

His later drawings have commonly repre- 
sented the parlor, the music room, the ball 
room, the hunting field, and the fashionable 
London promenade, each peopled with the 
same dramatis persone. His letterpress 
would fit one picture, perhaps, almost as well 
as another. But years hence, when our ways 
and hobbies and fads, if you please, shall 
have changed, then we must turn back to 
Du Maurier’s drawings for the best and most 
complete pictures of English society ever 
drawn. 

Contemporaneously with Du Maurier’s 
charming pictures in Punch have been Lind- 
ley Sambourne’s manneristic but clever cari- 
catures on current topics, Harry Furness’ 
very clever drawing of parliamentary charac- 
ters and subjects, and Carbould’s neatly 
drawn, if somewhat commonplace sketches of 
sports afield. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first American 
caricaturist, as indeed he was the father of 
American humorous literature. He knew 
Hogarth in London, and the last letter that 
the Englishman ever received was from the 
American humorist, diplomatist, and philos- 
opher. Franklin was in London during the 
years immediately preceding the war of the 
Revolution, and he employed his pencil as 
well as his pen in the cause of a peace that 
was not to be. 

From Franklin’s time to Nast’s there was 
no recognized caricature in this country. 
Even the war of the Rebellion evoked noth- 
ing of great merit in the way of caricature, 
though there were evidences in a rude way of 
a propensity to comic art, and many pictures 
bearing upon the issues of the day and illus- 
trating the heated condition of the public 
temper were printed in the newspapers, in 
handbills, and especially upon envelopes. 
A scrap-book filled with these envelopes 
bearing all sorts of defiances and threats, col- 
lected by William B. Thomas, postmaster at 
New York during the War, is now in the 
museum of the Historical Society of New 
York City. 

But it was the war that produced Th. Nast. 
Then but a boy of eighteen, and but just re- 
turned from the campaign in Italy where he 
rode with Garibaldi, the young Bavarian ar- 
tist was fired with patriotism, and he drew a 
series of inspired pictures for Harper's 
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Weekly, emblematic of the virtues of peace 
and union and of bravery and patriotism. 
They were a comfort to the citizen in those 
trying days, and a cheer to the soldier whom 
they reached by the campfire. He was 
drawing then in dead earnest (as indeed he 
has ever done) but there was no element of 
caricature in these earlier works of the de- 
voted young artist. It remained for Andrew 
Johnson, on his famous tour ‘‘round the 
circle,’ to touch Nast’s sense of the ridicu- 
lous and give first inspiration to that comic 
genius, the development of which placed him 
in the list with Gillray and Leech. His 
pictures in Harper's Weekly, which had so 
much to do with the breaking down of the 
Tweed Ring, which surrounded and emptied 
the New York City treasury, have never been 
excelled in power, in fertility of invention, 
fearless aggressiveness, and cutting wit. In 
fact, so irresistible was the force of his lam- 
poon that the guilty robber chief, Boss 
Tweed, sent an emissary to suggest to the 
cartoonist that if he desired to realize his 
original ambition of becoming a painter of 
historical subjects, provision would be made 
for his studying abroad, at whatever cost, if 
he would only leave the country. It is not 
necessary to say that Mr. Nast remained at 
his post, and Tweed it was that left. 

There are sure to be differences of opinion 
on questions of party politics, and it cannot 
be expected always that men will agree as to 
the fairness of Nast’s partisan views as ex- 
pressed in caricatures. But it is certain that 
they are honest views always, and strictly 
those of the man whose curious signature is 
so wellknown. Mr. Nast has always beena 
defender of American institutions, a devoted 
guardian of the public schools, a friend of the 
soldiers, and, so far as ‘‘the time has given 
it proof,’ he has always been on the side of 
right. 

Nast’s work has had the greatest influence 
in the development of our present caricature. 
Other and younger men who have won rec- 
ognition have been his imitators and disci- 
ples ; and their condition has been improved 
and their work better appreciated and re- 
warded by reason of his achievements and 
influence. 

Joseph Keppler, of Puck, Bernhard Gillam 
and Grant E. Hamilton, of Judge, are men who 
show the influence of Nast in the field of po- 
litical caricature. Keppler had advantages 
of art training in Vienna, where he wasborn, 
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and in Italy, but it was a long time after he 
came to America before his work attracted 
any attention except for certain artistic and 
graceful characteristics. He drew with great 
facility for several papers in New York and 
St. Louis, but it was not until he started 
Puck that he found the right field. Heisa 
capital caricaturist, but his merit lies chiefly 
in the clever and comical delineation of the 
suggested subject, and it does not show that 
he is a man of especially strong convictions. 
His style is broad and Teutonic, and he is 
often powerful and always fearless. 

Bernhard Gillam has made a rapid success 
on Judge. He studied law as a young man, 
meantime sketching at his leisure, and later 
did work for the Harpers, Frank Leslie’s, 
Puck, and Judge. His work is often original, 
but is apt to be ponderous in its humor 
and lacking in pure fun. He draws well but 
with apparent care rather than with an in- 
spired pencil. Mr. Hamilton, of /udge, a 
still younger man, has a clever vein of 
humor and the faculty of expressing it. He 
began life as a machinist, started out first 
under the tuition of a house and sign painter, 
and afterward painted cheap auction pictures, 
meantime sending sketches to the New York 
illustrated papers until he had won recogni- 
tion. ; 

Among the comic artists and social satir- 
ists—character artists as some of them like 
to be called—there are a number of men in 
New York who draw charmingly. They are 
primarily artists, whose ambitions are above 
the comic work that they do so well, men 
who expect some day to be painters, and 
some of whom will realize their ambitions. 
C. Jay Taylor, for instance, is a graceful and 
talented draughtsman who has done much 
black and white of real artistic value; but who 
is entitled to rank with the comic artists by 
reason of his satires on the ‘‘ Tailor-Made 
Girl” and the fashionable set of New York. 
M. Woolf is a veteran who aspired in early 
life to paint but now draws comic sketches of 
the child-life in the tenement districts. Fred 
Opper, of Puck, was oneof the earliest of the 
men to find fun in the discomforts of the man 
who lived in the suburbs, and in domestic 
emergencies and mishappenings, and within 
certain definite limitations he is humorous. 
Syd. B. Griffin is a newer man with a facility 
with the pencil and an apparently inexhaust- 
ible fund of humor. Eugene Zimmerman 
was one of Puck's importations from Switzer- 
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land, whose forte lies in the grotesque. He 
is now on Judge and no one of the comic 
artists of the day seems fuller of fun of the 
broad and irrepressible character. 

Thomas Worth, of 7exas Siftings, is one 
of the veterans in caricature. He has per- 
haps done more work than any of his con- 
temporaries in the same period, and if it has 
not won for him a high place in comic art, it 
is for no lack of industry. C. G. Bush, of 
Harper s, is one of the clever comic artists 
who have studied for higher things. Heisa 
finished draughtsman in serious work as 
well, but as a caricaturist he deals with the 
grotesque countryman or grotesquely citified 
ward ‘‘ heeler”’ in a style quite his own. 

But the list of the pictorial humorists and 
satirists of the day in New York is almost 
without end, and even the admirable men 
among them are so numerous that I cannot 
mention them all. I must content myself 
with a sort of condensed catalogue of the re- 
maining names of the fanciful delineators of 
the droll or humorous incidents or aspects 
of our modern life. There are, for instance, 
W. L. Sheppard, the veteran and inimitable 
artist of the Virginia negro, and P. Newell, 


an amusing interpreter of Southern darkey 
character ; Syd. B. Griffin, the droll; Erhardt, 
Dalrymple, and Verbech, clever young men 
of promise; F. G. Attwood and J. A. Mitchell, 
Life’s accomplished and genteel humorists ; 
and Dana Gibson, Charles Howard Johnson, 
Van Schaik, and H. M. McVickar, a quar- 
tet of most talented artists, whose work, 
artistically and technically, is superiortothat 
of most of their fellows and who perhaps are 
too serious delineators of character to be 
classed among the comic artists whose chief 
mission is to make fun. 

Many of the men whom I have mentioned 
are entitled to a place in the list of the comic 
artists of the day chiefly on account of their 
cleverness with a pencil. They are not asa 
rule originators, and the funniest of their 
subjects are often suggested by unknown 
satirists. Indeed, the good-humored satirists 
of these comic peers borrow their ideas to 
such an extent nowadays, that the furnish- 
ing of suggestions for comic drawings has 
come to be a regular business with certain 
choice spirits who see the possibilities of 
fun—and incidentally of gain—in the pass- 
ing follies of contemporaneous society. 
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present time sweeping over Europe. 
One hundred years after the revo- 
lution of 1789, labor, freed then by so many 
struggles, is again uttering cries apparently 
as bitter as those coming from the galleys. 
The demands made on all sides are rather be- 
wildering, and, even after close attention and 
study, fail to reveal any feasible object. On 
listening to them one cannot resist the im- 
pression that the impeliing motive with 
many is a desire to greet the dawn of the 
twentieth century marching under an eco- 
nomic banner whose remarkable inscription 
should read, ‘‘ Ask us to do almost nothing. 
Ask us to do without almost nothing.” 
According to these new demands, it would 
seem that the very word economic ought to 
be banished from the language, recalling, as 
it does, a race of impostors called ‘‘econo- 
mists,” who invented a science which has re- 
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cently been proved false in every particular. 
“You have learned that it was said to the 
ancients,’’ write the editors of the socialistic 
gospel of the new times, ‘‘ that the price of 
every thing depends upon supply and de- 
mand. The truth is, that the price depends 
upon the state, which can determine it ac- 
cording to its own good pleasure. As you 
workmen form the majority in the state, its 
good-pleasure ought to be secondary to yours ; 
and you have only to dictate the laws.” 
Such is the language which the socialists 
called ‘‘collectivists’”” are addressing to the 
people. 

If there isa man old-fashioned enough or 
brave enough to dare to take up openly the 
defense of this old political economy, to which 
we owe in great part our modern prosperity, 
his words would cause upon the lips of the 
publica smile of pity, the signification of 
which would be as follows: ‘‘ It is allin vain 
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that you seek to deceive us ; we are no longer 


-your dupes, for we know now what we ought 


toknow. We know that the abundance of 
productions does not make a cheap market, 
nor their scarcity cause the price to rise. We 
know that there are needed only good laws 
and the appointing of a sufficient number of 
careful inspectors in order to fix satisfactory 
prices for all commodities. But as the 
economists never knew how, nor wished 
to make these beneficial laws, it follows that 
they were wicked men and their science a 
wicked science, without compassion and even 
without justice.” 

That is not a pleasantry. The real end 
sought by these ‘“‘ advanced men ”’ is to keep 
all in a relative poverty, to prevent all work- 
men from becoming rich, because as soon as 
they grow rich, they become patrons and 
capitalists; and of patrons and capitalists, 
these reformers see no need, The minister 
of the interior struck a strong blow at the fal- 
lacy of their schemes, a few weeks ago, when 
in defending before the tribune a former work- 
man who had became a millionaire, he said 
to the party advocating these new views, 
“You wish that workmen should be favored 
in order that they may make their fortunes, 
and yet whenever any among them have 
made fortunes and have become capitalists, 
you immediately hold them as such in 
horror.”’ 

In theory, socialism is the most respectable 
thing in the world, as its avowed object is to 
put in motion the forces of the state in order 
toamelioratethe condition of the unfortunate, 
those men who earn their bread from day to 
day, and to whom life from the cradle to the 
grave is always stern and often cruel. These 
workers whose lot is so hard, form, moreover, 
the immense majority of the nation. Ifit 
were possible for public authority by decree 
to lighten and sweeten their lives, whether by 
diminishing the hours of labor without re- 
ducing their wages, whether by increasing 
their wages without lengthening the time of 
work, or whether by lowering the cost of food, 
of rent, of clothing, without lowering also the 
rate of their pay, I should say emphatically 
that the ministry that did not propose the 
laws for such apurpose, and the deputies who 
did not vote for them would be unworthy 
citizens, and, if they called themselves Chris- 
tians, discreditable to their profession. 

But in practice, the state is radically pow- 
erless in the domain of private relations. It 
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is of no import that it ough? to interfere in 
them if it cannot, it signifies nothing that its 
duty ought to be very widely extended if its 
power is quite limited, quite null. And the 
attempts to legislate concerning working- 
men’s affairs are worse than useless, since 
they have no other effect than toinjure them, 
by paralyzing the natural voluntary move- 
ments of modern society to come to their 
help in various ways. 

In 1848 there was passed in France by 
the provisional government a law fixing the 
maximum length of a day’s work in factories 
and shops, at twelve hours. At that time as 
in our day there was a great agitation about 
social reforms. The right to labor, progres- 
sive taxation, and a day of ten hours were the 
demands made then, which demands show 
that the preceding generation was less exact- 
ing than ours. 

In order to give a certain point of satisfac- 
tion tothese views the law of 1848 was passed. 
It was a good law, was duly recorded in the 
Bulletin of the Republic, and then lay dor- 
mant for thirty-five years. When it was 
awakened, in 1883, in order to do service, 
there had been great progress, wages had in- 
creased, the average length of the working 
day had diminished—the sum of twelve hours 
being now very rarely reached. Indeed, it is 
found that a day of ten hours, which less 
than half acentury ago the laboring masses 
foresaw as a dream, and the middle ranks 
considered without doubt as a menace, is now 
almost the normal state, the present reality. 
Seventy-two out of a hundred workers labor 
ten hours a day, or less than ten hours; 
eighteen work eleven hours, and only ten 
work twelve hours or more. 

It is very necessary in this study to under- 
stand perfectly the sense of the words work 
and workman. They are generic terms 
which include a thousand different species. 
This fact is one which the advocates of the 
eight-hour day do not consider. Shall all 
occupation, all employment be called work,— 
that of the office boy, which consists in re- 
maining seated in an antechamber; that of 
anemployeesmoking his pipe behinda wicket 
whence he answers the questions of the pub- 
lic? Shall the name of work be restricted to 
purely manual labor? But this admits of in- 
tervals of rest which make up part of the 
whole day, and shall such intervals be in- 
cluded in, or deducted from, the length of the 
day? The men of toil who bear the heavy 
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burdens have times of repose longer or 
shorter; there is not a ditch-digger. who, 
leaning upon his pick, does not have now 
and then a little chat with a comrade. On 
the other hand in factories where the machin- 
ery works without interruption, the réle of 
many workmen consists, it is true, of simply 
watching it, but the attention must be con- 
tinuous. 

The same work may demand more or less 
effort. Many men might tell you that ac- 
cording as to whether they work by the hour 
or the piece, they put forth varying degrees 
of effort. In one case they are satisfied 
simply to fill out their day ; in the other they 
are ambitious to accomplish as much as pos- 
sible. The fatigue which can be endured in 
the two cases varies greatly in amount. In 
the presence of the infinite degrees of meaning 
to be given to the word work, it is readily 
seen that eight hours may be too long or too 
short for a day. 

The easiest tasks are those commanding 
the least pay, on account of the great number 
of persons ready to do them; as these tasks 
are poorly remunerated it is necessary that 
those who engage in them should work a 
greater length of time inorder toearn enough 
for a livelihood. And precisely because they 
are easy a greater amount of time can be 
given to them without taxing the strength. 

In fact the uniform day of eight hours with- 
out uniformity of 'salary is a great humbug. 
Far from contributing to the equalization of 
the condition of laborers, it would increase 
ina marked degree the inequalities which 
now exist. To-day the workmen on small 
wages eke out the sum by making longer 
the days. When they shall not have a 
chance they must resign themselves to be 
more poorly fed, clothed, and housed than 
now, and the distance between them and their 
comrades in the more skillful trades will be 
still more augmented. There are already 
countries in which the workmen toil from 
morning till night without complaint, to earn 
that which a Parisian laborer will spend after 
dinner in pleasure. And not only between 
countries is this difference noticed, but be- 
tween the provinces of the same country ; and 
in the same city some men earn two, three, 
five, ten, times as much as others, according 
to the trade. And in each trade, each factory, 
each shop, there is a scale of wages corre- 
sponding to individual ability and to the 
special character of the work. But there is in 
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each place only one, or very nearly one, price 
for flour and for meat, and for all the neces- 
sities of living. 

In order to set forth a true knowledge 
of this question and to give to the argument 
a solid basis, the minister of commerce insti- 
tuted the commission of work which collected 
the testimony of laborers ; the minister of 
foreign affairs asked of ambassadors reports 
of the condition of labor in the different na- 
tions of the industrial world. These reports 
and testimonies are very instructive. 

They show that the wages of different men 
vary from two to eight francs [a francis about 
nineteen cents] a day in the north of Spain, 
from one to about ten francs in Prussia, and 
from one to twelvein Austria. These wages 
are not at all proportional to the cost of liv- 
ing. Soin France high and low wages are 
not proportional to high and low provisions. 
Living is much higher in Paris than in 
Havre, but wages are higherin the latter than 
in the former city. Between Paris and the 
provincein general the differencein wages does 
not correspond to the greater cost of living in 
the capital, but to the greater skill of the 
Parisian workmen. 

Again the highest paid daily wages do not 
always result inthe greatest yearly gains. 
There are interruptions in work of which the 
eight-hourists do not seem to take account in 
their project, interruptions arising from the 
season and from the nature of the industry. 
There must be, to offset these interruptions, 
higher wages for the available time of work ; 
compensation must be regulated according 
to the occupied parts of the year and days of 
the week. Nothing has been said, either, 
of the vacations taken at the will of the 
workmen. There can scarcely be found a 
man who works regularly six days in the 
week the year round. Would the advocates 
of the eight-hour system prevent such a one 
from making up lost time if he wished so to 
do? Inevery trade wages undergo notable 
fluctuations, resulting from supply and de- 
mand, against which as yet noone has de- 
creed abolition. 

Sometimes it is the abundance or the 
scarcity of hand-labor which causes the vari- 
ation, as in the case of compositors who after 
having received during the first half of this 
century more than double the wages of the 
other workmen in the printing offices, since 
the time of the improvement of the printing 
press have been obliged to be satisfied with 
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almost their old rates. At Copenhagen the 
pressmen are still paid as high as twelve 
francs a day, goldsmiths and saddlers twelve 
and a half francs ; and yet the average price 
paid to workmen in the capital of the little 
kingdom of Denmark, is only about three 
and one-fourth francsperday. AtAmsterdam 
after the discovery of the diamond mines in 
South Africa the number of available work- 
men being no longer sufficient for thedemand, 
wages rose to four times their former rates. 
Naturally they have since diminished. 

Sometimes it is the prosperity or the de- 
preciation of the industry at which the men 
are engaged which affects the price of labor. 
In Belgium the average sum paid to miners 
(counting men, women, and children) was in 
1889, 869 francs, about 54 francs more than 
that paid in 1887, and 86 more than in 1886. 
The depression which for several years af- 
fected the miners, was overcome by the ad- 
vance in the price of coal, but the advance in 
coal made harder times for other workmen. 

Another complaint isthat the remuneration 
of labor increases much less, proportionately, 
than the profit of capital. Certainly, but it 
is also diminished much less according to the 
losses sustained by capital. The yield of one 
of the greatest coal mines in Anzin, after 
having been valued at 1,200,000 francs and 
having given 40,000 francs dividend, has 
dropped to one-eighth of this last figure, or 
to 5,000 francs annual revenue, and to 150,000 
francs in capital. If the returns are valued 
to-day at 500,000 francs, the increase is the 
good fortune of those holding shares of long 
standing, but those who bought an interest 
sixteen years ago atthe high rates of that 
time, are yet not to be envied. 

Among the methods of increasing wages, 
profit-sharing is at first sight one of the most 
seductive, and at asecond view, oneof the least 
practicable. If capital did not lend to labor 
the aid of its almost infinite elasticity in re- 
covering itself and repeatedly resuming en- 
terprises which, before final success is reached, 
swallow up millions of money, workmen 
would often find themselves out of employ- 
ment altogether, because manufacturing es- 
tablishments would not be able to support 
the losses nor even the lack of profits ; nor, in- 
deed, could they be established at all without 
a pre-existing capital. Inorder that work 
may be able to do without capital, it is neces- 
sary that the workers themselves be capital- 
ists, that which the most skillful among them 
G-July. 
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are becoming each day. But then they cease 
to be workers. Personschange, but situations 
are changeless. Itis so trite a saying that it 
seems almost idle to repeat it, that no human 
force can ever organize a state of things in 
which capital will share with labor in all 
gains, and reserve to itself alone all losses. 

The legal reduction of daily work to a 
definite number of hours—for the reformers 
seek to make the length of the day arbitrary 
and not optional—would be a dangerous and 
a hypocritical transaction. Either the law 
authorizing it would be held a dead letter, . 
and those so disposed would make the day of 
such a length as would suit their own 
wishes ; or if by miracle—and it would re- 
quire one—it could be enforced, the sum 
total of work done yearly would be lessened 
from twenty to twenty-seven percent. Pro- 
duction would consequently be reduced in 
proportion. What must necessarily follow 
regarding the rate of wages and the price of 
merchandise? 

As a first consequence of the diminution 
of production, all the necessities of life would 
increase in value. The middle and poor 
classes of society who are obliged to devote 
the greater part of their earnings to the 
necessities of life, would find themselves 
compelled to retrench in the matter of the 
luxuries or comforts, simple as they may 
have been, in which they could formerly in- 
dulge. They would have, it is true, more 
time for recreation, since they could com- 
mand sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
Those industries and trades which are of 
secondary necessity or supply luxuries, hav- 
ing henceforth only the patronage of the 
rich, of little importance in comparison with 
that of the great masses of workmen, would 
languish and decline. Wages everywhere, 
as a consequence of this, would be reduced, 
since those no longer needed in these estab- 
lishments would seek employment elsewhere 
and there would be more workers than busi- 
ness for them. The men would emigrate to 
the country and agriculturists would employ 
enough of them to make up the loss of labor 
which the shortened day would cause them ; 
a few would thus be provided for but the 
standard for wages everywhere would be a 
lower one. 

Rich families or those in easy circum- 
stances would be disturbed by this state of 
affairs, but they could reduce their expenses 
without great personal inconvenience. But 
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the working classes would have to endure 
cruel miseries ; all the weight of this crisis 
would fall on them. The material gain ac- 
cruing from the multiplied inventions of this 

- remarkable century which has nearly doubled 
wages within the last fifty years and at the 
same time diminished the length of the day 
about one-sixth of what it then was, would 
be for a long time lost. 

The socialists put the cart before the horse ; 
they think by shortening the day to increase 
wages, while it is just the contrary that is 
true. It is by increasing wages that the day 
‘can be shortened. For, while at higher pay 
there will be found some men who would 
continue to work as long as before in order 
to earn more, others would be content with 
the former pay and would work less. This 
would be regulated according to the taste of 
the individual. It is in this way that the 
day has been shortened within fifty years, 
and in this way, let us hope, it will continue 
to shorten itself. But all the power of the 
state, wielded by the most determined ty- 
rants, would be incapable of reducing it by 
law, even a quarter of an hour, without ruin- 
ing those whom they pretend to enrich. 

But it will be said that I have built up here 
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absurd hypotheses, only to furnish the easy 
pleasure of being shown their absurdity. It 
will be claimed that there was never any 
thought ofapplying the eight-hour regulation 
to all trades, tasks, and employments. The 
idea is much less ambitious than this, and 
embraces only the great industries such as 
gas works, mines, and factories of all sorts, 
all those places in which the working masses 
are as much more oppressed as they are more 
numerous. Thisclass of establishments, it 
is claimed, from the very fact of the great 
numbers employed, make necessary some 
kind of administrative power; and they are 
the only ones over which the state would at- 
tempt to exercise any authority. 

But those employed in these larger indus- 
tries form only a very small part of the entire 
class of workers. By what right should they 
be the objects of a favorso unjust as that 
which seeks to help them to the detriment of 
others ? 

The remedy for workmen ought to be 
sought, not in the increase of their wages, 
but in the reduction of their expenses, in 
measures which tend to lessen the cost of 
living, making cheaper the prices of provis- 
ions, of clothing, and of rent. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 
BY JOHN R. SPEARS) 


F he who makes two &pear$of grass grow 
I where but one grew before, should be 
counted a public benefactor, as the old 
proverb says, what shall be said of the man 
who shortens the sailing route between New 
York and San Francisco by ten thousand 
miies? In the answer to that question may 
be found an incentive to ambition that has 
led to the waste of hundreds of millions of 
dollars and thousands of lives; while the 
execution of the project thus suggested, is 
the most magnificent engineering enterprise 
now before the world or ever attempted. To 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean 
by means of a ship canal has been the dream 
of fortune-hunters and engineers for more 
than three hundred years. It was a dream, 
if one may be allowed the expression, that 
culminated in a most depressing nightmare 
at the Isthmus of Panama. 
That the attempt to dig through Panama 





failed miserably is known to all, but to sup- 
pose that the failure there decided the fate of 
interoceanic communication is ridiculed. In- 
deed those who have seen the country as I 
have, and understand the conditions, are 
confident that, within twenty-five years, 
ships will find two routes from sea to sea, of 
which one will be this much decried and 
much abused Panama routé. ~~ 

The other route, and the first to be com- 
pleted, necessarily will be that by Lake 
Nicaragua. Onthe 14th day of March last 
Mr. Warner Miller, formerly senator for the 
state of New York, and a small party of en- 
gineers, capitalists, and newspaper writers 
sailed from New York for the port of San 
Juan del Norte, commonly called Greytown, 
on the coast of Nicaragua. Mr. Miller was 
(and is) the president of the Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Co., a concern that had within 
arecent period acquired the right to con- 























struct and operate for one hundred and 
ninety-eight years a canal frm sea to sea by 
the way of Lake Nicaragua. For about two 
years this company had been at work on this 
ship highway and Mr. Miller had determined 
to see for himself and through his guests to 
invite the whole world to see what had actu- 
ally been accomplished in the work his com- 
pany had undertaken. How the party was 
cast away in the Caribbean Sea and coral 
where the buccaneers used to maroon unfor- 
tunate merchant seamen, and how they were 
eventually rescued and accomplished the ob- 
ject of their journey need not be related here. 
But the facts in regard to the canal are all 
important. 

To understand these facts properly the 
reader must either look at or recall a good 
map of Nicaragua. The most conspicuous 
feature of this map is a lake 110 miles long— 
not so very much smaller than Lake Erie. 
The lake’s outlet is the San Juan River, that 
by several mouths empties into the Caribbean 
Sea. For half the distance from the lake to 
the sea the San Juan has a deep, rocky chan- 
nel with a gentle current save at three places 
where tumbling rapids are found. Below 
the last of these rapids comes in the San 
Carlos River from Costa Rica, and thereafter 
the San Juan is everywhere obstructed by 
shifting sand bars. 

To create a ship channel from the lake to 
the Caribbean it is proposed: to build a dam 
sixty-one feet high across the San Juan ata 
point just below San Carlos. This dam will 
back up the water until two of the rapids are 
buried beyond reach, while at the upper rapid 
the blasting out of some thousands of yards 
of rock will open the way clear through to 
the western shore of the lake. The summit 
of the dam is practically the summit of the 
lake. 

The route from the dam to the sea is not so 
easy to accomplish. As the water rises be- 
hind the great dam and flows over the north- 
erly bank of the stream it will find there 
between two parallel ridges a valley that runs 
in almost a direct line from the dam to the 
west end of the lagoon at San Juan del Norte. 
By building up these ridges where they are 
too low, the engineers propose to makea 
navigable lake of the valley and call it the 
Machade basin. At the end of the valleya 
low ridge is found and they will cut a chan- 
nel through that and make a lake of another 
valley beyond, which leads in the same direc- 
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tion. This will be called the San Francisco 
basin. Then another cross ridge (and a big 
one, too) is encountered which will be served 
in like manner, and after making a third 
basin they will reach the end of their limit of 
summit level navigation. Two locks will 
lower the vessels to a small basin from which 
a third will lower them tothe sea level, the 
sea from that point being about ten miles 
away. The low ground is a marsh witha 
sand subsoil, through which dredges are now 
cutting their way. The highest point 
through which a cut must be made is 327 feet 
above the bottom of the canal, while the cut 
through the entire divide ridge is 3 miles 
long and 150 feet deep. 

On the west side of the lake the Pacific is 
reached by alike scheme. A small river will 
be dammed to make a basin, and the divide 
ridge which is only 41 feet above the lake, 
will be cut through to connect basin and 
lake. Three locks and a ditch will complete 
the channel to the sea. 

Besides this work a harbor must be created 
on each coast. On the Pacific side a bend in 
the coast line needs only to be improved by 
two stone breakwaters a few hundred feet 
long to make it just what is wanted. On the 
low-lying Caribbean coast it will be necessary 
to build two long breakwaters to protect the 
harbor entrance and then to dredge out the 
lagoon within to make room for the shipping. 

Now, although by this route the distance 
from sea to sea is 169 4 miles, the length of 
ditch to be dug is but 26.8 miles, the rest of 
the rovte being through the navigable lake, 
river, and basins. The reader who revels in 
figures will be pleased to learn that the total 
excavation will amount to 70,000,000 cubic 
yards, while the rock and earth fills for dams 
and embankments will amount to 10,000,000 
cubic yards. 

Such are the plans for the Nicaragua ship 
canal. We arrived at the eastern terminus, 
where an American settlement of engineers, 
etc., called America City, has been formed, 
on April 2, and straightway began to look 
about us. We found first of all that wecould 
enter a harbor and land ata pier. The har- 
bor was not complete for great ships, but _ 
1,015 feet of the length of one pier and 300 of 
another had been built and the effect of those: 
piers had been to open aten-foot channel 
across the bar that had been three or four feet 
out of water before the piers were made. The 
waves had dug out the channel. The piers 
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had demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
plans for a harbor at the eastern end of the 
canal. Then we overhauled the charts and 
field notes of the engineers. We found that 
the surveys were the best and most extensive 
ever made for such a work ; that the country 
had been gridironed by transit and level so 
that minutely detailed topographical maps 
of the region were before us—that, in fact, 80 
miles of lines had been run for every mile of 
the proposed canal. We found that borings 
had been made along the entire route so that 
complete knowledge of the kind of earth and 
tock to be excavated was had. 

Then we turned to the buildings. There 
were the quarters for the chief engineer and 
his officers—airy, dry, and comfortable 
wooden structures, and yet, as we afterward 
learned, less pretentious and less expensive 
than the cottages erected at Panama for fore- 
men of gangs of laborers. There were the 
hospitals—no more to be compared in ap- 
pearance and cost with the palatial sanitari- 
ums at Panama than a spruce bark camp is 
to be compared with a Fifth Avenue mansion, 
but when the record of deaths was inspected, 
well able to speak for themselves. Last of 
all was the machine shop—a great one-story 
establishment much like the shops in navy 
and ship-building yards—fully equipped with 
no end of machinery, as well as the plant for 
making iron and brass castings. 

Next we examined the railroad they are 
building to carry materials, etc., along the 
route of the canal. For six miles this road 
runs over what was once called an impassa- 
ble swamp. The Yankee engineers built a 
corduroy road first, wading with their men 
in water that averaged four feet deep to doit, 
and then ballasted it with sand. It is ten 
miles long and as substantial a piece of new 
road as was ever seen, while its equipment 
includes three new locomotives, half a hun- 
dred cars, steam shovels, etc. 

Meantime we had seen that work on the 
ditch itself had been begun. Engineers 
know that the actual digging is not of so 
much importance at first as is the work of 
properly preparing to construct the canal. 
Nevertheless the preparatory work was so far 
along that two great dredges were scooping 
up sand from the channel at the rate of 3,000 
cubic yards a day each, and had made a ditch 
of full width, 1,300 feet long and 20 deep. 

Only mention need be made of the tele- 
graph and telephone lines put up, for they 
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are essentials in these days, and to the clear- 
ing of some thirty miles of the route ; while 
the fact that about ten milesof eight-inch 
pipe ison hand to draw a supply of pure 
water from the hills for the use of the men, 
can have but passing reference. But what is 
beyond question the most important piece of 
information gained by the inspectors re- 
mains to be told, and that was as to the cost 
of the work so fardone. The original esti- 
mate for the cost of the railroad was $60,000 
per mile. Enough has been done on it to 
show that it will cost about $35,000. Thees- 
timate on the cost of digging the sand from 
the east end of the canal was 40 cents a cubic 
yard. The actual cost will be less than 25 
cents. The great breakwater will be 1,700 
feet long. The cost of the 1,015 feet built 
shows that when done the outlay will be 
about two-thirds of the original estimate. 
In no work completed has the cost even 
equaled the amount set aside by the engi- 
neers for the purpose, let alone exceeding it. 
In undertaking to construct this canal Mr. 
Miller must first get money and men. To 
get the money he must convince capitalists 
that the canal will pay. To get the men he 
must convince them that they can live and 
work along the routeof the canal. More 
than that he must see that the affairs along 
the route, as the work goes on, are honestly 
managed, for had the money sent to Pan- 
ama been honestly used instead of stolen, 
ships would be sailing now from sea tosea. 
Of the honesty and economy of the man- 
agement of the Nicaragua affairs I have such 
testimony as opponents of the scheme could 
afford. I meta number of such men. One 
of them laughed jeeringly because we had 
arrived at San Juan del Norte without hav- 
ing a féte day in our honor ; because the only 
salutes fired by the employees in honor of 
the President of the company were sundry 
charges of dynamite placed where they would 
blow stumps out of the way of the dredges; 
because we walked over the route ; because 
there was neither free wine nor fireworks at 
the villages we passed on the San Juan. 
“When Lesseps came to Panama they 
spent half a million in his honor,’’ said one 
man. And that wastrue. To paraphrase a 
Frenchman’s expression on a different occa- 
sion, every thing done at Panama was mag- 
nificent, but it wasn’t ditch-digging. The 
fact is, the contractors who have come up 
from Panama to get contracts in Nicaragua 
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say they can make nothing worth mention- Juan del Norte be given: From November 1, 


ing out of the work offered them there, which 
means that the Panama wastes are not to be 
repeated. 

In the matter of labor the company can get 
both natives and Jamaica negroes. They 
have had an average of 1,000 men employed 
for over a year, to whom they pay $20a 
month and board. Weweretold at Managua 
that the best class of native laborers, the farm 
hands, could not be had for less than $25, but 
that at that price all the men wanted could 
be had. It is certain that the same price 
will bring as many negroes from Jamaica as 
can be handled, while $20 brings more men 
than are needed just now. 

If the men must die at Nicaragua as they 
did at Panama in spite of elaborate hospitals, 
is the canal worth the sacrifice? Must they 
dieso? Is there not a difference between the 
two localities ? 

During our stay in Nicaragua we visited 
Granada, Managua, and Leon, the three prin- 
cipal cities of the country. It would be a 
pleasing task to tell of all their characteris- 
tics, but of their apparent healthfulness 
there was no doubt. The streets were wide 
and clear of offal, the houses neat, the air 


everywhere sweet. Afterward we visited 
Panama and found the stenches everywhere, 
and particularly around the market, horribly 


offensive. Certainly there was a difference 
in the sanitary measures prevailing in the 
two localities, but there must have been more 
than that. There must for instance bea 
difference between the soils. Further than 
that there is a difference in the air, due to lo- 
cation. A look at a map of Central and 
South America shows that the Panama route 
is about two degrees further south (a small 
matter); it lies under or to the west ofa 
knuckle of land or mountainous cape ; it is 
well down behind the northern end of South 
America, and so hidden from the trade winds. 
At Nicaragua thé trade wind comes booming 
along unimpeded all the way from the 
Madeira Islands to San Juan del Norte. 
Then it strikes the low-lying hills of the in- 
terior, and gathers up the malarial exhala- 
tions of the forest and carries them away. 
Month in and month out the wind is north- 
east on the Caribbean coast and northeast on 
the Pacific as well. The air stagnates at 
Panama; it is always moving over the entire 
Nicaragua route. : 
However, let the hospital records at San 


1889, to December 31, 1890, fourteen months, 
1,347 medical and 322 surgical cases were 
treated, of whom 23 died. Of the deaths 5 
were due to accidents, and 12 to climatic 
diseases. Since an average of 1,000men were 
employed in a hazardous occupation (one li- 
able to accidents), the death rate will compare 
very favorably with that of any city in the 
states. Ofthescores of Americans employed 
by the company not one died of disease, and 
yet they lived and worked for months ata 
stretch in the swamp along the Caribbean 
coast where rain fell steadily every day—it 
rained at therate of 306inches a year—so that 
they never had a dry thread on them when 
at work. 

Perhaps our own experience there, though 
brief, may be taken into account. Our party 
numbered old men and young, those used to 
roughing it and those who were not. We 
tramped for three days through the woods, 
along the cleared trail, up hill and down, 
through rain storms and in the hot sunshine. 
We became heated and thirsty with our walk 
and sat down by the streams to cool off and 
drink copiously of the water found there. 
We used neither lime nor whisky ‘‘to kill 
the germs,’’ as we had been instructed to do 
before leaving the states. In fact, we dis- 
regarded all the advice our friends had given 
us. We traveled up the river and across the 
lake in steamers, we stopped in the cities 
and everywhere, walked about in the hot 
afternoon sun, which even the natives avoid, 
because time was short and the view to be 
had of tropical life was long. According to 
rule and travelers’ tales we should have died. 
Nevertheless, a healthier, happier party of 
tourists than we were never saw the southern 
cross. The tropics are unhealthy in spots, 
perhaps, but Nicaragua is not in one of the 
spots. 

The reader will remember that a bill passed 
the Senate, last session, binding the Govern- 
ment to indorse the bonds of the Nicaragua 
Canal. It failed in the House, and it will 
not be introduced again. It is a great pity, 
for had that bill become a law, the stock and 
bonds on which commerce using the canal 
would have had to pay interest would have 
represented the cost of the canal. Now we 
know what the canal will cost, but who can 
tell how many millions of stock and bonds it 
will have to carry? It is proposed to issue 
securities and sell them for what they will 
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bring. It is supposed that $100,000,000 of 
stock and $150,000,000 of bonds, at the out- 
side, will suffice. Chief Engineer H. G. 
Menocal estimated the cost of the canal at 
$65,000,000 cash; a board of engineers who 
reviewed his figures, but did not see the 
ground, raised the estimate to $90,000,000, 
‘in order to have an outside estimate”; while 
President Miller tells everybody who asks 
that the cost will reach $100,000,000. That 
is to say, in order to raise the cash needed 
to build this canal the company expect to 
float $250,000,000 worth of bonds and stock. 
They think the bonds should bring 66 cents 
on the dollar if the stock is thrown in asa 
premium. Somebody is going to make a 
heap of money out of this canal. 

Certainly no one need doubt the success of 
the canal once it is opened. The official re- 
ports of the United States Bureau show that 
in 1879 the vessels trading from our own 
eastern coast and from Europe to the west 
coast of the Americas aggregated 2,700,000 
tons, while in 1885 the trade had increased to 
4,250,000 tons. Lesseps said that in 1895 
there would be a traffic aggregating 10,000,000 
tons for his canal, but Mr. Miller says mod- 
estly not less than 6,000,000 tons can be de- 


pended on. According to a report made by 
Congressman Hardy, of the Committee on 
Commerce, the traffic ‘‘in sight’’ is not less 
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than 8,000,000 tons. At $2.50, the proposed 
toll per ton, the income on 6,000,000 tons 
will be $15,000,000, which will be very good 
interest indeed on even $250,000,000 cash, let 
alone $250,000,000, of which three-fifths may 
be called water. The ditch is planned for the 
largest ships, and it will have a capacity of 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 tons a year. 
It saves over 10,000 miles of the sailing route 
between New York and San Francisco, and 
over 7,000 in the distance between Liverpool 
and San Francisco. The sailing distance be- 
tween Liverpool and Yokohama is shortened 
by 3,000 miles. The ships will not only take 
the canal route, but because of distance and 
time and therefore cost saved, commerce must 
increase very rapidly. It will increase so 
rapidly that the full capacity will soon be 
reached. 

Among our party were two engineers sent 
out by British capitalists who wished to in- 
vestigate the scheme with a view of invest- 
ing. One of them was Captain H. F. Gooch, 
of the British army, and the other Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson, of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
They were united in their opinions of the 
work done and the prospects. 

“Do you think British capitalists will 
think well of Nicaragua bonds?’’ said I to 
Mr. Gooch. He replied, ‘‘I think they will 
be hungry for them.” 
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BY H. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 


of intemperance were never so strong, 

never so well organized, as now. The 
cause of Christianity itself has not more val- 
iant leaders, more devoted workers, than are 
enlisted in the struggle against alcoholism. 
But is there any genuine prospect of victory 
in the battle royal, and if not, why not? Has 
the issue, after all, been made sufficiently 
broad? Haveall the available resources on 
the side of right and virtue been called out? 
Two divisions of the same great army have 
borne the brunt of the fight thus far, and 
right nobly have they struggled, each for 
the same end. One division has used the 
persuasive force of the moral law, the other 
the physical interference of statutory en- 
actment. Is it not time toadmit that neither 


[ve agencies for combating the evils 


method is alone sufficient to cope with the 
issue ; that both allied are in fact inadequate 
to the tremendous emergency ? 

Where are the reserves? Whathas become 
of the Third Division, so long silent that those 
in the battle-front have ceased to rely even 
on its moral support? What is science do- 
ing to sweep with victory a battlefield so 
long fought for that the blood of wounded 
soldiers wets but the dust of their fallen an- 
cestors? Science has been the laggard in the 
fight and that, too, when it has claimed the 
issue as peculiarly its own. 

The physicians composing the American 
Association for the Study and Cure of Ine- 
briety assumed a grave responsibility twenty 
years ago when at their first meeting they 
declared that drunkenness was a disease. 
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The first wordsof Dr. Willard Parker, of New 
York, the chairman of that meeting were: 


This is not a temperance but ascientific gath- 
ering, made up ot men having charge of the 
asylums and homes already established in the 
United States for the cure of the unfortunate 
victims of alcoholism. In the beginning of the 
present century, insanity was regarded as a visi- 
tation of God’s displeasure, and not as a disease, 
the subject of scientific investigation and ame- 
nable to treatment. The important subject of 
inebriety is regarded now as was insanity some 
seventy years ago; the disease being considered 
irremediable and its victims as forever doomed. 


Before that meeting adjourned, the asso- 
ciation adopted a pithy declaration of prin- 
ciples to which it has ever since adhered. It 
affirmed : 


Intemperance is a disease. 

It is curable in the same sense that other dis- 
eases are. 

Its primary cause is a constitutional suscepti- 
bility to the alcoholic impression. 

This constitutional tendency may be inherited 
or acquired. 

Alcohol has its true place in the arts and 
sciences. It is valuable as a remedy, and like 
other remedies may be abused. In excessive 
quantity it isa poison and always acts as such 
when it produces inebriety. 

All methods hitherto employed having proved 
insufficient for the cure of inebriates, the estab- 
lishment of asylums for such a purpose is the 
great demand of the age. 

Every large city should have its local or tem- 
porary home for inebriates, and every state 
one or more asylums for the treatment and cure 
of such persons. 

The law should recognize intemperance as a 
disease and provide other means for its manage- 
ment than fines, station houses, and jails. 


Here then is the acknowledgment made by 
science two decades ago, that the solution of 
the most difficult feature of the great problem 
lies exclusively within its domain. Such a 
declaration logically limits the scope of gen- 
eral temperance agencies to the work of pre- 


vention. The task of reclamation and cure is 
assigned to the physician. But consider for 
a moment what would have been the effect if 
society had yielded to the medical profession 
the self-imposed burden. Suppose that tem- 
perance societies and individual workers had 
confined their influence and efforts to those 
still untempted or not yet fallen, and had 
dealt with the drunkard only with doctors’ 
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prescriptions and the restraints of a ‘‘ home.” 
Would the army of inebriates be larger or 
smaller than it isto-day? Or makethe ques- 
tion a present one, and let it be asked if med- 
ical science is prepared now to cope with its 
share of one of the greatest social tasks of 
the age. 

When it comes to a study of the progress 
made in the treatment of inebriety—dipso- 
mania is the medical term—it should be re- 
membered that the subject is comparatively 
anewone, Intemperance as a social evil is 
as oldas the race. Inits aspect as a recognized 
disease, it hardly antedates the present gen- 
eration. Indeed, it can by no means be said 
that it is universally so regarded to-day. 
Medical men, most of them, recognize it as 
such, but many experienced men and women 
who have studied the evil for years believe 
it should be fought in all its stages as a vice 
and sin. The unequivocal declaration of the 
Association for the Cure of Inebriates twenty 
years ago caused a great deal of controversy. 
It was considered a dangerous doctrine. Many 
there were, and still are, reluctant to admit 
that inebriety is a disease, lest such admission 
should seem to palliate the offense and re- 
lieve the inebriate of responsibility. But the 
association of experts in response to the cry 
raised, reaffirmed its declaration and further 
declared that ‘‘the effect of poison on the 
blood and nervous system and the reflex ac- 
tion of this morbific agent upon the whole 
physical structure is the same in the virtuous 
as in the vicious and that antecedent or sub- 
sequent moral conditions are incidental to the 
main fact of disease’; and further, that, 
‘‘any average percentage of public crime be- 
ing accounted for by the fact of the confirmed 
inebriety of the criminal does not in our opin- 
ion increase the responsibility nor should it 
add to the punishment of such offenders.” 

The stand taken by the association attracted 
even more attention in England than in 
America and at the request of a committee of 
Parliament in 1872 two delegates from the as- 
sociation went to London to give their views 
upon the subject of the control of habitual 
drunkards. Aspecial committee of the House 
of Commons made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, embracing every topic within the range 
of inquiry, from the pathology of inebriety to 
the practical usefulness of prohibitory laws. 
The result was an indorsement of the Amer- 
ican affirmation that inebriety was a disease. 
There followed a moreextensiveand thorough 
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test of the asylum idea than has been given 
in this country, and, it is said, with somewhat 
better success. Prominent members of the 
American Association for the Study and Cure 
of Inebriates have admitted to methat greater 
progress is now being made in the hospital 
treatment of inebriety in Europe than in this 
country. 

Twenty years’ study and experiment in the 
treatment of inebriety has brought little 
change in the methods of even the best prac- 
titioners. It is declared to be a specific dis- 
ease, but the regular schools of physicians 
have no specific remedy for it. It may be 
said in general terms that they do not even 
attempt to cure it by medication. But ine- 
briety is not one of the small and diminishing 
number of incurable diseases in the estima- 
tion of physicians. The records of well- 
managed inebriate asylums show a good per- 
centage of what are asserted to be radical 
cures. But the whole method of treatment 
can be described in a sentence. Inebriety, the 
physicians tell us, rarely exists without com- 
plications, most of them, of course, sequelze 
of intemperance. The manager of an ine- 
briate home aims first to cure the incidental 
diseases. Then he relies almost solely upon 
time and enforced total abstinence to cure the 
inebriety. No medicine is used except harm- 
less palliatives to make less intolerable the 
extreme cravings of appetite. The reme- 
dies are simple anodynes, such as are em- 
ployed in cases of extreme pain or nervous 
excitement from any cause, and they are not 
curative. An honest practitioner will admit 
that the only advantage which an inebriate 
home as now conducted, has over a jail in the 
treatment of drunkenness, is that at the 
former institution greater attention is paid to 
an inmate’s general physical condition and 
that, therefore, a cure can be effected more 
quickly, and probably in a greater proportion 
of cases. Some account should be made of 
the superior moral influences of an asylum, 
but the physicians make little account of this 
feature of treatment. 

Most specialists in the treatment of dipso- 
mania affirm that persuasion, reasoning, and 
other methods depending upon a patient’s 
will power for success are of no greater avail 
in combating the disease than they would be 
in the treatment of insanity. Their explan- 
ation of cases of sudden reformation, such 
as often occur, is that the victims never suf- 
fered from true dipsomania. Some drunk- 
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ards then are not dipsomaniacs. The prob. 
lem of diagnosis is not a clear one to the non- 
professional mind. Dr. L. D. Mason, of 
Brooklyn, Vice-president of the American 
Association for the Study and Cure of Ine- 
briety, and consulting physician of the ine- 
briate’s home at Fort Hamilton, Long Island, 
which is the only institution of the kind near 
New York City, illustrates the difference be- 
tween true and false dipsomania by two typ- 
ical cases within his knowledge : 

A convict suffering the tortures of an un- 
gratified appetite for liquor seized an ax in 
the prison workshop and chopped off his 
left hand. He shouted for whisky to check 
the hemorrhage. A dipper half filled with 
the liquor was brought. The man plunged 
the bleeding limb into it for an instant, then 
snatched up the basin with his remaining 
hand and before hecould be interfered with he 
drank it all. 

A business man of good family had been in 
the habit of drinking to excess for years. On 
Sunday especially he almostinvariably drank 
tothe point of intoxication at his club or 
among his friends. One Sunday, his wife, 
just before she went to church, produced a 
bottle and poured out a glass of whisky. 

“John,’”’ she said, “if you will drink, I 
wish you would drink at home. Here is 
whisky, and if you must have it, drink it 
here and don’t expose its effects in public.” 

When the wife came home, the whisky was 
untouched, and John never after touched 
liquor. 

The man who cut off his hand for a drink 
of whisky, Dr. Mason says, had true dipso- 
mania against which any and all means of 
moral suasion would be powerless. The man 
who voluntarily abandoned his cups, the doc- 
tor declares, never haddipsomania. In other 
words, it is only the intemperate man who 
has lost the power of voluntary reformation 
who is a dipsomaniac. How large a propor- 
tion of so-called drunkards are embraced 
within this class the doctors themselves do 
not pretend to say. 

This question has recently been much de- 
bated among medical men: How long a time 
is required with the best known means of 
treatment for the cure of true dipsomania? 
The appalling answer is: Between one and 
two years. And even then there is no cer- 
tainty of results. The proportion of cures at 
the Fort Hamilton home is about 44 per cent 
and that is a representative institution in 
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that regard. ‘‘ But,” say the doctors, ‘‘it is 
unreasonable to expect speedy or more 
numerous cures. The patients do not come 
into our charge until they have been ten 
years diseased, onthe average. And inmost 
cases they have in complication other trou- 
bles even more serious than the dipsomania. 
It is an open question, whether the health of 
the drunkard does not suffer more from the 
exposures and neglect of sanitary laws to 
which his habits subject him than it does 
from the whisky he drinks. So if we cure 
in one year or two years what he has been 
ten or twenty years in contracting, we are 
accomplishing a great deal.”’ 

In states which authorize the commitment 
of habitual drunkards to homes for inebriates 
on application of their families or friends, 
the term to which confinement is limited is, 
the doctors say, much too short. Three 
months is the usual period, whereas a year 
should be the minimum, with power vested 
in a medical board to extend the time. 

There have been heralded before the public, 
scores of ‘‘ cures for drunkenness,’’ nostrums 
of every name and nature which the makers 
put forth as antidotes of alcoholic poisoning. 
Most of them have been worse than humbugs. 
The American Association for the Study and 
Cure of Inebriety has had some forty of the 
mixtures analyzed with the result that they 
all proved to be either inert, useless liquids or 
compounds of alcohol itself. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the members of the 
association have become tired of making such 
investigations and that they are inclined to 
condemn indiscriminately every ‘‘cure”’ 
that is publicly offered. 

This is probably why an experiment in the 
West looking to the cure of drunkenness by a 
specific remedy has attracted more attention 
from the general public than from the medi- 
cal profession. The people ot Illinois and 
Iowa have become more or less familiar 
within a year or two with the testing by an 
Illinois physician of bi-chloride of gold as a 
specific in the treatment of dipsomania. 
The experiment has met with such apparent 
success in the treatment of five thousand 
cases that some influential secular papers 
have demanded the adoption of the remedy 
by public institutions which admit inebriates. 
There was held at Des Moines, Iowa, a few 
weeks ago, one of the most remarkable re- 
unions ever assembled. It was in fact a re- 
union of ex-drunkards, about one hundred in 
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number. They formed a state league and ar- 
ranged to hold yearly meetings to celebrate 
their release from the bonds of appetite. 
They gave a banquet at which the mayor and 
other prominent citizens were guests and the 
manner in which the temperance problem 
was discussed in the after-dinner speeches 
was interesting, to say the least. A few sen- 
tences from the president of the association, 
Editor Robert Harris of the Missouri Valley 
Times, spoken with characteristic Western 
freedom are worth quoting : 


The intelligent, big-hearted, whole-souled, 
genial men are the ones who succumb to the 
insidious influence of liquor. They are the 
kind who have the love of mankind in their 
hearts—they are the ones that fall by the 
wayside. The man who is so stingy that he 
won’t say his prayers for fear that he will have 
to give thanks to the Lord, don’t come to the 
institute. He goes down to the grave a sober 
man, but it is not because he is better than his 
brother who has faJlen. Missouri Valley, Iowa, 
the city in which I live, is not a very bad city in 
the drinking line—just an average prohibition 
city; but since I made my pilgrimage to Dwight 
I have sent thirty-two of the boys to that place 
or to Des Moines to be cured, and I am proud to 
say that they are all sticking to the faith, and 
are to-day as sober men as can be found in Iowa. 
I am not egotistical, but I believe that my cure 
has done more good to the temperance cause 
in the city in which I live and in western Iowa 
than all the temperance lectures ever delivered 
there. I was known asadrinking man. Now 
Iam known as one who was thoroughly cured, 
and hundreds of my friends have gone and done 
likewise. 

The state should take this treatment in hand. 
The liquor habitué is afflicted with a disease 
worse than insanity. He has a chance for his 
life in this cure, and why should not the siate 
furnish the institute? If the state owned the 
institution for the cure of drunkards, there would 
be no need of prohibition laws, for when a man 
has gone through the treatment he ceases buy- 
ing liquor, and if all drinkers will quit buying, 
the saloons will soon close. 


The new treatment consists in the admin- 
istration of bi-chloride of gold in solution 
hypodermically and through the stomach 
for a period of about three weeks. Its effect 
in destroying the appetite for narcotics is 
said to be immediate. In fact, it is the prac- 
tice of the physician to allow the patients to 
drink all the pure whisky they want while 
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under the treatment. But none of them call 
for the liquor after the third or fourth day. 
It is voluntarily discarded and the appetite, it 
is said, never returns. The reports submitted 
show only five per cent of failures or relapses 
in five thousand cases treated during ten 
years. But is not such news too good to be 
true? When we are told that a judicious use 
of the hypodermic syringe for three weeks 
will banish intemperance from the land, we 
must not be blamed if we hesitate a little 
about accepting the glad tidings. The only 
point I urge is that the evidence is worthy 
most careful investigation by the best scien- 
tific minds, in order that a pardonable intol- 
erance may not deprive society of the fullest 
benefits of what may be a most valuable dis- 
covery. 

There is one other system of asylum cure 
of inebriety which deserves consideration. 
It is that employed at the New York Chris- 
tian Home for Intemperate Men. It isanin- 
stitution some fourteen years old, which en- 
joys the patronage of many of the most 
prominent men in the metropolis. Its di- 
rectors and trustees are such men as Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Cornelius N. Bliss, the Rev. 
Dr. William Taylor, and Charles Lanier. 


The late William E. Dodge was the most ac- 


tive and liberal of its founders. Its large 
and attractive building is upon Madison 
Avenue near Central Park. The managers 
of the Christian Home seek to cure inebriety 
by saving the soul of the inebriate and in no 
other way. The first question asked of an 
applicant for admission is, ‘‘ Do you earnestly 
desire to become a Christian ?’’ Twoorthree 
religious services are held daily in the chapel 
of the institution and much personal work is 
done by the manager and his assistants 
among theinmates. Charles A. Bunting, the 
manager, is an interesting man and some of 
his experiences and opinions are as interest- 
ing as he is himself. Fifteen years ago he 
was a harddrinker. He was converted at 
one of Moody’s New York meetings and he 
says his appetite for liquor left him in answer 
to prayer. That he says is the experience of 
every drunkard who is cured in his institu- 
tion. He affirms uncompromisingly that in- 
dulgence in the appetite for alcohol comes 
not by disease but by sin. The appetite he 
declares is not inherited. He says: 

This is proved by two-thirds of all who come 
to us. One-half and more had neither intem- 
perate parents nor grandparents. Association 
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was the cause in two-thirds of all the cases we 
have had in this Home, showing conclusively 
that it is a habit acquired, and that in 1,290 in- 
stances the habit was acquired after becoming 
of age and leaving the domestic fireside. If 
such a sin is hereditary, why is it that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the boys catch this 
‘*disease”’ and its terrible blight and curse does 
not fall upon the girls of those homes? 


I asked Mr. Bunting if he succeeded in 
subduing the appetite in any except those 
who professed Christianity. 

‘‘We don’t expect to,”” he replied. ‘‘ We 
can do nothing for them if they will not ac- 
cept Christ and His promises.’’ 

The reports of the Home show that 3,212 
men were admitted during thirteen years. 
Of these 2,716 professed to be converted and 
496 did not. The number who ‘remained 
steadfast as far as can be ascertained’’ was 
2,026. This is a much larger proportion of 
cures than the Fort Hamilton institution 
under the most enlightened medical super- 
vision reports. The answer of the doctors 
would be that none of the so-called cures at 
the Christian Home were real cases of dipso- 
mania, for none of them remained long 
enough to be cured according to the medical 
system. Inmates of the Christian Home re- 
main on an average a month only and Mr. 
Bunting says the appetite for liquor leaves 
them as miraculously as did his own, and 
without any of the torturing pangs which 
torment the physicians’ patients. The doc- 
tors must at least admit that if the men re- 
claimed at Mr. Bunting’s home are not 
strictly dipsomaniacs they are doomed to be- 
come such unless rescued and that the work 
is a grand one. 

Investigation of the modern methods of 
treating inebriety yields an insight full of 
horror into kindred evils which are taking 
deep root insociety. The appetite for nar- 
cotics is rapidly taking new and more dan- 
gerous forms of indulgence. The number of 
victims of opium in various forms, of cocaine, 
of chloral, of hashish, of every new and pow- 
erful drug which becomes known is almost 
beyond belief. There are many people, phy- 
sicians say, who are constantly in search of 
new forms of narcotic indulgence. So rapid 
is the growth of the opium habit that even if 
the liquor problem were solved, society would 
find itself face to face with an evil almost as 
gigantic and far moredeadly. The danger is 
far more insidious because more secret. 
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There are some figures available which 
give an idea of the hold it has upon 
the nation. The importation of opium dur- 
ing 1890, the estimate being based partly 
upon official returns and partly upon con- 
servative estimate, and making small allow- 
ance for the great quantities which are smug- 
gled, was about 900,000 pounds. In 1880 the 
official report was 533,451 pounds. To get 
an idea of the quantity consumed per capita 
take the figures for 1890 and reduce them to 
grains. The result is 1,382,400,000. Five 
grains of morphine or opium would be for a 
person unaccustomed to its use a dangerous 
and usually a deadly dose ; and yet the fig- 
ures furnish twenty-three such doses for every 
man, woman, and child in the land. 

When we array before us for review all the 
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evidence with regard to the treatment of 
inebriety is it after all as conflicting as it at 
first appears? Those who deal only with the 
souls of the sufferers condemn the medical 
plans. Most of thedoctors denounce offhand 
the idea of cure by specific remedies and 
make light of the efforts to effect a physical 
regeneration by purely moral and religious 
agencies. But is any single method the only 
right way to deal with the evil? Are they 
not all good? Because one method fails to 
succeed in a certain case or class of cases 
while another system proves efficacious, 
should the first be condemned and the second 
be pronounced the only true method? What 
is needed to-day more than all else in dealing 
with this most vital problem is a broader, 
more liberal spirit of co-operation. 


THE SWANS AT RAGLAN. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


A=! the tall and turreted keep-tower 
No ripple broke the water’s dark repose ; 


As though to mark each languid summer hour, 
Its dying petals dropped a pale wild rose. 


We watched upon the mirror of the moat 

The clear reflection one dim doorway made ; 
Half hid among the steely reeds, a boat 

Lay keel-uplifted, broken and decayed. 


Only the topmost branches of the beech 
Felt the soft wooing of the lover breeze ; 

The soothing quiet was too sweet for speech, 
Melodious with whispered harmonies. 


And as in wide-eyed dreams we lay the while, 
Where boughs inwoven made a leafy night, 
There sailed around that lily-cintured isle, 
In silent loveliness, two swans snow-white. 


In majesty they passed us, breast to breast, 
Leaving a dimpling wake as on they bore ; 
Like wraiths that hastened on some spectral guest, 


They vanished swiftly, and were seen no more. 


Through all the years, as Time on fleet foot flies, 
Whene’er beneath green beechen boughs we lie, 

From out its moat great Raglan’s tower will rise, 
And those majestic swans go sweeping by. 
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GIVE THE RICH 


MAN A CHANCE. 


BY ELIZABETH EMERSON. 


WOMAN may write on the title of 
A this article with perfect freedom, I 

think, because women are engaged in 

raising money fora variety of reforms, 
for the support of the churches, and are ex- 
pected to contribute to promote every sort 
of benevolent and charitable enterprise. We 
depend on our rich men for large contribu- 
tions, therefore they should be considered in 
our plans. They should be treated fairly ; 
and their sympathies not divorced from 
worthy merciful institutions. I send this 
article to the Woman’s Council Table that 
others may be led to ponder on the subject. 

What a trial it is to be rich and have poor 
relations! That is, if one is sensitive and 
permits applications for financial help to an- 
noy the conscience. When riches come to 
one, they are over-estimated by everybody 
but their possessor. He is worth a million 
dollars, one says, when, in fact, he cannot 
count up more than two hundred thousand. 
The editor of a metropolitan daily wrote a 
friend of mine recently, asking this question: 
‘How many millionaires are there in your 
city of eighteen thousand inhabitants?’’ My 
friend went to the banks and propounded the 
question and to Dunn’s and Bradstreet’s 
Agency reports and looked up the record of 
the rich men and found that there was not 
one millionaire in the city. It was rather 
humiliating, for there were several well-to.do 
manufacturers, bankers, and speculators, but 
of millionaires not one. 

It is singular, since we have not less than 
six men whose local reputation is that they 
are worth from one to four millions each, but 
not one of them reckons his wealth at any of 
these fabulous sums. 

The class of people who look on from com- 
parative poverty, estimate a man’s wealth 
after this fashion, by what a house is worth, 
a farm, a bank; and a bank may represent 
but very little capital ; indeed, it may screen 
the poverty of the stockholders or of a bank 
officer and misrepresent them. 

Some of our rich men become the prey of 
their poor relations, because the poor, from 
their standpoint of poverty, overestimate 


wealth and think it is a panacea that can 
heal all the troubles that poverty brings. 

There are, however, some things which a 
rich man cannot do, even with money ; for 
instance, he cannot satisfy the claims of all 
his poor relations, because their imagination 
exaggerates both their needs and the power 
of money to satisfy them. Give to every one 
just what he asks, and gifts very soon be- 
come a dangerous means of support. Indus- 
try and honest labor produce equable desires 
as well as acontented spirit. The rich, by 
their gifts, often generate poverty and in 
time render those they help utterly helpless 
to aid themselves. This is true, when the 
time of failure and bankruptcy co:mes. 

No plan of life is well made which does not 
encourage self-reliance and economy, indus- 
try and independence of character. 

One or two generous rick men in a church 
may dwarf the benevolent spirit of eight or 
nine hundred people who worship in that 
congregation. If there is an organ to buy, 
the two rich men give two-thirds of the 
money ; is the preacher to pay, the people 
contribute what they think is their share and 
the rich men pay the balance, if that amounts 
to half the claim. If a new church is to be 
built at a cost of $25,000, the two men agree 
to give three dollars for every one that the 
people subscribe. 

Here is where rich men see an opening to 
contribute. They do it generously, with a 
good motive, but people of moderate means 
study the situation and think ‘‘ we shall be 
excused. We will hide behind our poverty, 
then enjoy the privileges of the church and 
let the rich men cancel the bills.” 

These rich men are permitted to build our 
hospitals, endow our colleges, and establish 
public libraries; the poor are benefited by 
these institutions. Is it not true that the 
Roman Catholic Church is the only one 
whose members are trained to give small 
sums systematically from theirsmall incomes 
to help build merciful institutions? 

We are sometimes in danger of imposing 
upon our rich men, though I do not suppose 
any of them give too much. It is not often 
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that we hear of a man failing financially be- 
cause he gave too much to the church, but 
when a rich man sees that others out of their 
small income neglect to give their propor- 
tion, when rich and poor are helping a com- 
mon cause, then itis that the rich may be 
offended. Itis imposing upon them, and, 
what is still worse, the reflex influence hurts 
the people of moderate means more than it 
does the rich. 

Have we not fallen upon times when a good 
many people think it is wicked to be rich, 
and that, too, without considering whether 
their wealth was obtained by legitimate or 
doubtful means, by conducting an honorable 
or adisreputable business? There are peo- 
ple whohold that it is a crimeagainst society 
for one man to be worth twenty-five or fifty 
millions of dollars, yet Solomon was a mil- 
lionaire, and he and some other rich worthies 
in ancient Israel seemed to be favored with 
the divine sanction. 

I do not plead for rich men because they 
are rich, but I insist that equal justice should 
be measured to rich and poor alike in their 
social relations. The rich man is entitled to 
fair treatment in his acts of benevolence as 
well as the poor man. His contributions 


should not excite envy or jealousy. The fact 
is a man should receive the kindly judgment 
of his fellow-men, even if he is worth forty 
millions and his neighbor is not worth one 
dollar, since by studying his millions you 
may learn that the man is a Chase or Hamil- 
ton in financial management, and it may be 


that his talents created his millions. How 
often arich manisthe prey of every good 
cause that is in need of funds ! 

Not a few rich men are goaded to be suspi- 
cious of preachers and solicitors of money ; 
they grow chary, puton a coat of mail, think 
how they can decline and not offend the so- 
licitor, or they often put down a small sum 
as a self-inflicted penalty for being rich, and 
thus become the target of criticism. Stephen 
Girard subscribed one hundred dollars toa 
good cause because a preacher requested it, 
but the minister remonstrated that he ex- 
pected five hundred dollars and said, ‘‘I am 
disappointed.’’ Girard asked for the book, 
erased his subscription, and bowed the 
preacher out of his office. 

The thankful acknowledgment of a contri- 
bution, even if the sum is small, is good 
policy, besides being a good business rule. 

The best education for rich people is ob- 
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tained in these ways: 

First, let them give. Giving educates one 
to give. It brings its own joy to the donor. 
To learn to give, however, after wealth has 
come to one is a hard lesson. 

Second, the churches assume to influence 
the rich to be generous, but is not their work 
a partial failure? A multitude of our rich 
men do not come under the direct influence 
of the church ; and so many men are growing 
rich that the unsanctified rich people, holding 
their unsanctified riches, make one of the 
chief dangers in our civilization. 

Dare I make this bold inquiry: Are the few 
rich people who attend church preached to 
plainly, pointedly, and powerfully about 
the temptations and sins to which wealth 
exposes them, as the Great Teacher states 
their case in the New Testament? 

Third, the rich provoke one another to 
give. One gives a large sum to the church 
or a benevolent causeand anotheris provoked 
todo the same. I have found but few rich 
men who were studying what to do with 
their surplus wealth. Said one of these men 
to me, a millionaire, a widower, with no 
children, ‘‘ I am an uneducated man ; I didnot 
have the privilegeof schoolsin my boyhood or 
early manhood ; I spent my life on the Mis- 
sissippi River, working on steamboats, and 
at night we would tie up at a town or city 
and I would attend the theater or a negro 
minstrel show, but now, asI grow older and 
think of my early life and then look upon 
society as it exists to-day, I pity the young 
people who spend their evenings in the way 
Ispent mine. If I had been favored with 
books and teachers, I could have secured a 
good education by a wise use of my even- 
ings. NowI have a good business educa- 
tion, and I have plenty of money; this is 
true, you are the only person that has ever 
suggested to me that I would be wise in using 
a portion of my wealth to promote the cause 
of education, and I can assure you,” said the 
man, “‘it is just what I have been thinking 
about occasionally for more than five years.” 

‘“* Well, how about my case ?”’ I inquired. 

He replied, ‘‘I will give you my check for 
one thousand dollars for your educational 
enterprise.”’ 

At the present writing, that man is devis- 
ing liberal things for the needy of his city 
and state. 

What I ask is this, give the rich man a 
chance. . 
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THE SPANISH CREOLE. 
BY ANNIE R. KING. 


N the South the Spanish woman is rapidly 

| creolized ; in New Orleans she soon be- 

comes one of a numerous sisterhood in- 
habiting the faubourg d’ en bas. 

Here where gaiety is the rule, their vivacity 
excites little comment; still they keep their 
charm, their individuality. The Spanish 
women, while conforming to the general 
dictates of fashion, dress according to their 
own interpretation of her laws. They in- 
novate, yet adhere to all beliefs of what their 
mothers considered becoming in dress. They 
love flowers as they do children, both are 
theirconstant companions. The child clings 
to them, the flower rests in the folds of their 
dress or in the glossy braids of their hair. 

The women are coquettish, yet flirtation is 
with them by no means a fine art; their 
frankness of speech frequently borders on 
coarseness. This may be attributed to the 
fact that for centuries the ear has been accus- 
tomed to receive direct compliments from 
even the casual passerby. 

The Spanish wife is jealous of any atten- 
tion paid her husband ; her method of reme- 
dying the evil, is neither to pout nor pine in 
silence; with firmness, yet with flashing 
eyes, she prohibits the man from ever speak- 
ing to or looking at the so-considered rival 
again. Whatever oath shetakes in marriage 
to obey her husband is an elastic one; she 
always retains her independence, and from 
the start in connubial life, she is master in 
the home. 

The Spaniard is hospitable to a degree, and 
never has a doubt that the housewife will 
make the unexpected guest thoroughly wel- 
come. There is no falseshame about quality 
of wine, quantity of viands, or coarseness of 
napery. The best the house affords that day 
is placed before you in simple hospitality. 
She knows it is well prepared, deliciously 
seasoned ; she trusts to your indulgence for 
all shortcomings. Life means to the Spanish 
woman an exchange of civilities between 
persons of congeniality. She is pleased and 
you must be a brute if you are not so too. 
She has none of the supersensitiveness of 
American women; introspection is an un- 
known word to her. She is not mentally 





broad, though in later life she is prone to be- 
come physically so. 

She is always a Romanist in religion, be- 
lieves in the historic church, would burn 
heretics, yet rebels against interference from 
any less in importance than the Pope. She 
performs scrupulously her religious duties, 
yet criticises with unbridled tongue her par- 
ish priest. 

She takes no part in organized charities, 
for the church absorbs the individual in its 
commonwealth. It dispenses charity through 
bands or societies, and only asks the indi- 
vidual to contribute his quota to the support 
of the enterprise. Spanish women seldom 
read after their common school education has 
proclaimed them fit aspirants for matrimony, 
yet now and then they do read the book fin- 
gered years before by father or grandfather. 
They are usually fair musicians and play by 
preference selections from the operas, or con- 
certed pieces bristling with runs over the 
piano keys. They sing, too, the songs in 
vogue at the moment, 

Whenever it is practicable they speak 
French to the children and care but little for 
the English language, though they have a 
sincere admiration for the American. 

They take no part in political wrangles 
either in state or country; their creed is, 
that money carries the day, therefore, get 
all you can, leaving your neighbor to 
gather up the remnants, and do not criti- 
cise or envy. They are not ambitious for 
their sons ; monarchical traditions possibly 
still clinging to them, they realize that of- 
fices are for the chosen few—an upper set— 
and not to be placed within reach of every 
or any American. 

They rarely speak of revisiting Spain, for 
such a voyage would necessitate an outlay of 
money, and the impossible in their vernacu- 
lar is ever to have more money than is just 
adequate for the moment. Why kill one’s 
self with work? Yet they are not lazy. The 
house is always exquisitely clean, and the 
beautifully fashioned and « tting costumes 
they wear are generally the work of their 
own hands. They look upon Spain as the 
American does upon heaven, as a land far, 
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far away, where fate may some day place 
them. 

They never intrigue to an end, they state 
simply what they want, and expect their 
friends to aid them in getting it. 

They present a restful contrast to their 
American sisters. While the American 
woman labors to push herself socially beyond 
whatever position she may have been placed 
in, chafes over domestic occurrences, has 
spasms of despair over her failure to finda 
mission, bemoans her small value as a factor 
of the world, the Spanish woman knows, 
or at least recognizes, no social scale. 
Whether her friend sells cigars, or is in the 
commission business, he is her friend, and is 
endowed with ideal rank. He is like herself 
an exile from the kingdom of ‘‘the what- 
might have-been.” A laugh greets the daily 
mistakes in domestic service, which form the 
burden of the American woman’s complaint ; 
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she has her mission from her birth—to be a 
true friend, wife, and mother. 

She floats down the stream of time; the 
American swims, She dances through life to 
the accompaniment of jests and compliments; 
the American marches through it to martial 
music. She has no end in view, all thought 
is for the present moment; the American 
lives to leave an impress on hertime. The 
Spaniard reaches an end; the Americana 
destination ; death comes after ease no less 
than after struggle. 

George Eliot said that God made women 
to match the men, so that it rarely happens 
that even in the South the Spanish woman 
marries the American man. The Spanish 
man cannot be taken too seriously, the 
American woman cannot be taken lightly ; 
a balance of power is struck, and the nation- 
alities live side by side in harmony, separated 
by a stream of deep individuality. 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


of co-operative housekeeping about to 

be tested in London. To none will it 

appeal more directly than to the liter- 
ary women whose numbers are continually 
increasing in the metropolis. William Mor- 
ris, dreaming Utopian dreams, may declare 
the perfect life for man and woman alike 
to be made up of an evenly balanced combi- 
nation of manual or domestic and brain la- 
bor. But in actual life those who have worked 
intellectually to good purpose know that they 
have littleenergy left for other undertakings. 
Already in London one sees women, like Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, for example, living in Queen 
Anne mansions where for a good price they 
arespared all domesticresponsibilities, or, like 
Miss Olive Schreiner (when she is in town) 
established in the Wcemen’s Chambers on 
Chenies Street, where expenses are small and 
men not allowed on the premises. 

One watches with interest every innovation 
that affects the conditions of life for literary 
women, now that this life is being broadened 
and developed sogapidly. Perhaps of a‘l the 
changes that have taken place in woman’s 
world, none has been so great and none so 
little r_alized as that between her old and her 


| N my last article I spoke of a new scheme 


new position in literature. One has only to 
remember how fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago the woman who wrote was exceptional, 
tolerated by a few, sneered at as a blue- 
stocking by the many, and then to see how, 
nowadays, she is accepted as a matter of 
course. One of the leading London publish- 
ers, talking to me the other day, told me he 
was more and more struck, as time went on, 
with the conspicuous part English women 
were playing in theliterature of theircountry. 
Every day, itseemed to him, more came with 
MSS. and schemes to submit to his consider- 
eration, and, what is of further significance, 
these MSS. and schemes were also growing 
daily in commercial value and importance. 
It is only right, in passing, to call attention 
to the fact that woman's very literary success 
threatens her literary excellence. In litera- 
ture the number of its professors is not the 
main consideration. 

In London the literary woman has also be- 
come a greater social factor than she ever 
was before. Since the days when George 
Eliot gave her Sunday afternoons in St. 
John’s Wood, the house of the literary woman 
has been a favorite rendezvous for artists and 
writers and all the principal thinkers and 
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workers of the day. A dinner at Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s and an afternoon at Miss Jean 
Ingelow’s or Miss Mary Robinson’s (Mme. 
James Darmesteter) will show how well they 
are able to gather around them all the peo- 
ple best worth knowing. 

And this change in woman’s literary and 
social position has led to a more satisfactory 
state of affairs in her financial relations. The 
well-known literary woman commands the 
same prices as the well-known literary man. 

Of course there are literary women the world 
over, and in towns like Paris and Boston and 
New York, they take a very prominent place. 
But it is above all in English-speaking races 
that woman has within the last generation 
boldly adopted literature as a profession, and 
for all English-speaking races London is the 
headquarters. The British Museum alone 
would be enough to attract her, even as it 
proves a magnet to the literary man. To 
be sure, in the British Museum one seldom 
sees the women who have made the greatest 
reputations. I remember, on my first visit, 
how eager I was to have all the celebrities 
pointed out to me, and how disappointed 
when the official, who was showing me around 
asked meif I had never heard of the poor 
‘*devil’’ who came to drudge for the great 
man or woman. And indeed, most of the 
women who are daily habitués of the Reading 
Room—and they are many—are the veriest 
hacks, making research on commission or 
drudging for publishers and editors on a 
starvation wage. Thereare exceptions, how- 
ever. Two women of note who are very reg- 
ular frequenters, though one more correctly 
speaking is a scientist, are Miss Clarke, 
known as anastronomer, and Miss Lucy Smith 
Toulmin, a learned authority on old English 
MSS. and texts ; while there are few English— 
or American for that matter—literary women 
who do not spend an occasional day in this 
most fascinating, if most badly ventilated of 
all reading rooms. 

Now that the literary women of London 
have became social leaders in the large liter- 
ary and artistic set, now that their influence 
is so keenly felt in the publishing world, it 
may at first seem strange that they have 
not combined forces and formed themselves 
into some sort of an association, defensive 
and progressive. But that they have not is 
really a proof that they understand their po- 
sition too well, and that they frankly real- 
ize the doctrine preached by women reform- 
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ers, that when the two sexes share the same 
interests and work, they should meet on equal 
grounds. Women as well as men who write, 
belong tothe Society of Authors. When the so- 
ciety was started Mr. Walter Besant promised 
man’s strong protection to all poor, weak 
women authors. But Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
in good strong language, protested, declar- 
ing that if women were not received as mem- 
bers on exactly the same footing as men, they 
would far better not be received at all. 

At the annual meeting men and women are 
present in equal numbers and show equal in- 
terest. At the annual dinner both sexes are 
very evenly represented ; though at the three 
dinners which have been given as yet only 
one woman has been asked to join in the 
after-dinner speaking, but at this I am not 
surprised, It is a curious fact that, while En- 
glish women have had endless practice in 
public speaking, the good speakers are ina 
sad minority ; indeed some of the chief polit- 
ical orators among women here are Ameri- 
cans. And when it comes to an after-dinner 
speech they do not seem to have the faintest 
idea as to what is expected of them. 

But there is one distinction made in this 
society to which, strange to say, no woman 
has so far taken objection. The Council and 
Executive Committee are composed as ex- 
clusively of men as the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Since many women of high literary 
standing are included among the members, 
it would seem but a fair arrangement if they 
too were represented in the management of 
the Association. 

I know of only one instance in which the 
literary women of London have acted quite 
independently of men. Fortwo years a few 
have joined together and met at what they 
called the Literary Ladies’ Dinner. Both 
years there has been but a small attendance— 
not more than twenty-five I think, and last 
year one could not help noting how few of 
those who had been present on the previous 
occasion came to the second dinner. I believe 
that a third will be given this spring. The 
idea is a good one, if the name of the function 
could be changed—‘‘ Literary Ladies ’’ is too 
pretentious. But the dinner brings to- 
gether women whose work should be a bond 
of union. 

Of women who are journalists essentially 
and of the work they do in London, there is 
so much to be said I must wait to talk about 
them another time. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN 


AMERICA. 


BY CATHARINE HUGHES. 


Men can do best, and women know it well, 
Pre-eminence in all and each is yours, 
Yet grant some small acknowledgment of ours. 
—Anne Bradstreet. 
T IS the history of woman’s struggle for 
| an ‘‘ acknowledgment’”’ of her part of the 

world’s labor that forms the subject of 

the recent book ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
America.’’** ‘The book has been criticized as 
being one-sided in its demonstrations— 
which it certainly is. But it will be only by 
extremely one-sided efforts put forth for a 
long time yet to come, that any thing like an 
equilibrium can be restored to the unjust 
balances used for ages in estimating the work 
of the sexes. Critics have said too, ‘‘ Why 
divide work into man’s part and woman’s 
part? Is it not enough to be a factor in the 
world’s growth?”” And the critics are right 
again in their question—it is enough to bea 
factor. The book itself openly grants this, 
but it denounces the injustice of compelling 
one of the component elements to go unrec- 
ognized. That all of the remuneration, all 
of the recompense of reward, should go to 
only one of the two factors involved, is suffi- 
cient ground for making a formal division of 
work, 

The book comprises eighteen chapters, 
each one of whichis written by a different 
woman and each woman is a specialist in the 
subject of which she writes. The same 
method of procedure has been pursued by all, 
which shows a well-laid scheme and fine 
generalship in its execution on the part of 
the editor. The early difficulties surround- 
ing woman’s entrance into the different fields 
considered ; her steady perseverance in the 
face of all opposition; the success which 
slowly crowned her efforts and proved her 
actions right ; the constant widening of op- 
portunities for others of her sex in each of 
the invaded fields, until the fact that they 
are toiling there wakes no feeling of sur- 
prise—form the general framework to 
which the special history of each calling is 
adapted. 
Very logically the opening chapter and the 
two following it are devoted to woman’s edu- 


* Woman's Work in America.” Edited by Annie 
Nathan Meyer. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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cation. Inthe different sections of the United 
States—the East, the West, and the South— 
the history of the whole development and 
growth of the important movement is care- 
fully traced. It is shown how the entering 
wedge was at first driven which by degrees 
forced a way for women through common 
schools, high schools, and even colleges. At 
every step men raised their hands in holy 
horror at their unbecoming aspirations. But 
the victorious women steadily pursuing their 
cherished aims gradually quieted the wild 
apprehensions of evil consequences from 
their acts. 

Education prepared woman for careers in 
literature and in journalism ; and the chap- 
ters treating of these two fields show that 
their competency in the work soon led to the 
opening of these callings without reserve to 
all who wished to enter them. 

The story of woman’s introduction into 
the practice of medicine and that of law shows 
that in these professions perhaps the bit- 
terest opposition of all was met. And these 
are the very two professions in which time 
has proved that there was pre-eminent need 
of their services. Strange it is that it should 
ever have seemed to anyone out of place that 
women should minister to their sisters in 
sickness, or plead for them, and by their very 
presence protect them when involved in the 
troubles of a court 100m, 

The chapter graphically setting forth what 
woman has done and can do in the state may 
be summed up by saying it does exactly what 
was accredited to ‘‘ good Queen Bess”’ by an 
early American poetess in a finely sarcastic 
couplet : 

She hath wiped off the aspersion of her sex, 

That women wisdom lack to play the Rex. 

In entering the great marts of industry 
women were implored ‘‘to stop and consider 
what homes would become if they were to 
take their places beside men in the field of 
toil.” The writer points out how purely senti- 
mental was the cry, as the great majority of 
women had always toiled at work often every 
whit as rough, as coarse, as that done by the 
men. She makes clear, too, the vast amount 
of good done to the poorest, most oppressed 
class of wage earners from the fact that many 
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among the better classes of women have gone 
into active business. 

It is shown that certain women have gained 
for themselves a world-wide reputation by 
their public labor in seven fields of philan- 
thropy,—charity ; the care of the sick, of the 
criminal, of the Indian ; in anti-slavery work ; 
the W. C. T. U.; and the Red Cross. It 
seems! impossible that any could ever learn 
of such lives and yet honestly say that 
women should have no voice regarding the 
institutions of the state, institutions includ- 
ing prisons, reformatories, industrial schools, 
and the like, in which they have labored so 
effectively. 

The work done by women in all of these 
fields in which they have only gained a 
fairly independent foothold, is often critically 
compared with that done by men, and de- 
nounced as being inferior. Of course it is, 
asa whole, muchinferior. The different cir- 
cumstances under which it was wrought 
could lead to noother consequence. Women 
fought for the right to work, defended them- 


selves when at work, and were painfully 
aware that frequently they were held up to 
ridicule before the world. On the contrary, 
all things worked together to cheer and in- 
spire men in their tasks, Women assisted 
them in every possible way, not least of 
which was the ready ‘‘ acknowledgment” of 
their ability. As the fabled Muses—and 
what a contradictory conceit it was that 
feigned those wise beings as of the female 
sex—in a figurative sense inspired man’s 
soul for his calling, so in a practical sense 
woman, by her encouragement and her mani- 
fested faith in him, nerved his arm and 
strengthened his will and assisted him to do 
his best. Had she toiled under similar cir- 
cumstances, a critical comparison of her work 
with his would be a fair proceeding. 

Yes, ‘‘man can do best,”’ for justice, oppor- 
tunity, encouragement have always been his. 
They will soon be woman’s also, and then it 
will henceforth be a question only of how to 
accomplish in the best way the highest good 
of the world. 


THE ARTIST MADAME BERTHE MORIZOT. 


BY T. DE WYZEWA. 
Translated for '' The Chautauquan" from ‘L’Art dans Les Deux Mondes,”’ 


‘ , J OMEN painters are not lacking in 
the history of art ; but that which 
is entirely wanting is the distinc- 
tive painting of women, the paint- 
ing expressing the particular aspect which 
things should present to feminine eyes and 
minds. There is no doubt that this as- 
pect is very marked, and moreover very de- 
lightful, and that it ought to be expressed 
in an artistic form. It might be maintained 
that women have not a distinctive style of 
thinking or of feeling and that therefore lit- 
erature and music do not hold for them spe- 
cial provinces. But they certainly see with 
their own eyes; and what they see is very 
different from what men see. 

However, a very few women in the past 
have attempted this art of feminine painting. 
The pastels of Rosalba Carriera and the por- 
traits of Madame Vigée-Lebrun—which have 
none of the qualities of genuine works of art, 
expression, design, color—are impregnated 
with a special charm marked enough to keep 
them from being lost in the crowd of value- 





less paintings. They succeeded in spite of 
their faults, in producing a vision of that 
world which all instinctively feel to be very 
different from the world which men see—a 
world sweeter, lighter, more fleeting. 

If neither Rosalba Carriera nor Madame 
Vigée-Lebrun knew how to transfer this 
vision from their minds to canvas after the 
manner of true artists, they at least have 
the merit of respecting it and of holding it 
worthy to be transferred. Most other women 
painters, on the contrary, seem to have had 
onlyscorn for their distinctive visions, to have 
tried to efface them from their sight ; and if 
their pictures have always the air of having 
been painted by their hands, they also seem 
to have been seen through the eyes of their 
brothers. Several of them have succeeded 
marvelously in assimilating men’s ways of 
seeing ; they know accurately all the secrets 
of design and of color; they would be con- 
sidered as true artists were it not for an un- 
pleasant impression of artfulness and of un- 
truthfulness which one experiences in look- 
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ing at their work. Something gives outa 
false ring in whatever they do in this line of 
art. Itis not a natural world which they 
paint. One feels that they have placed their 
skillful hands at the service of other eyes. 

The fact that she looks at things with her 
own eyes is the first merit of Madame Berthe 
Morizot. Every one of her works offers the 
same indefinable charm ; at the first glance 
they reveal an original view which is purely 
feminine. But Madame Morizot is not con- 
tent with merely attempting to reproduce her 
individual impressions ; she knows how to 
adapt to them the most perfect means suita- 
ble for the work ; so that she may be said to 
have created an art, homogeneous, complete, 
comprising all the qualities which ought to 
constitute an art, and which is absolutely 
exquisite. Yes, itis not too much to say 
that the works of Madame Morizot, in their 
special characteristics, touch even upon per- 
fection. Nothing is out of tune in them ; 
nothing is lacking in all that which can in- 
vest them with the most noble artistic value, 
the delicate sensations of a woman. 

The excellence of her art I believe is due in 
large part to the happy chance which gave 
her for a teacher Edward Manet ; and which 
thus from the beginning attached her to the 
impressionist school. The impressionist 
method is especially adapted totrue feminine 
painting. Its exclusive use of clear tones 
accords with the lightness, the transparency, 
the easy elegance, which should constitute the 
essential traits of woman’s painting. And, 
more than the process, it is the principle of 
impressionism which contributes to make of 
it a method of feminineart. A woman should 
perceive the universe as a graceful and mo- 


bile surface, infinitely variegated, over which 
passes, as in a fairy scene, an enchanting cor- 
tége of transitory impressions. 

Among all the artists of the school of im- 
pressionists, Madame Morizot is the only one 
who in every particular has maintained its 
principles without any exaggeration. In 
truth, she seems to have had no other mas- 
ters than her own eyes. The world is for her 
only a delightful dramain which nothing of 
an unpleasant or distressing character has a 
part. A harmony of soft variations, of light 
and graceful forms, is the one object of her 
paintings, her pastels, and designs. The 
figures appear there as shadows, but as 
shadows socharming and having such a soul- 
ful expression that no one can regret the re- 
lief and the life which they lack. 

But, if from the first she has shown the es- 
sential qualities of the artistic temperament, 
she has never ceased trying to give to these 
qualities a purer form. Herlast works differ 
greatly from her earlier ones ; the harmony 
of colors is sweeter, the figures more clearly 
defined, the design firmer. I fear, though, that 
in time she will become too anxious to give to 
her figures the relief and energy she admires 
in the works of the great masters. Butthese 
masters were men, and there is not one of 
them who, with all his genius, would not 
have envied Madame Morizot for her tender 
touches and her womanly impressions. Her 
last works are in truth masterpieces. 

Madame Morizot however is not celebrated; 
the public scarcely knows her name. Her 
style is as yet appreciated by a very small 
number of persons; the mass of the people 
in all lands admire the more pronounced and 
showy works. 


CONGRESS PROMOTES WOMEN. 
BY MISS E. L. MORSE. 


EN, women, and clerks, constitute 
M the three main divisions of human 
life in Washington. The men and 
women are much like their broth- 

ers and sisters everywhere; in fact they 
might be called a brotherhood and sisterhood 
of the world, since in the nature of things a 
national capital draws to itself representa- 
tives from all lands. Even conservative China 
is gradually permitting the little celestial wife 





to toddle about after the fashion of other ladies 
in diplomatic circles. And exclusive Corea 
felt the wings of female ambition expand as 
soon as the first delegation raised its eyes to 
that conventionalized goddess of liberty—the 
Indian squaw—which surmounts the dome 
of the national capitol. 

But the clerks form a little world of their 
own, which satellite revolves around the cen- 
tral government, always at the toe of the con- 
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gressional boot, in company with its faithful 
body-guard, the civil service commission. 

As it has been remarked of the first at- 
tempts at organizing governmental offices— 
when three departments constituted all the 
paraphernalia necessary to transact the busi- 
ness of the new world—that Benjamin Frank- 
lin was the Post-Office Department, and car- 
ried the mails in his hat; probably the first 
clerk served without a regular appointment 
as he collected the letters which the wind dis- 
tributed, when the Department incautiously 
raised its hat. 

Uncle Samuel’s housekeeping closely re- 
sembles individual enterprises and woman 
occupies a relative position under the national 
banner to that which she is expected to fill in 
smaller principalities; where she is fre- 
quently called upon to collect paper, strings, 
hammer, nails, etc., forming an arabesque 
very like a spider’s web—if she had that little 
creature’s power of outlining its path—in her 
zeal to collect all the implements necessary 
for the head of the house to execute a chef- 
ad’ euvre in domestic art, while the said man, 
after a more or less successful use of the con- 
tents of the little domicile together with some 
not inventoried, steps back, surveys his fin- 
ished work, beams on his helpmeet and with 
elation somewhat disproportioned to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise—from a feminine 
point of view—promptly leaves her to bring 
order out of chaos and restore harmony tothe 
deranged household. Now how could he get 
along withouther? At allevents, shethought 
that she could not get along without him— 
and here she is. 

A characteristic street scene in Washing- 
ton, is the procession of clerks entering the 
various Government Buildings at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and issuing therefrom in the 
evening at four o’clock, daily. From eight 
to nine a. m. the streets and parks are gay 
with clerks wending their way from the rail- 
way stations, as many of them live in the 
pretty suburban places, a few even having 
their homes in Baltimore, forty miles away. 
The street-cars are over-flowing with them 
and not infrequently a cycler darts along on 
his phantom steed, which makes his country 
home an independent possibility. Of this 
army of clerks—they are numbered by the 
thousand now—a goodly proportion are 
women ; and it isdifficult to realize that thirty 
years ago there was not a woman among 
them. The history of their getting a foot- 
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hold and increasing in numbers is most inter- 
estirg to those who value woman, and watch 
her work and advancement. 

It has been a mooted question as to which 
department was the first to introduce women, 
the Post-Office Department or the Treasury. 
But to General Spinner women owe more than 
to any other one man, as in all his official life 
he never failed to urge the value of “female 
clerks,” or to defend them against Congress 
and the political world generally, when the 
inexpediency of their appointment was as- 
serted. 

It is related in the Post-Office Department, 
that a man died, or resigned—a very unusual 
circumstance according to departmental sta- 
tistics—however, as he surrendered his posi- 
tion either from necessity or choice, two ladies 
were appointed in his place, by way of experi- 
ment, and the salary which he had formerly 
received was divided between them, by which 
distinguished consideration each became the 
recipient of forty dollars per month. One of 
those ladies is still in that department. The 
other was fortunate enough to be able to re- 
sign after twelve years of service. They 
made fine records for themselves and ad- 
vanced the interests of all women. Cau- 
tiously and gradually, with strong congres- 
sional influence, other women were admitted 
and their salaries increased to fifty dollars a 
month, until, when it was discovered that 
they were doing double the amount of work 
for one half the pay that the men received, 
they naturally expressed great dissatisfaction ; 
and the manifest injustice finally induced 
Congress to ‘‘fix’’ the salary of the ‘‘ female 
clerk’? at seventy-five dollars per month, 
on which the ‘‘collective she’’ continued 
to work with patience and fidelity, until 
daily consideration of the matter led her to 
believe that the work itself should command 
the salary, and the question by whom it had 
been executed ought not to enter into the 
transaction. Justice is blind, it is said, and 
believing thoroughly in the immortal god- 
dess, who surely ought not to discriminate 
against women, being clad in their mortal 
garments herself, they began to petition for 
the same pay forthe same work. So they 
bored, bothered, and begged every congress- 
man whohad not a heart of adamant, forequal 
consideration. 

The first bill for equal pay for equal work, 
was prepared by the joint effort of Senator 
Ferry, of Connecticut, and Senator Trumbull, 
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of Illinois, and introduced in the Senate on 
the last day of the session, March 4, 1869, a 
very unusual proceeding, showing interest 
and earnestness not often met with in the rush 
and press of business at the close of the short 
session of Congress. 

It was a very difficult bill to draw, as 
women were creeping into the departments 
by the strength and energy of their political 
friends against the vigorous opposition of 
those who had the protection of a vote. One 
would find some interesting reading on the 
subject in the files of the ‘‘ Congressional 
Globe”’ of those years, as it never failed to 
call forth instructive remarks from mem- 
bers in both Houses of Congress, whenever 
the question of salaries came under discus- 
sion—as is inevitable once a year, when the 
annual appropriation bills are in order—in- 
volving as it did, the question of women or 
no women in the departments. Therefore, to 
word the bill so that it should be operative 
for the salaries of women and yet not detri- 
mental to their appointment, required legal 
skill as well as long experience in congres- 
sional word-building and the ways of intri- 
cate legislation generally. It is true—and 
not surprising—that this bill}was defeated in 
conference committee, but the ball was set 
rolling and there were a few earnest workers 
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for the cause of woman, who improved every 
opportunity to agitate the question of her 
work and wages, and some faithful friend was 
always ready totake the floor in either House 
of Congress when the appropriation bills 
came up, and advocate no discrimination in 
salaries between male and ‘‘female’’ clerks, 
supported by the powerful words of the United 
States Treasurer, faithful General Spinner, 
in favor of the latter. 

Up to this time, no woman in any of the 
departments had received more than nine 
hundred dollars per annum, while the male 
service was classified into first, second, third, 
and fourth class clerkships, with salaries 
graded respectively at $1,200, $1,400, $1,600, 
and $1,800, perannum. The connection be- 
tween class and salary occasionally causes 
embarrassment, as in thecase of a young man 
who thought that his services during an ex- 
citing presidential campaign had been suf- 
ficiently valuable to entitle him to live at the 
expense of the government. In reply to the 
notification that he had been appointed to a 
fourth class clerkship inthe Treasury Depart- 
ment, he answered, somewhat testily, that it 
he could not havea first class clerkship he did 
not want any, blissfully unconscious that his 
annual income would be reduced six hundred 
dollars by the exchange, 


BALLAD OF SWARIN THE SEA KING. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


[It is doubtless very savage—that valor of the 
old Northmen. Snorri tells us that they 
thought it a shame and misery not to die in bat- 
tle; and if natural death seemed to be coming 
on, they would cut, wounds in their flesh, that 
Odin might receive them as warriors slain. Old 
kings, about to die, had their body laid into a 
ship, the ship sent forth with sails set and slow 
fire burning it; that once out at sea, it might 
blaze up in flame, and in such manner bury 
worthily the old hero, at once in the sky and in 
the ocean! Wild, bloody valor; yet valor of its 
kind; better, Isay, than none.— 7homas Carlyle. ] 


| N the hall of Swarin the Sea King thethanes 
were heavy of mood, 

Though red on the carven benches shone the 
light from the pine-tree wood, 

Ablaze on the hearth, and golden it flashed 
on the many-folden, 


The fair-dyed, woven hangings where the bed 
of Swarin stood. 


Night-long had the leeches pondered the lore 
of the woodland green, 

Runes scored on the bark of birch trees 
whose quivering branches lean 

To the east, and wan for sorrow they waited 
the weird of the morrow, 

For sore their hearts misdoubted what the 
brooding Norns might mean. 


For the strength was shorn fromSwarin. As 
a storm-uprooted oak 

Lay the Lord of the Ice-Hills mighty in the 
play of sworded folk, 

But the white hair, oft uplifted by the whis- 
tling sea-wind, drifted 

Like foam on the blue-stained bed-gear, and 
the women’s sobs outbroke. 
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Sudden the gray lips parted with a glad, far- 
echoing cry : 

‘Long is the road to God-home, but behold ! 
my feet draw nigh. 

Wide on the wold the faring, but the hours of 
night are wearing, 

And my day of days is dawning in yonder 
pallid sky. 


‘*Make room, O heroes of Odin ! room at the 
mead-crowned board ! 

Yet shamed am I that I fall not by bite of the 
singing sword 

Amidst the eager rattle of spears, the thorns 
of battle. 

Shall Swarin die as acoward? My hearth- 
friends, lift your lord.” 


Then the wail waxed great and grievous, and 
the gleemen rent atwain, 

Their shining harpstrings witless to mend 
the people’s pain, 

For love’s eyes, nothing blinded, wist well 
that the king was minded 

To go home that day to Odin and his heart 
of death was fain. 


But the Dauntless of Spirit raised him and 
called for his war-array. 

And in crested helm they dight him and steel 
shirt gleaming gray. 

On his gold-rimmed shield they bore him, his 
banner of fame before him, 

And the horns blew up as for battle, while 
they took the seaward way. 


Then the pale world glowed with sundawn, 
and over the blue sea-floor 

Fell a ruddy shaft like a pathway to Odin’s 
open door. 

With gold was the king’s helm smitten, and 
the dragon-keel was litten 

And the blazoned sails, and the sea-runes cut 
deep in the flashing oar. 


Ox the deck they laid King Swarin, with 
treasure for Odin’s need, 

Fur cloaks, and hammered war-gearand many 
a silken weed, 

With gold of the world’s desire, and they hid 
the seed of fire 

In the heart of the foam-necked sea bird, while 
the war-host wept for the deed. 


But in seemly guise his kinsfolk heaped store 
of priceless things, 

Glittering stones from the earth-caves, and 
battle-spoil of rings, 
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On the mail-girt breast of the Fearless, and 
smiled to his smiling, tearless, 

And wished him weal in his faring, for their 
hearts were the hearts of kings. 


Last knelt his daughter beside him and 
kissed him soft and sweet, 

And lifted her child to nestle once more where 
the great heart beat ; 

Till the sunny ringlets blended with the 
hoary beard,—then wended 

Shoreward her way full queenly, guiding the 
youngling’s feet, 


And the dragon leapt from the tether, the 
golden beak sprang free, 

And blithely the ship ran over the blue hills 
of the sea, 

Whilst a long cry followed after, but the white 
waves foamed with laughter, 

And the salt wind sang in the cordage the 
song of Aiger’s glee. 


And the keen gray eyes of Swarin, whilst the 
clouds sped by above, 

Waxed dreamy as maiden’s musing on her 
blossoming days of love, 

For afar from his gaze had drifted all sights 
save the east sky rifted 

By the ruby gates of God-home, and his heart 
had peace thereof. 


But the fire-seed yearned for harvest, for the 
praise of those who reap, 

And the stealthy flames, a-whisper, crept up 
the bulwark steep, 

Whilst wide o’er the Sea Queen’s acre rang 
the shout of the Battle-Breaker, 

As the reddened sword of Swarin in the bitter 
wound stood deep. 


Clear rose the hero’s death song : ‘‘ Thus my 
count ofslainI fill, , 

Welcome me home, All-Father! On earth 
have I wrought thy will. 

Now are the bright doors parted, and over the 
gulf, leal-hearted, 

I clasp for thy cloudy garment and follow thy 
footsteps still.”’ 


The wild fire wrapt the sea bird from topmast 
unto wave, 

But loud laughed out King Swarin on the 
latest breath he gave, 

For flashed in the flame-rent spaces gold 
shields and glimmering faces 

Of Odin’s Victory-Wafters, the Choosers of 
the Brave. 
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PROTECTIVE AGENCY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


OTHING is so defenseless as a poor 
woman alone in a great city. Sharp- 
ers look upon her as lawful prey ; 
sewing-machine robbers and chattel 

mortgage fiends dog her footsteps, and their 
more infernal brother pursues her ; city courts 
seem in league with her tormenters, and the 
grave her only place of refuge. But if these 
powers of evil can be made to know that back 
of every such woman stands the best woman- 
hood of the city, a wall of defense is thrown 
around her. To build this wall is the work 
of the Protective Agency. 

In yoursheltered homes you have never made 
the acquaintance of the chattel mortgage and 
sewing-machine fiends; let me introduce 
them to you. A laboring man is stricken 
with consumption ; he issick for months and 
every cent of his savings is used up before 
death comes. The mother has kept bread in 
the mouths of her five children by the very 
hardest work ; now come funeral expenses 
that must be met immediately. She cannot 
bear the thought of a pauper burial, so mort- 
gages her scanty furniture for twenty-five dol- 
lars to bury her husband. The usury ex- 
acted is at the rate of two hundred per cent 
in a state where eight per cent is the highest 
interest allowed by law. By washing and 
scrubbing and almost starving she keeps up 
the monthly payments exacted on penalty of 
taking her furniture; at the end of the year 
she has paid the amount of the loan twice over, 
yet it has all been swallowed up in interest, 
not one cent applies to the principal. She 
breaks down from overwork and fails to make 
one payment; her goods are seized under 
power of the chattel mortgage, the family 
broken up, the mother sent to the hospital, 
and the children scattered. This is the work 
of the chattel mortgage fiend. 

Or the victim is a sewing-woman, earning 
her living with a machine; it is getting worn, 
and a smooth-tongued chap persuades her to 
exchange it fora new one of improved pat- 
tern, ‘‘on easy payments.’”’ He takes the old 
and brings the new, by whose aid she makes 
all the payments but one. Then sickness 
comes; she fails to make that payment on 
the day due, and this fiend takes her machine. 
Ina case which came tomy knowledge to- 


day, the entire amount was fifty-six dollars of 
which only four remained unpaid. She im- 
plored him to give her back her old machine 
with which she could earn bread for her chil- 
dren, but he would not. Orthe woman and her 
little girls are subject tocriminal assault, and 
what little protection or redress she might 
claim of the courts must be purchased at such 
a fearful cost that she dares not seek it. 

All these things and many more, became 
known to philanthropic women in Chicago 
through their work for women and they de- 
termined to put their unitedstrength back of 
the weakness of their poor sisters ; the Pro- 
tective Agency is the result. It was a union 
movement of the leading women’s organi- 
zation of thecity. At a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of these bodies in the fall of 1885, 
it was decided that the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, as the largest and most representative 
one, should take the initiative and invite the 
co-operation of the others. This was done 
and resulted in the formation of the Agency, 
with a governing board consisting of repre- 
sentatives from about twenty of the most in- 
fluential women’s societies in the city. Mrs. 
Caroline M. Brown, founder of the Woman’s 
Club and prime mover in the organization of 
the Agency, became its president and con- 
tinued to be so till her removal to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, compelled us to elect her suc- 
cessor. After two years, the Agency was re- 
organized on a more independent basis, the 
governing board being now elective instead 
of representative. Its objects and general 
working remain the same. 

The center of power is the agent, a frail 
little woman, Mrs. Charlotte C. Holt, so quiet 
she would slip through a crowd unnoticed, 
yet fully charged with that dynamite whose 
chief ingredient is moral coufage. She is 
wise as a serpent and during her ‘four years’ 
service has so won the respect and confidence 
of the courts that whatever case she presents 
is sure of respectful hearing. An attorney 
is now constantly employed to look after 
these cases in court ; both agent and attorney 
always exhaust every other means of secur- 
ing justice before resorting to the courts. As 
the Agency becomes known, the number of 
cases that are thus settled increases ; often 
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the simple knowledge that their poor victim 
has such a backer, is sufficient to make a 
scamp disgorge his ill-gotten gains or pay 
the money out of which he was attempting 
to cheat a poor woman. 

During the last year 1,614 cases have been 
entered on our books ; of these 454 were for 
wages withheld and other debts, of which 
$3,599.30 was collected ; the total amount col- 
lected during the four yearsis $8,582.50. Often 
the smallness of the claim is very pathetic, 
as it measures the destitution that makes its 
collection a matter of vital moment. But 
whether the claim be fifty cents or fifty dol- 
lars it receives respectful attention. Fifty- 
six were chattel mortgage claims, which re- 
sulted in the saving of many hundreds of 
dollars and preventing the breaking up of 
several families. There were twelve cases of 
criminal assault and several of abduction of 
young girls for immoral purposes. 





OBJECTIONS TO COLLEGE TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


The Protective Agency secured the first 
conviction of a man for inveigling girls into 
the notorious dens of the Wisconsin pineries ; 
it has secured a law which curtails the power 
of the chattel mortgage fiend; working in 
conjunction with the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and other organizations, 
it has succeeded in raising the age of consent 
in Illinois from ten years to fourteen, and in 
getting laws by which in abduction cases, 
previous character under eighteen years of 
age, shall not be called in question and by 
which girls under eighteen can be rescued 
from the dens into which they have been en- 
trapped. 

To make the work of a Protective Agency 
most effective it is necessary to have a chain 
of organizations in the principal cities, so 
that villains escaping from one city may be 
traced into another; such national organiza- 
tion has been planned but is not yet perfected. 


OBJECTIONS TO COLLEGE TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 


HE world seems of late touched with 
the mania of gathering information 
by means of questions on all manner 
of topics addressed to all manner of 

people. As a way of reaching average opin- 
ion the postal-examination system has 
merits, though so many addressed have no 
opinions, or no time to write them, that it is, 
after all, only a minority report which is thus 
made up. 

But a recent trial of it has proved interest- 
ing as showing the average objections to col- 
lege training for girls. To the sweet girl 
graduate of high, normal, and private schools 
in a large Eastern city four questions were 
addressed. They were asked if they would 
like to go to college, if they meant to go, and 
if not, why rot ; and finally what objections 
they had heard urged against such training. 
Seventy-seven answered, and of these, six- 
teen had no desire to go, sixteen meant to 
go, and the rest would like to, but could 
not—chiefly for lack of money. A few were 


unwilling to postpone so long their entrance 
into society ; and one, a normal graduate, 
was of opinion that though she might know 
more after four years at college, she would 
be no better fitted to teach. 





But it is the answers to the last question 
which are most instructive, as showing the 
prejudices still ruling the average mind. The 
chief objections urged are: ‘‘ College train- 
ing is unnecessary ; women need to learn 
only household duties. They soon forget all 
they learn, have no use for it in after life, do 
not remain singie long enough to profit by it. 
It is useful only to those who have to support 
themselves or who enter a profession. It 
makes women masculine, causes loss of 
pretty, lady-like ways; makes them strong- 
minded, vain, independent, disagreeable, dis- 
satisfied with home life, injures the health, 
unfits them to be economical wives, destroys 
the maternal instinct, and hinders them from 
marrying.” 

Now it may be useful to note how entirely 
the social fallacy underlies most of these ob- 
jections. Substitute ‘‘men” for ‘‘ women” 
in them and more than half of them become 
absurd. But is education one thing for men 
and another for women? Precisely, answers 
society. A man’s education is for his indi- 
vidual profit in knowledge and character, 
society gaining in turn from his gains. A 
woman's training is for the good of the home ; 
she cannot be considered apart from her 
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special mission as mother and home-maker. edge for their own sakes, it is, perhaps, be- 
In that case, our homes are st.ll,inthe main, cause this reason has not yet come into their 
‘‘dolls’ houses.’”? There are, of course, num- lives. ° 
bers of people who think all college training Let us be rid of the idea that a college 
a mistake ; who oppose it equally for boys training is only for teachers. The boy goes, 
and girls, urging, with slight variations, not because he is to be teacher or lawyer, but 
these same objections. This is at least con- because it is the best education of a gentle- 
sistency if it is not good sense. Butthe peo- man. Until his sister goes for like reason, 
ple who believe in it for the average boy, because it is the best culture of a lady, we are 
should show cause why the average girl may stillin the backwoods. Let us be rid, too, of 
not equally profit by it; why only the excep- the fancy that the higher education is, in 
tional girl who means to teach or take a pro- some vague way, inimical to marriage and 
fession should be given it. The question, the common lot. If there iscomfort in sta- 
indeed, resolves itself into this: Hasa woman tistics, they show that college bred women 
aright to life on her own account? If so, marry like their sisters, only a little later. 
then the good of society will give to her, as Statistics long since disproved the “injury 
to her brother, the broadest development, to health” objection. As for the moralists 
and trust to profit indirectly by her culture whocry that women’s extravagance and love 
as it does by his; no more, no less. of dress hinder marriage, they must surely 
A late writer in a magazine, like these ob- see that a society life fosters these passions, 
jectors, lays the blame of declining marriage while an intellectual one such as college 
on college training and the ‘selfish ambi- training should develop, controls them by 
tions’’ it fosters. And, always with the substituting nobler ambitions. 
good of society in view, he recommends, asa Meantime college women are warned by 
cure, earlier marriages. Let the girl be these objections not to be vain, disagreeable, 
trained in household arts sothat the youth independent, or ‘‘anxious to occupy posi- 
can afford to mzrry, and then let her be given tions more suited to men.’ Thereis, indeed, 
home and children to absorb her energiesand acertain vagueness about this last, and we all 
the ‘‘selfishambitions,’’ which it is sowrong know vain and disagreeable women who are 
for her to cherish, will wither. But it is pre- of college-bred. But behind the criticism is 
cisely the best mothers of to-day, the mostin- atruth. It is part of the mission of college- 
telligent and conscientious, who mourn over trained women to-day, to recommend that 
their intellectual deficiencies, their imperfect, education to the average mother. If we are 
old-time training, because they feel these open to criticism because of deficient social 
deficiencies with their children. They form grace and tact, the cause will suffer, for, as 
classes and literary clubs, because,—‘‘I want Howells tells us, ‘‘It is certain that our 
to know something for my boy’ssake—my manners and customs count for more in life 
girl’s.” Ifthe younger women want knowl- than our qualities.” 


ELIZABETH THOMPSON, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


° BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President of the W. C. T. U. 


ROBABLY no figure in the current for herdays on earth arewell-nigh numbered. 
Pp group of distinguished menandwomen Nearly two years agoa paralytic stroke be- 
in America is less accentuated tothe numbed her faculties, and she sits in the 
average eye than that of this great eclipseof her great and beautiful powers, 
character. Norissheevenavoice,sofew have waiting for the call that will be so welcome 
either seen or heard her, but herlifeisamelody to one whose thoughts and sympathies have, 
full of tenderness, nay, an anthem rich and for almost a lifetime, dwelt in the world in- 
holy. There is something pathetic about the visible. But there is perhaps nothing more 
reflection that Elizabeth Thompson will never pitiful in the varied elements of this melodi- 
be personally known to the American people, ous life set to the minor key, than her gentle 
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query, not infrequently reiterated in the ears 
of sympathetic friends, ‘‘I wonder how it 
was that when I so loved God and loved hu- 
manity I was not better guided in my giv- 
ing?’ This despondent note was not heard 
in her life until weakness of body had caused 
a loss of tone, so that we may well believe 
her benefactions to have been much more 
efficient than she is now inclined to think. 

Riding down Fifth Avenue with her from 
the elegant home in which I was entertained 
at the National Convention of the W.C.T. U. 
in New York City, 1888, Elizabeth Thomp- 
son said to me in that full, mellow voice 
which is so characteristic of her, ‘‘I might 
have had a carriage of my own, and an ele- 
gant home in New York City, but I was just 
fool enough not to desire them.’’ I had in- 
duced her to be present at our opening exer- 
cises, securing a private box for her, as her 
dread of the public amounted to an idiosyn- 
crasy. She remained during my annual 
address and gave a partial promise to be 
present in the evening, when the flag of all 
nations, designed by her for our society, and 
one of her many unobtrusive gifts, was to be 
formally presented to the convention by the 
Rev. Annie Shaw; but when the evening 
came Mrs. Thompson was not there, and 
next morning I received a note of apology 
saying that she had fled to her country home 
in Connecticut. 

Isuppose that she has received tens of 
thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of 
letters in the last quarter of acentury asking 
for help. She told me they came by the peck 
and half bushel; that her home seemed like 
the whispering gallery of humanity’s sorrow 
and sin, and that the weight of her sympathy 
in reading these letters became so heavy a 
burden that she was wont at frequent inter- 
vals to change her place of residence, so that 
her whereabouts was kept hushed up among 
her friends, I know I have for years re- 
garded it as treason to tell any one where 
she lived, because she was pursued not only 
by letters but by visits from persons in dis- 
tress. 

To my gifted and accomplished friend Mrs. 
M. P. Hascall, of New York City, wife of a 
lawyer, daughter of a judge, and devoted all 
her life tothe study of religions, I owe my 
introduction to the great philanthropist. It 
occurred in 1876, I think, at which time Mrs. 
Thompson was greatly interested in Frank 
B. Carpenter, the artist, who painted the fa- 
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mous picture entitled ‘‘ Signing the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,’’ which Mrs. Thompson 
purchased for twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and presented tothe American people through 
the Congress—a picture which is perhaps 
the most prominent single painting at the 
National Capitol. Mrs. Thompson was 
greatly interested in the philosophic and 
scientific studies of Professor Joseph Rhodes 
Buchanan, then of New York, and I met her 
ata morning class where ladies of wealth 
and thoughtfulness were wont to assemble, 
my friend Mrs. Hascall among the rest. She 
afterward called upon me, and we talked for 
hours. With affectionate but keen scrutiny 
I then imprinted once for all upon the photo- 
graphic plates of memory, a woman of me- 
dium height and proportions as symmetrical 
as they were generous, of quiet and womanly 
attitudes, with a head and face quite remark- 
able, the head noble in all its outlines, rising 
dome-like above the ears, with a fair full 
brow indicative of great intelligence, and the 
arching line of perception, benevolence, rev- 
erence, reflection ; dark brown hair, simply 
parted and arranged after the olden style ; 
brown eyes full of sweet and tender bright- 
ness; a clear complexion tending a little 
toward the olive; a nose sculpturesque and 
strong; a mouth full of the most motherly 
and winsome qualities ; and a smile of infi- 
nite intelligence and good-will ; a pronounced 
chin to balance her broad forehead ; and that 
mellow, pathetic voice of which I have 
spoken. 

She told me her history. Her maiden 
mame was Rowell. She was born in Ver- 
mont, in Caledonia, the same county that 
was the native home of both my parents. 
She was of sturdy stock, the daughter of a 
farmer, born into a home where hard work 
was plenty, with an honest father of good 
habits and good life, but not, I judge, of 
high spirituality ; and with a mother who 
must have been a saint according to her 
daughter’s definition, a woman of the deep- 
est and most intuitive nature, in whom the 
spiritualities welled up of their own sweet 
will, nor needed to be superinduced by study, 
culture, observation, or any outside help; 
her body, soul, and spirit, being the home of 
the Spirit of God. She had many children 
and a hard life. Elizabeth told me that she 
could never put into words the pity, the com- 
passion, the tenderness she felt toward her 
mother, and from this fountain had flowed 
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all those tides of a larger sympathy that have 
since gone almost to the ends of the earth. 
Her mother was beautiful in body as well as 
in soul, and bequeathed her nature and gifts, 
both interior and exterior, to her daughter 
Elizabeth. Neither had, in any degree be- 
yond the rudiments of the English language, 
the training of the schools, but to both the 
great open book of nature and of the soul 
gave constant and devoutly treasured les- 
sons. 

I do not know just how it came about, but 
a Boston gentleman of the highest culture,” 
a graduate of Harvard University, in the 
same class with George Bancroft and others 
of our most distinguished men, a bachelor 
who was living with his mother and sisters 
at the Hub, was traveling through Vermont 
on a pleasure trip one summer, and in some 
casual way, as we are wont to call it, met 
Elizabeth, who was, I judge, enough younger 
than he to have been his daughter. I sup- 
pose that her great beauty and earnestness 
of nature attracted him. Some months after, 
if I remember right (for I am giving only im- 
pressions), they met at a concert in Boston, 
to which she had been escorted by her uncle 
whom she was visiting. From that time 
their acquaintance and friendship went on 
until they were married, not, as I judge, 
with the approval of the aristocratic ladies in 
his home, but at least without any revolt on 
their part. 

Elizabeth came to the magnificent resi- 
dence of her husband, finding a library of the 
choicest and most varied selections from the 
authors of all literary nations, Mr. Thomp- 
son being well versed in five languages, and 
delighting to read the works of Dante, 
Goethe, and Voltaire in the original. It was 
a wonderful world into which this lovely 
country maiden, heretofore living in the 
beautiful out-doors of Vermont, that be- 
witching Switzerland of America, was thus 
suddenly ushered. Her husband set about 
educating her, but you might as well have 
tried to make a hot-house plant out of a 
fragrant wild rose. She liked to hear him 
read aloud, and thus by observation gained a 
great deal of knowledge, but did not set her- 
self to the definite and consecutive pursuit of 
books. They traveled much by carriage, 
doubtless because she greatly loved the coun- 
try, and their summers were passed in the 
most beautiful scenery of New England. 

Once, not many years before his death, 
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when they weresummering in Brattleborough, 
that gem of a town embosomed in hills, he 
came to her one evening with a formidable 
looking document, and said, ‘‘ Elizabeth, I 
have made my will and bequeathed every 
cent I have in the world to you.”’ 

She said: ‘‘Oh, why did you dothat? I 
am not wise in worldly ways. I should not 
know how to expend it as you would have 
wished. I should be the prey of the design- 
ing, and should be caught in the meshes of 
the law.” 

‘‘In what way would you like then to 
have me change my will,” he said, ‘“‘ for all I 
have must go to you.”’ 

She looked out over the lovely evening 
landscape and into the calm heavens, then 
down upon this manufacturing town where 
there was so much misery, and said: ‘“ Per- 
haps I can use it for the good of humanity 
while I am alive, but as toits final use I am 
not willing to have the responsibility. Can 
you not leave it for my benefit during life, 
and say that at my death one-half of it must 
go to the poor women of Brattleborough, and 
the other half to the poor women of Rhinebeck- 
on-the-Hudson, where we have so often 
stayed ?”’ 

So simple was her heart, so much it dwelt 
in the concrete misery that she had wit- 
nessed with her own eyes, so little was she 
cognizant of the causes of human sorrow, and 
so absorbed in the impression of their effects. 
He said very little to her, but when, a few 
years after, his generous heart had ceased to 
beat, the will was found to be drawn just as 
she had desiredit. And so she became a 
widow at about thirty years of age, with a 
fortune whose annual income was about one 
hundred thousand dollars. She would never 
touch the principal, and her tastes were very 
simple. Society had no attractions for her, 
and her dress was always of the plainest, 
though in good taste. She wore no costly 
ornaments. ‘‘ How-can I,’’ she-said, ‘‘when 
so many lack bread and shoes?” She 
dressed according to the laws of God, that is, 
there was no ligature anywhere about her 
clothing, and she was a loyal adherent of that 
blessed medical faculty, Doctors Diet, Sleep, 
and Open Air. She does not seem even to 
have desired that delight of almost every 
woman's heart, ‘‘a home of her own,” but 
lived in boarding houses and at hotels andin 
the homes of her relatives. She told methat 
the first thing she did when she had any 
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power over money was to build her mother a 
lovely home and surround her with every 
comfort, trying to atone to her she loved best 
for the hard life she had ledsolong. She 
has no relative whom she has not helped to 
the utmost of her power, first to education, 
then to a start in business or toa home. 
Thecurse pronounced upon him that pro- 
videth not for his own household will never 
lie on her. Every true heart must in- 
cline to call Elizabeth Thompson blessed, 
and first of all, those hearts bound to her 
own by ties of kindred and affection. ‘‘Her 
brothers and sisters, her nephews and nieces, 
all owetheir education and start in the world, 
and many of them their entire support, to 
her kindness and generosity.”? This sen- 
tence I quote from a recent letter written by 
one of them. 

She managed her own business affairs, and 
became quite a notable business woman. 
Her check book was her fairy-wand, and I 
have been told that at thecloseof every 
month she had drawn out the entire install- 
ment for that period, often going beyond it. 
When the paralytic stroke came upon her, 
and others took her business in hand, it was 
found that there were twenty-eight families 
in a New England town where she was then 
living, entirely dependent upon her bounty. 
Any toiling aspiring inventor who had a 
patent to bring out and no money with which 
to do it, and no influence to back him; any 
author with a worthy book to publish who 
could not get a hearing ; any educator witha 
theory for the better teaching of the young ; 
any reformer who would advance the cause 
of temperance or of woman or of the indus- 
trial classes, was sure to find assistance from 
Mrs. Thompson. She gave for the advance- 
ment of the cause of peace and arbitration; 
she was devoted to the kindergarten; she 
was an enthusiastic believer in the spiritual 
power of music over the human heart, and 
paid musicians and orchestral leaders to give 
open-air concerts for the people. She wasa 
student of heredity and sent out books by 
tens of thousands to the leaders of thought 
whose post-office addresses she obtained by 
means of college catalogues, philanthropic 
journals, reports of great societies, and they 
never knew where the books came from. 

She said to me, “If I should let you 
have ten thousand dollars a year to expend 
in publishing temperance items in the press 
of this country do you think you would know 
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just how to use it?’”’ And relatives of hers 
assure me that this was her intention, but 
the purpose had only been formed when the 
illness came on from which she is not likely 
ever to recover. She was greatly interested 
in Father McGlynn and his anti-poverty 
society. She believed that the theater might 
be redeemed, and made a school of humani- 
tarian teaching and culture, and in this hope 
expended tens of thousands, from which she 
realized perhaps her greatest disappoint- 
ment. 

There was a sadness about her that I think 
came from finding so often that the gratitude 
of many whom she helped was nothing more 
than a lively remembrance of favors to come. 
There was a loneliness about her like that of 
all great characters. She found few who 
drank in of her spirit; indeed in one of the 
towns where she had lived longest I heard 
her spoken of as ‘‘a temperance crank, an 
eccentric woman whodidn’t know how to get 
any good out of her money.”’ 

Probably no woman has lived in America 
who has had a personal acquaintance with 
more distinguished persons (I mean distin- 
guished in the work of philanthropy, reform, 
and the effort to bring about a universal 
brotherhood) than Elizabeth Thompson. For 
the most part when they would do good their 
hands were empty of the wherewithal, and 
they naturally sought one who regarded her- 
self as the almoner of the Heavenly Father’s 
bounty. But her benefactions have been al- 
most wholly secret, because those whom she 
has helped were persons of such a character 
that she would not betray their need, and the 
great enterprises that she has fostered per- 
tained to education and philanthropy, and 
were assisted by her in a personal way, for, 
woman-like, she delighted to give to the per- 
son rather than the society ; so that the ele- 
ment of privacy seemed to her to be an es- 
sential feature of her beneficence. I remem- 
ber her sending me once a check for an exi- 
gency in which she had helped me before, 
but which now had ceased to exist, and I re- 
turned the money. A more astonished letter 
I never received, for she was not wont to be 
treated after that fashion, so she said ; and I 
think this action may have given me a 
vantage ground in her confidence. 

I do not intend to represent Elizabeth 
Thompson as a model of perfection. Shehas 
erred in judgment many times, nodoubt. She 
is not so orthodox as I wish she were, but a 
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heart more saturated with a sense of brother- 
hood I have nowhere found in literature or 
life, and I know that she would have loved 
to be an avowed disciple of Christ. She has 
looked at me many a time with an unuttera- 
ble sadness in her beautiful face, and said, 
““T wish I could believe as you do. It would 
be such a happy and such a restful thing.” 
She does believe in God, in immortality, in 
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duty, in destiny, but alas, the Light that 
never shone on sea or shore, which is the 
Light of Life, has not been to her a steady 
guiding star. 

I am sure that all good men and women 
will feel toward her the same affectionate 
reverence and gratitude that Ido. Nay, they 
have known few who are so well deserving 
of their love, their faith, and prayers. 


CLAIM FROM HER HUSBAND. 


BY LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL. B. 
Of the Boston Bar. 


our states,a husband must provide 

his wife with necessaries. Much ju- 

dicial wisdom has been spent in de- 
fining this term ‘‘ necessaries,’’ and in apply- 
ing it to various cases, but the term isa broad 
one and elastic, many things being prop- 
erly regarded as-necessaries to the wife of a 
wealthy man which would be luxuries to the 
wifeof a poorman. The station of life, the 
manner of living, and the financial standing 
of a man are all taken into consideration. In 
an old English case a man was sued for the 
board and lodging of his wife—who had left 
him because of his ill-treatment—her maid, 
and her lap-dog. The bill for mistress and 
maid had to be paid, for the judge considered 
that a waiting-maid was necessary to the wife 
of aman in the defendant’s rank of life, but 
the lap-dog was held to be a luxury, and the 
bill for its board and lodging was thrown out. 


B: common law and by the lawof all 


An eminent judge once remarked, ‘‘It is 


said in the books that necessaries consist only 
of food, drink, clothing, washing, physic, in- 
struction, and a suitable place of residence.” 
Construed with regard tothe pecuniary means 
of the husband, this definition is still fairly 
accurate, though how far and in what lines 
of study, a husband could be compelled to 
pay bills for his wife’s ‘‘instruction’’ is 
somewhat doubtful. Perhaps acourse at a 
cooking-school would be safely considered a 
necessary, if the fees were not too extrava- 
gant. Medical attendance may or may not 
be a necessary, so say our courts, according 
tothekind. A Massachusetts judge once de- 
cided that a clairvoyant’s attendance was not 
a necessary, but a luxury, and the husband 
was not required to pay the bill. 


Many people suppose that a husband must 
pay any and all debts contracted by his wife, 
but this is notso. He must pay her bills con- 
tracted for necessaries, butonly if he fails to 
provide her with suitable necessaries other- 
wise. It heisa rich man, but provideshis wife 
only with calico dresses, she may go toastore 
and buy herself suitable clothing, toa reason- 
able amount, of silk or wool or other proper 
material, and may have the garments made up 
by a dressmaker at reasonable prices, and the 
husband must pay the bills, even though he 
has forbidden these very parties to give his 
wife credit. But if he purchases suitable 
goods and brings them home, even though 
the colors are not becoming to her com- 
plexion; or if he gives her credit at a 
particular store ; andif he then notifies other 
tradespeople not to trust her on his account, 
this is all he is legally requiredto do, and the 
price of further purchases made by her can- 
not be collected from him. Ifa husband has 
notified certain tradespeople or the public in 
general not to give credit to his wife on his 
account, or if husband and wife are living 
apart from each other, then anyone who fur- 
nishes necessaries to the wife cannot rely 
upon the husband for payment unless assur- 
ance first be had that the husband is not ac- 
tually furnishing his wife with suitable neces- 
saries of the particular kind. 

A few months agoa lady was obliged to 
leave her home and husband, although he 
desired her to remain. By my advice she 
went to a friend who knew enough of the cir- 
cumstances to believe that the separation was 
unavoidable, and obtained board with her. 
As soon as the husband learned of this, he 
sent a formal notice to the lady not to harbor 
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his wife or give her credit on his account. 
Some months later when the case came up 
for a hearing, the court was satisfied that the 
wife was living apart from her husband for 
justifiable cause, and rendered a decree for a 
separate maintenance. This decree dated 
only from the time of the hearing, but the 
somewhat heavy bill already run up for board 
and lodging also had to be paid by the unwill- 
ing husband. 

It is only in the capacity of agent thata 
wife may bind her husband by her contracts. 
The mere fact that she is his wife and living 
with him, or living apart from him for justi- 
fiable cause, is sufficient to authorize her as 
his agent, to contract, in his name, debts for 
necessaries. But she may also make other 
contracts of any and all sorts, if he gives her 
authority, as his agent, sotodo. And this 
authority need not be written, though it may 
be. Any wordsor actsof the husband show- 
ing that he knows his wife is trading at a 
certain store for articles other than necessa- 
ries or is purchasing real estate in his name 
or buying horses on margins, and that he'is 
willing she should do so, is sufficient to con- 
stitute her his agent for these contracts and 
to bindhim bythem. Butthis is not because 
she is his wife. He could make anyone else 
his agent for such purposes in precisely the 
same way. But unless she does have some 
special authority to act for him, his wife can- 
not bind him by any contracts except those 
for necessaries already referred to. 

At common law and in the great majority 
of states, a wife, however wealthy she may 
be in her own right, may yet claim and re- 
ceive from her husband necessaries suitable 
to his means, however poor he is. And there 
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are very few states where a wife’s property 
may be taken in payment for necessaries for 
herself or for the family, even if the husband 
is penniless and cannot pay. Unless, of 
course, the wife contracts for necessaries on 
her own credit instead of his, in which case 
she and her property may now be held nearly 
everywhere. But the support which she can 
claim is only such as accords with her hus- 
band’s means, not her own. And heis the 
sole arbiter as to the place where the family 
shall live and the manner of life, so that it be 
reasonably healthful and comfortable. Ina 
recent case, a wife owned a fine house and 
estate where she wished to reside with her 
husband and family, but he required her to 
live elsewhere with him in a much humbler 
fashion, probably expecting her to lease her 
own place and apply the rent-money to family 
expenses. It was held that she must go with 
him where he chose to establish the family 
domicile, and that if she refused so to do, it 
would be desertion on her part. 

Every husband must support his wife, so 
long as she is his wife, whether they continue 
to live together or not, unless the separation 
is due to her fault, in which case, if he can 
prove it to the satisfaction of the court, he is 
relieved from all further responsibility for 
her support. Ifthere is a separation caused 
by his fault, and if he retuses to support her 
apart from him, there is in nearly all our 
states some process by which, without apply- 
ing for divorce, the injured wife may yet 
compel her husband to provide reasonably, 
according to his means, for her support, to- 
gether with a decree of court authorizing her 
to live apart from him, and, perhaps, also, 
giving her the custody of minor children. 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT IN THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
BY ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN. 


‘ A ] HEN the Board of Lady Managers, 
appointed by Congress to pro- 

mote the interests of women in 
connection with the Columbian 
Exposition held their first meeting last au- 
tumn such powers as the National Commis- 
sion had conceded to them were of the vaguest 
sort. Soevident was this that it was gen- 
erally assumed that all that was expected of 
them was simply to ostentate themselves. 


This conclusion was emphasized by the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Potter Palmer as president, who, 
up to that time, was known to the public 
only as a brilliant social leader. While the 
authorization of this board by Congress was 
in a manner designed as a recognition of the 
good work women had done at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia and later at 
the Cotton Centennial at New Orleans, their 
creation proved nothing and whether the 
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work of the Board of Lady Managers was to 
be of any real value or not, remained to be de- 
termined by its own action. With the most 
exquisite discretion and loyal industry Mrs. 
Palmer led in the work of solving this prob- 
lem. 

After the obtaining of an appropriation of 
$36,000 per year for the current expenses of 
prosecuting their work, and also suitable 
provision for a woman’s building, the most 
important concession secured by the Board 
of Lady Managers was from the chief of the 
Bureau of Installation. As soon as it was 
decided that woman’s work should be spe- 
cially and not separately exhibited, the ladies 
requested that thereshould be printed on all 
entry blanks a question asking whether the 
particular article entered for exhibition is the 
product in whole or in part of woman’s work. 
This request was granted. As an act of 
Congress provides that the Board of Lady 
Managers ‘‘ may appoint one or more mem- 
bers of all committees to award prizes for ex- 
hibits which may be produced in whole or in 
part by female labor,’’ the Board was certain 
of being able to appoint women on all juries 
of award where women had taken any 
part in producing the article to be con- 
sidered. It is an interesting and signifi- 
cant fact that of the thousands of en- 
try blanks which have already been received 
there is a very small proportion indeed that 
do not answer the question as to whether 
women have been employed in its manufac- 
tureinthe affirmative. Mrs. Palmer in speak- 
ing of this in an address before a Chicago 
Women’s Club, said: ‘‘ When I asked the 
Board of Control at the time they were pre- 
scribing our duties, how many representa- 
tives we were to have on the juries which 
would pass upon exhibits that were wholly 
or in part the work of women, his reply was 
that we might appoint all the members that 
were to award prizes in departments where 
women’s work was to bejudged. I modestly 
insisted that we name only one-half of such 
juries, for I knew—although I did not tell 
him so—that otherwise we should have the 
appointing of all the members of most of the 
juries of the Exposition.” 

It is the intention of the Board of Lady 
Managers to present a complete showing of 
the work of women at the present time. To 
this end there will be some desire to indicate 
just what part of the work exhibited has been 
done by women, so that persons passing 
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through the Exposition can distinguish it at 
aglarce. In addition tothis it is quite prob- 
able that in the women’s building there will 
be a showing of the most important and in- 
teresting works that women have given to 
the world. The Board are also arranging to 
make a thorough canvass in order to discover 
the condition of women wage workers. They 
propose to ascertain the amount of chi!d labor 
employed; the proportion of wages that 
women get for their share of the world’s work ; 
whether their taste and delicacy of touch are 
of distinctive value, and to enlarge upon the 
work of statisticians by bringing to light 
salient facts in regard to woman's work which 
have never yet been made a matter of record. 
In order to secure the concurrent action of 
women of different nations, the Board of Lady 
Managers are arranging to send petitions to 
foreign governments, through the American 
Ministers, asking each of these governments 
to appoint bodies of women to co-operate 
with them. The power of the state being so 
much more considered abroad than here, an 
appointment of this kind, it is believed, 
would beconsidered at once acompliment and 
a command. Furthermore, to women in- 
dorsed by their government all doors would 
be opened, The Hon. JamesG. Blaine isespe- 
cially interested in this department of the 
work of the Board and has assured them of 
his assistance. 

The name, Board of Lady Managers, to- 
gether with the statement that has been 
given wide publicity that the Board is for the 
most part composed of ladies of leisure who 
have nocomprehension of, or sympathy with, 
bread-winning women, has created an erro- 
neous impression. The fact is that a large 
proportion of the Board are practical business 
women. There are among them farmers, 
real estate agents, photographers, painters, 
editors, authors, doctors, lawyers, philan- 
thropists, and also capitalists. In this con- 
nection the fact is of interest that with the 
exception of the removal from the office of 
secretary of Miss Phoebe Couzins, there has 
been nothing to mar the harmony and good 
feeling existing among the members of the 
Board. Furthermore, it is but just to state 
that since Mrs. Palmer was elected to the 
office of president of the Board she has 
worked as industriously and persistently as 
any wage-earner could for the furthering of 
the interests of everything connected with the 
forthcoming Columbian Exposition. In ad- 
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dition to refusing to accept any remuneration 
for her services she has paid from her private 
purse for such office help as has been needed 
as the funds appropriated will not be availa- 
ble until July. 

The securing of a woman’s building has 
been an important part of the work of the 
Board of Lady Managers. The building will 
be four hundred by two hundred feet. On 
the first floor there will be, in addition to en- 
trances, main gallery, and toilet rooms, two 
large audience halls, a model hospital, a 
model kindergarten, a library, and a bureau 
of information. The second story is devoted 
to an open colonnade, parlors, reception, 
committee, and dressing rooms, a model 
kitchen for demonstration lessons, assem- 
bly and administration rooms, and the 
office of the president. Theadding of a third 
story is being considered, and it has been 
decided that the building shall be ornamented 
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with roof gardens. In this building will be 
held the congresses of the Woman's Branch 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. This 
organization, although under the direction 
of the Commission, is in no way con- 
nected with the Board of Lady Managers, 
who deal exclusively with the objective 
exhibit, while the World’s Congress Auxili- 
ary deal entirely with theories, their motto 
being, ‘‘Not things, but men; not matter, 
but mind.” The Isabella Association, which 
is often confused with these two organiza- 
tions, is in no way connected with the 
World’s Columbian Commission. 

Just at present a systematic canvass is 
being inaugurated by the members of the 
Board of Lady Managers, in their respective 
states and territories, in accordance with a 
report of the committee on immediate work, 
in regard to the industries in which women 
are engaging. 


PERFUMERY-MAKING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


BY COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU. 


N medizval times when feudalism and op- 
pression wererampant, a knowledgeof the 
arts and sciences was confined to a small 
number of persons, even people of the 

highest rank being ignorant and unlettered. 
Much of the learning was buried within the 
gray walls of the cloister, the cowled monks 
and the hooded sisters being adepts in the 
preparation of certain perfumes and lotions, 
which were much in request. These secrets 
were jealously guarded, and many of the for- 
mulas of the present day have been derived 
from old yellow manuscripts and quaint 
black-letter volumes which have been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation as 
precious heirlooms. 

In those days men were unversed in the 
gentler arts, and on the women of the 
family devolved the duty of compounding 
sweet odors, unguents, and powders that 
were to make one forever beautiful; also 
salves to heal the wounds of their husbands 
and lovers. Old-fashioned plants such as 
lavender, bergamot, the cabbage rose, and 
the fragrant jasmine were cultivated for 
the purpose, and the chatelaine surrounded 
by her handmaidens, distilled, by means of 


rude appliances, sweet-scented waters from 
the delicate blossoms. 

As farasthe ladies of modern times are 
concerned, perfumery may be regarded in the 
light of a lost art, its manufacture being al- 
most exclusively carried on by men. 

In the battle for bread, many women have 
strayed from their legitimate sphere, and 
have essayed to become blacksmiths, butch- 
ers, tooth pullers, etc., in order to earn a 
living. 

Most of the trades and professions are over- 
crowded, and women clamor for something to 
do which is at the same time womanly and 
remunerative. 

It seems never to have occurred to them 
that by adopting perfumery-making they 
might solve the money-getting problem, 
and at the same time engage in an occupa- 
tion refined and elevating and lucrative. 
Most persons imagine that a knowledge of 
chemistry is necessary, but this is a mistake, 
as many successful perfumers are not chem- 
ists, although an acquaintance with the fun- 
damental rules of chemistry is of inestima- 
ble value to one who intends to engage in the 
business. 
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TO THE REFORMER. 


There are many points in favor of this em- 
ployment, and notone objection. It requires 
no arduous labor either of brain or body and 
is devoid of monotony. Another great rec- 
ommendation is the small amount of space 
requisite and its cleanliness. The business 
can be carried on as well in the parlor as in 
the laboratory. It is a most fascinating occu- 
pation and eminently adapted to ladies who 
are thrown upon their own resources. It is 
not difficult to learn, and once acquired it is a 
perpetual delight. 

Women are better equipped inevery respect 
than mento makesuccessful perfumers. One 
ofthe most important requisites is a nice sense 
of smell, which is possessed to an eminent 
degree by the majority of women, as their ol- 
factories have not been dulled by indulgence 
in smoking and drinking, as is the case with 
many men. 

The most delicate manipulation is neces- 
sary in order to produce good results, five- 
sixteenths of a drop too much. or too liitle 
often materially changing the odor. The 
perfumer must, besides, appreciate the influ- 
ence of time and temperature upon his goods 
as this is an important element of success. 

Almost every woman has an inherent 
love for flowers ; women as a rule have fine 
sensibilities and are better acquainted with 
their distinctive odors than the sterner 
sex who pay but scant attention to such 
matters. 

Not only is the almost limitless domain 
of perfumery open to feminine breadwinners, 
but they are also at liberty to engage in the 
kindred arts of manufacturing cosmetics and 
flavoring extracts. 


‘ 
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Most women use cosmetics in some form, 
and many of the goods put upon the market 
are exceedingly harmful and cost enor- 
mous sums. They can be manufactured at 
home at a fraction of the price and without 
the innocuous ingredients. 

Pure cooking extracts are difficult to obtain, 
and the making of them also offers a wide 
field for the enterprising woman. Most of 
the flavoring extracts bear no resemblance to 
the fruits they are supposed to represent, and 
besides they often contain deleterious sub- 
stances and cost a good deal. 

A perusal of the foregoing remarks will con- 
vince even the most skeptical of the manifold 
advantages which might accrue to women 
who desire to learn some profession by which 
they can maintain themselves, and in the 
pursuit of which there is nothing repulsive, 
unpleasant, or unwomanly. 

A practical chemist who is an expert in all 
the various branches, makes a specialty of 
giving instruction in the art to men em- 
ployed inthe business. He says that women 
are becoming much interested in the subject 
and are eager to acquire a knowledge of it. 
During the last twelve months he has taught 
several ladies, some of them merely learning 
it as a source of amusement, while others 
have applied it to the practical purpose of 
money-making. 

One lady in particular, who took a course 
of lessons, owns an extensive raisin-ranch 
and alsocultivates many rare flowers. She 
became an expert and now makes a business 
of compounding perfumes from the sale of 
which she derives a fine revenue, as she dis- 
poses of her wares at an excellent profit. 


TO THE REFORMER. 


BY MARIE BRUNEAU. 


All things come round to him who waits.—Spanish Proverb. 


Ou! thou who pinest for the truth to grow 

In weedy waste or on the steppes’ wan snow, 

Who criest out thine anguish, moaning low, 

While Time pours from his urn the years in 
even flow, 

Be comforted ; the season waits a space, 

As one, ere weighted words, scans the un- 
conscious face 

Till o’er it, like some pattern of rare lace, 

The soul’s responsive, mystic legends race. 

I-July. 


All things sweep round to him who waits, 

Holding his breath in agony, 

Or calmly gazing toward eternity,— 

Life’s lessening thread, the open shears, the 
Fates 

Grown sweet to the palled vision,—yet, 
though late it seem, most late, 

Truth’s time must surely come to those who, 
trusting, wait. 
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THEOSOPHY AND MADAM BLAVATSKY. 


THE death of Madam Blavatsky in London, 
last May, ended an active and mysterious 
career. It is not likely that the mystery 
of her life will ever be dispelled : those who 
believe her to have been the teacher of a re- 
ligion and a morality will retain their faith ; 
those who regard her as an impostor of a 
high class will not modify their judgment. 
Mystery wasone oftheelementsofher success; 
it gave her an interest to which no one who 
was brought in contact with her could be en- 
tirely indifferent. Those who met herin New 
York a few years ago recall a dark, thickset 
woman of strong face and searching eyes ; 
eminently unattractive through her habit of 
constant cigarette smoking, but stimulating, 
and, in her way, fascinating, 

Russian by birth, and accused on appar- 
ently good grounds of being a spy in the 
service of the Russian government, she 
seemed to belong to nocountry, but, like the 
religion she professed to teach, to represent 
the universal principle of life. She affected 
the East rather than the West, berause the 
vagueness and mysticism of Oriental thought 
were attractive to her, and also because they 
served her purpose. She seemed to be famil- 
iar with all parts of the world, her informa- 
tion was of marvelous reach, and her mind 
of a very comprehensive order. Her conver- 
sation had anamplitude of interest and knowl- 
edge which was in itself a fascination, al- 
though the critical listener often discerned in 
it distinct traces of superficiality. She was 
a woman of a very marked personality ; she 
carried others with her by her strong individ- 
uality, and converted a good many people to 
her views who would not have fallen under 
the spell of a less potentimpostor. For an 
impostor we believe Madam Blavatsky tohave 
been. This does not mean that she wasat all 
times and in all things dishonest. The things 
she taught had a natural attraction for her ; 
her own temperament fell in with the vague 
doctrines of theosophy and especially with 
the thaumaturgical side of it. 

Madam Blavatsky cameto New York about 
eighteen years ago, and the conversion to 
her views of Colonel Alcott, who was then 
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a spiritualist, speedily followed. Other kin- 
dred spirits were drawn within the magical 
circle, anda few years later the New York 
Theosophical Society was organized. Madam 
Blavatsky’s rooms were the scene not only of 
interchange of opinion and the organization 
of a new religious society, but of mysterious 
and apparently supernatural occurrences. 
After remaining in this country five or 
six years Madam Blavatsky returned to India 
for the purpose, as she said, of enlarg- 
ing the work of the Theosophical Society. 
Her stay in India was marked by a multitude 
of reports of marvelous occurrences with 
which she was connected, and also of palpa- 
ble impostures in which she was detected. 
The London Society for Psychic Research be- 
came interested in these stories, and Dr. 
Hodgson went to India for the purpose of 
studying Madam Blavatsky’s performances 
on the ground, After a careful investigation 
and personal examination of various individ- 
uals who had been concerned in Madam Bla- 
vatsky’s alleged miracles, Dr. Hodgson made 
a report to the Society for Psychic Research, 
in which he pronounced Madam Blavatsky 
an unblushing impostor. This report was a. 
serious blow to the Theosophical Society. 
Madam Biavatsky left India three or four 
years agé and returned to Europe, fixing 
her residence in London, where her striking 
personality and her plausibility have shown 
themselves in the increased interest in theos- 
ophy among a certain class of English 
thinkers. That Dr. Hodgson’s characteriza- 
tion was just and accurate is the belief of 
most people who did not come under the 
speliof Madam Blavatsky’s mind; but al- 
though proven an impostor, her influence 
over a large class of persons has undoubtedly 
been very great, and has given the Theo- 
sophical Society a great impetus not only in 
England but in this country. é 
In its broadest terms theosophy starts with 
the assumption of the existence of God, that 
He may be directly known by contact with 
the human spirit, and that the end of all 
knowledge is to secure this immediate con- 
tact ; that contact conveying, among other 
things, mastery of the spiritual and physical 
forces of life. So far as its original stand- 
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point is concerned theosophy as now pro- 
claimed as a world-religion has been the faith 
of all great religious natures ; for such nat- 
ures arrive at the idea of the existence of 
God not by a logical process but by direct 
perception. The difficulty with theos- 
ophy lies not only in its vagueness but in 
the fact that it opens the door for every sort 
of self-deception and imposture. Miracle- 
working, which has been the incident of the 
very highest spiritual development, is among 
many theosophists the end of their research. 
They are mere wonder-seekers, persons of the 
smallest religious instinct and the slightest 
spiritual development, who are hungry for 
the supernatural, and who vulgarize, as in 
the days of Christ, religion into mere magic. 

That there are profound and noble ideas in 
Oriental philosophy and faith, no intelligent 
person questions ; but those who have looked 
into the theosophical movement cannot but 
feel that its interest is not so much in its 
fundamental ideas asina certain attractive 
Orientalism which surrounds them, and above 
allin the marvelous possibilities of human 
action which it professestoopen up. It pro- 
fesses to hold the key of all religions and re- 
gards each as good inits place. Itinterprets 
Christianity as an historical expression of 
racial character and human need and Christ 
as a great teacher; but it has the same 
regard for Mohammed and the faith which 
bears his name, It substitutes for beliefin a 
God manifest under historic conditions a 
vague and undefined Energy whence all 
things proceed and to which all return again. 
The condition of India is the best comment 
on the essential force of sucha system as 
theosophy ; it utterly fails to helpa strug- 
gling race; its adepts withdraw, according 
to the theosophic tradition, into remote re- 
treats and India sinks lower and lower. Its 
pretended miracles are proven to be impos- 
tures of a very crude kind. 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE, 


Tus letter comes to us from a lady of a 
New England state, and as it relates toa 
subject which now, lamentably, requires 
serious discussion, we giveitin full: ~~ 

DEAR S1r :—Should a lady bring suit fora 
breach of promise? I have two sisters, one of 
whom was engaged during one year to be married 
toa lawyer. He broke the engagement that he 
might propose marriage to another lady. 
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The other sister was engaged to a gentleman 
for about eighteen months, and had made all 
her arrangements to be married; but the man 
broke the engagement and immediately began 
to pay attention to another lady, whom he 
married, 

What can be done to correct this evii in social 
life? It has depressed the lives of my sisters 
and put a cloud into our family sky which has 
remained there for a number of years. 

Very truly yours, 








It seems to be indisputable that cases of 
the kind described by our correspondent, so 
sadly, are increasing in thiscountry. Per- 
haps the rapid growth and extension of the 
class of traveling commercial agents has had 
something to do with their multiplication. 
Most of these men are honorable in all their 
dealings, and many of them are the loyal 
husbands of faithful wives; but some of 
them, unquestionably, are as destitute of 
moral principle, so far as women are con- 
cerned, as the pirates and bandit barons of a 
former day. They are like the old-time sail- 
ors who had a wife in every port. In their 
wandering life they feel free from social and 
moral obligations, and they look on every 
woman as fair prey. They may not be 
many, but as they pass from place to place 
they can leave a trail of broken pledges and 
sorrow and suffering inexpressible. 

It is painfully apparent, too, that there are 
large numbersof other men who have thrown 
off the old American respect for womanhood, 
so honorable to this country, and so provo- 
cative of well-deserved praise from foreign 
visitors. Indications of this deterioration 
appear in the decrease of courtesy toward 
women, in the great cities more especially. 
It used to be the proud boast of an American 
that in this country an unprotected woman 
could travel far and near and mix in any 
crowd without danger of encountering even 
a glance from which she could take reasona- 
ble offense, and with the sure confidencethat 
in every gentleman she would find a delicate 


defender. In these days ladies traveling on 


city railroads and walking incity streets com- 
plain that they are abashed and outraged by 
the insolegt stares and even the actual in- . 
trusion of shameless and impudent fellows 
dressed like gentlemen. To the great honor 
of the pogr people, such a degradation of 
manhood is rarely observable among them, 
but rather among men who pretend to social 
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superiority. The evil seems to have been of 
foreign importation, and to have come in 
with the imitation of foreign manners. In 
Paris, for instance, a lady aloneon the public 
streets is always liable to be insulted by men 
followers, by audible comments on her 
looks, and even by actual address. In Lon- 
don, as many recent exposures have proved, 
men of nominal social elevation make ita 
business to prey upon girls and women who 
are without immediate protection. These 
fellows are careless of the consequences, and 
they are of a bottomless depravity, brazen, 
cynical, and utterly vile. 

These indications of failing honor and in- 
creasing turpitude are otherwise and further 
displayed in conduct like that described by 
our correspondent. Such scoundrels deserve 
and should receive bitter punishment. Yet 
if the women deceived and flung aside by 
them seek to administer the punishment by 
means of a suit for breach of promise, they 
punish themselves, necessarily, more than 
they avenge their injuries on the authors of 
their sorrows. They must baretheir wounded 
hearts to the whole public, and the pub- 
lic is not tender and sympathetic, delicate 
and considerate. They make themselves 
subjects of gossip and, it may be, scan- 
dal; inevitably, too, of ridicule from the 
flippant and evil-minded. The seclusion and 
sanctity of domestic life are invaded, and the 
most sacred of feelings are exposed to the 
vulgar gaze. The woman who sues for 
breach of promise is sure to be accused of the 
merely mercenary motiveof seeking to plaster 
sentimental wounds with money damages. 
She becomes a public character at once, and 
is in danger of being classed as of the num- 
ber of depraved women who lure men to 
make them their prey. 

Hence the advisability of discontinuing the 
action for breach of promise of marriage al- 
together has been much discussed among 
lawyers and legislators. It has been ques- 
tioned whether experience has not proved 
that the legal remedy for a sentimental wrong 
is worse than the disease itself, both for the 
individual and for society. We see that the 
ability to bring the action does not prevent 
the increase of such perfidy. The statute 
law and the courts are unavailing to stay its 
progress. The cure, apparently, must be 
found in the cultivation of a public sentiment 
moreelevated as tothe solemnity of an engage- 
ment of marriage. 


Women themselves, we are sorry to say, 
are partly responsible for the light regard of 
the obligations of betrothal on the part of men. 
Some girls will enter into an engagement of 
marriage, of all contracts the most solemn 
and most momentous, inaspirit so near 
frivolity that afterward they will break it in 
mere petulance or fickleness, sometimes re- 
peating the process and vainly rejoicing over 
the multiplicity of their discarded conquests. 
Worse still, as in the instances so painfully 
described by our correspondent, women even 
justify and encourage dishonorable breaches 
of promise to their sisters by marrying men 
guilty of the perfidy, even when it is within 
their knowledge. The most effectual punish- 
ment such dishonor could receive would be 
the complete social ostracism of the men ca- 
pable of it. They ought to be branded by all 
women and forever excluded from their com- 
pany, when the promise is broken, and by 
whomsoever it is broken, in lawless and in- 
defensible contempt of its obligations. Such 
men are guilty of a breach of trust and confi- 
dence, one of the most grievous sins against 
the very foundations of all social society. 

Except in very rare instances, an engage- 
ment of marriage should never be entered 
into unless itcan be announced and is an- 
nounced to the friends and acquaintances of 
both the parties. Public sentiment sur- 
rounds marriage with its most wholesome 
and effectual safeguards, and it should like- 
wise erect its muniments about the betrothal 


of marriage. 


THE LEAVEN OF HERESY. 


For several weeks the press of the country 
has been proving that religion is still the 
most interesting subject—by the amount of 
attention and by the prominence it has given 
to theological matters. We must take leave 
to doubt that the public is as much exercised 
about the particular matters as the papers 
are ; but the public is certainly interested in 
religion, and therefore reads the theological 
columns, The religious views of many 
prominent clergymen are being examined 
and in a sense tried by the newspapers ; and 
there is below the surface indications a cer- 
tain amount of real theological disturbance. 
The Reformed Presbyterians are having some 
trouble with ministers who believe they 
ought to bear all the responsibilities and do 
all the duties of American citizens. Dr. 
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Bridgman, an eminent Baptist pastor of New 
York, has gone into the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in a thoroughly commendable 
fashion ; having changed his views he be- 
haved like a Christian gentleman and went 
to the church holding and teaching his re- 
vised opinions. That was wiser than the at- 
tempt so often made to ‘‘reform”’ one’s own 
denomination and its theology. 

A number of other changes of this quiet 
and gentlemanly self-transfer to more con- 
genial theological air have been reported in 
the papers. Obviously this is the way to do 
it if it is to be Jdone at all, and it should be 
done whenever a clergyman must for the sat- 
isfying of a good conscience preach a doctrine 
at odds with that of his denomination. 

There is a deeper interest in the cases of 
Drs. Briggs and Heber Newton of New 
York; and for several reasons the general 
public may wisely suspend its judgment un- 
til fuller light is given upon the matters in 
controversy. The facts are difficult to com- 
press into a short article, but are about 
as given below. Dr. Briggs is a professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, a Presbyterian institution for training 
young ministers. It is plain that there 


should be no question of the doctrinal loy- 


alty of aman in that position That the 
question has arisen in the case of Dr. Briggs 
seems to be due toa certain pugnacity and 
aggressiveness in his temper and methods. 
Whether he is actually heretical to Presby- 
terian belief must be settled by the proper 
tribunals, since Dr. Briggs vehemently de- 
nies that he rejects any part of his church’s 
creed or adds to it new tenets. On the face 
of his published views there seems to bea 
very clear hostility to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith respecting the infallibility of 
the Scriptures and the sanctification of be- 
lievers after death. He has his own method 
of reconciling the apparent difference ; and 
there can be no doubt that he is thoroughly 
loyal to Presbyterianism in his sympathies. 
The main matter is his resolute adhesion to 
what is called the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament. He accepts and maintains 
conclusions respecting the history of the He- 
brew Scriptures which are revolutionary and 
would require very serious modifications of 
the orthodox view of the Old Testament; 
such, at least, must be the judgment of the 
general religious public. The result ofa 
reading of Dr. Briggs’ conclusions isa feeling 
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that the Bible contains too many errors to 
be considered ‘‘ the Word of God.” Inshort, 
the doughty critic has shocked orthodox 
feeling. We believe that the last word can- 
not yet be spoken respecting these matters 
of Higher Criticism. Further study may 
prove that the critical judgment of Dr. 
Briggs is as imperfect as his controversial 
temper. 

Dr. Heber Newton has for several years at- 
tracted attention by the boldness and origi- 
nality of some of his sermons. In general 
terms, Dr. Newton may be said to reject the 
Reformation theology which is recorded in 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. He 
seeks to return to the poetic simplicity, 
breadth,and non-committalism of the ancient 
creeds. The Articles define and prescribe 
things to be believed which are not defined 
and prescribed in the ancient creeds. He 
holds that these Reformation doctrines and 
definitions are not -binding upon him asa 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Here, too, the proper tribunals 
must decide. 

There is one large view of all these contro- 
versies. The agitators represent to a certain 
extent a strong tendency in the church of to- 
day to concentrate upon ‘‘ the simplicity that 
is in Christ,” to dispense with fine defini- 
tions of faith, and to find theology in the 
hymnal rather than in the creed. There can 
be no doubt of the existence and powerful 
character of this feeling. Whatever tends to 
freeus from definitions of things beyond 
knowledge, whatever takes all from us but 
Jesus Christ and salvation by Him, meets 
with a certain sympathy in the laity of all 
churches. But on the other hand, the icon- 
oclastic method of reform and the practice of 
hunting for orthodox mistakes with a brass 
band find no sympathy in the general 
Christian public. Drs. Briggs and Newton 
and a few score more would hardly be missed 
by the great communions to which they be- 
long. What their denominations havetodo, 
if they degrade them from their high office, 
is to make it clear to the public that the 
‘“‘reformers’’ have stepped outside of their 
several church standards of belief. Nor is 
the error of an old church a sufficient founda- 
tion fora newone. The publicwill ask what 
else besides the errors of the Westminster 
Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles a 
newcommunion has to offer to a world weary 
of religious strifes. 
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THE Chevalier Alain de Triton, the hero of 
the novelette by Miss Grace King in this im- 
pression of THe CHAUTAUQUAN, is a his- 
torical character, and the story is founded 
upon matters of fact in history. A descrip- 
tion of the principal character was discov- 
ered in a historical collection belonging to an 
old Creole gentleman, Mr. Z. de Moruelle. 
As a historical romance it depicts faithfully 
the times in which the scenes were enacted 
and the city of New Orleans where the cha- 
racters lived. 


Att through our late discussions of pro- 
tection, in political campaigns, a number of 
our statesmen have made pilgrimages in the 
summer time, to Europe, where they have 
made economic questionsa study. The state 
of Maine has furnished a good quota of these 
distinguished travelers. Senators Frye and 
Hale have crossed the Atlantic, looked upon 
the institutions, and made notes on the con- 
servative governments of the old countries. 
James G. Blaine occupied himself for nearly a 
year in Italy, France, and England in this sort 
of student life just before the present admin- 
istration went into power, and we imagine 
that he gathered a fund of information which 
is of great service to him now in negotiating 
with Italy about the conduct of the mob in 
New Orleans, and in treating with England 
about the seal fisheries in Behring Sea. It 
so happens that the Speaker of the last House 
of Representatives, Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine, is now traveling as far east as Rome, 
Naples, and Pompeii, replenishing his mind 
with facts and theories concerning capital 
and labor, parliamentary usages and roy- 
alty. It is a very hopeful sign when our 
great statesmen make of European nations a 
summer school which they attend after this 
fashion. 

In the temperance work of these times the 
women occupy. the field. The W. C. T. U. 
does not admit men, except as honorary 
members; it is a woman’s crusade, and is not 
this organization a good illustration of wom- 
an’s ability to organize, to govern, to con- 
duct campaigns, to make literature, and to 
keep mankind stirred up to see what they are 
doing ? Men as temperance reformers, like 
Gough, Jewett, and others of years gone by, 


have died or retired from the field. It will 
be interesting history, by and by, to read 
what the women have accomplished. They 
are making a new and novel piece of his- 
tory in this reform. Woman’s power to 
bring about results in the social fabric by 
an exclusively woman’s movement will be 
watched closely to the end. It is the first 


great attempt of a woman's organization to 
deal with a gigantic wrong in the lives of 
men, and on its final issue depends very 
largely the world's future judgment of 


great public 


woman’s ability for managing 
questions. ; 

THE temperance movement is receiving or- 
ganized support from two industrial sources, 
of which there seems to be but little appre- 
ciation. The freight and passenger traffic of 
the railroads of this country, in the opera- 
tion of which some 689,912 persons are em- 
ployed, is practically controlled by 600 cor- 
porations, and of these no less than 375 pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicating liquors by their 
employees. The action of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in the same line, 
illustrates the helpful influence which may 
be exerted by labor organizations. Mr. Ar- 
thur, theexecutive head of the organization, is 
authority for the statement that ‘‘ whenever 
a member of the order is known to be dissi- 
pated, we not only expel or suspend him, but 
notify hisemployers, and during the last year 
375 were expelled for this cause.’’ While this 
is purely a matter of business with the rail- 
road companies, and indeed with the en- 
gineers, these rules serve, in a measure, to 
promote the spread of temperance. 


We Americans may congratulate ourselves 
that we do not havea Monte Carlo, such as 
is found where a Russian noble recently lost 
by gambling 800,000 rubles, and then said 
there was nothing left for him to do but to 
commit suicide, and shot himself. A num- 
ber of suicides have occurred within a year 
from the same cause at the same place. Even 
the Prince of Wales is reported as having 
been caught in the wheel ; he lost heavily, 
and Queen Victoria was obliged to come to 
his rescue with a fabulous sum of ducats to 
gave the honor of the royal family. In Chi- 
cago the new mayor, a couple of months ago, 
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‘warned the gamblers to leave the city; scores 
of dens were closed and the operators took 
the first trains in search of new homes. Why 
should we not have an organization in this 
country besides the municipalities to contend 
with gamblers? We do not have a Monte 
Carlo, but from the sale of options in the great 
exchanges allthe way down to the saloon 
where men throw dice as a game of chance 
our towns and cities are honeycombed with 
places for gambling. Is not this blot on our 
social structure—which appears at times al- 
most everywhere as an attachment to base 
ball and political contests and fairs—a prob- 
lem which moral reformers must soon meet 
for the protection of the weak, and for the 
safety of society itself? 


AFTER a prolonged discussion the trustees 
ofthe New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art have yielded to the popular demand and 
hereafter the building will be open to the 
public on Sunday. The objections which 
have stayed the action of the trustees until 
this time have been, first : that the collection 
was the result of contributions from in- 
dividuals most of whom were opposed to 
the opening on Sunday, and second : the as- 
sertion by the clergy that it would be a ‘‘ per- 
ilous experiment ’’ opening the way toamuse- 
ments of a degrading class. After consider- 
ing an endless petition containing the names 
of many hundreds of citizens these objec- 
tions have been over-ruled. New York. is 
now in company with Boston and Philadel- 
phia where similar institutions have been 
thrown open to the public on Sunday for ten 
years. 


OnE of the curiosities of taxation is found 
in France, where the government still levies 
a tax on doorsand windows. To the peasant 
in his small hut this tax amounts to a little 
more than three francs a year, but in the 
towns it rises to seventeen francs annually 
for each family. ‘Nor is the United States be- 
hind in the matter of ancient laws, for in 
Massachusetts there has been a provision 
since colonial days for the taxation of incomes 
derived from a profession, trade, or employ- 
ment, but with the restriction that income de- 
rived from property shall be exempt. 

THE tendency of great gatherings in both 
church and state seems to be westward. The 
Farmers’ Alliance and labor people held their 
great convention recently in Cincinnati. The 
Presbyterian Synod metin St. Louis. The 
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General Conference of the M. E. Church will 
meet next May in Omaha. President Harri- 
son made his tour to the Pacific Coast, and 
preparations for the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago show it to be a magnet which 
draws enterprises of every variety toward the 
setting sun. For at least two years to come 
our alert and enterprising western fellow-citi- 
zens will have exceptional influence in locat- 
ing great bodies of people among them. 


SECRETARY FosTER of the Treasury De- 
partment has appointed a commission of 
three persons, Messrs. Grosvenor, Kempsted, 
and Powderly, to go to Europe and investi- 
gate the steerage passenger business at 
European ports by interviews with the 
agents of steamship companies. American 
Consuls in European countries have recently 
sent to the Government at Washington a 
number of important reports, which will aid 
the commission in their investigations. With 
the material the commission will furnish, 
Secretary Foster hopes to influence legislation 
in the next Congress on immigration. The 
press of the country has kept agitated the 
question of pauper and criminal emigrants 
coming to the United States from foreign 
countries until reform is now begun. 


THE great strikes which have been the dis- 
turbing influence in Belgium political and in- 
dustrial life for so many weeks, have been 
withdrawn. The conflict centered between 
the combined forces of the working classes 
on the one hand, and the landed proprietors, 
capitalists, and large manufacturers on the 
other. The peculiarity of the demands made 
by the strikers was that they were confined 
solely to the extension and increase of polit- 
ical rights, namely, the revision of the Na- 
tional Constitution and the concession of 
universal suffrage. The present limited 
franchise restricts the electorate of Belgium, 
with its 6,000,000 inhabitants, to 133,000 vo- 
ters, composed almost exclusively of the 
classes representing the wealth of the coun- 
try, giving them almost absolute control of 
the government. It was probably for the 
purpose of retaining this great power that 
the action of the workingmen met with such 
strong opposition. The desperate character 
assumed by the laboring classes as the strike 
progressed, heightened somewhat by the ap- 
pearance of the National Militia under arms, 
called forth an emphatic expression of opin- 
ion from King Leopold, favoring the conces- 
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sion demanded by the strikers, in which the 
upper classes reluctantly concurred by grant- 
ing, finally, the desired changes. The out- 
come of this struggle is especially significant 
in that it is the victory of labor over capital 
in one of the most important industrial cen- 
ters of Europe. Thoughtful people every- 
where will watch with interest the use which 
will be made of their success by the Belgian 
working classes. 


THE position of the Roman Catholic Church 
on social questions is defined by the Pope in 
his recent encyclical. Divine law forms the 
basis of the manifesto, and forces the rejec- 
tion of the socialist solution of the social 
problem, which would abolish private prop- 
erty, substituting a collective and common 
ownership. Concerning the relations of the 
state to the individual, the Pope disputes the 
right of the state to interfere with individual 
freedom or more particularly as it is termed, 
‘family intimacy.’’ Great emphasis is laid 
upon the value of labor associations, which 
shall have for their purpose the promotion of 
the mutual interests of the working people. 
Without suggesting any new remedy, the 
conclusion is reached that universal co- 


operation in line with Christian influence 
is the solution of the social problem. 


It appears that the recent legislation 
adopted to check desertions from the army is 
acting precisely as intended. April and May 
are considered the worst months of the year in 
point of desertions, and the present adminis- 
tration of the War Department must be grat- 
ified over the result for April. In April, 1886, 
there were 286 desertions ;in April, 1890, the 
number was 201; in April this year the de- 
crease was nearly fifty per cent, there being 
only 112 desertions. 


THE convention held at Cincinnati the last 
of May was significant by reason of the form- 
ation of a new political party. The new or- 
ganization consists chiefly of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the labor organizations, and social 
reformers. The platform demands the abo- 
lition of national banks, advocates the ‘‘ sub- 
treasury plan,’’ favors free coinage of silver, 
a tax on incomes, the election of President, 
vice-President and Senators by popular vote, 
and the Government control of natural 
monopolies, 


Ir would seem that the highest possibili- 
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ties existing within the social clubs of mod- 
ern life lay hidden until discovered by women. 
They saw there a practical means of educa- 
tion which might be made to bear toward 
adults a relation which is not strained in 
comparing it to that which the school bears 
toward children. Rapidly they began util- 
izing them as a means for disseminating 
practical knowledge and broader gulture. 
What may be accomplished in this manner 
is plainly shown by the results attending 
the efforts of the Woman’s Street-Cleaning 
Aid Society and the Health Protection As- 
sociation. The quiet, educative influence 
exerted in these two clubs aroused a popular 
sentiment which overthrew in the metropolis 
of the nation, political ascendency and com- 
pelled the execution of sanitary laws. 


In May 1816 in the city of New York, the 
American Bible Society was organized.. The 
constitution adopted declares: ‘‘ The sole 
object shall be to encourage a wider circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment.’’ On May 13 of the present year 
it celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
The reports read show that during its exist- 
ence it has received over $20,000,000 and dis- 
tributed 54,000,000 Bibles. Among the quiet 
forces lifting the world up toward the high- 
est liberty, one is overwhelmed at the thought 
of estimating what proportion of power may 
be due to this society. 


A wAVE of doctrinal discussion, or of dis- 
cussion over long standing customs and 
threatening innovations, seems at the pres- 
ent time to be sweeping over the whole 
Christian church. Scarcely a denomination 
has escaped its influence; if not marked 
enough to affect the whole body, some prom- 
inent church has been disturbed by its in- 
flow. It is a time of agitation ; but in agita- 
tion all reforms are born, and all insidious 
evils are discovered and uprooted. Itisa 
hopeful time. No lurking, skulking foes 
can now escape the alert eyes of the aroused 
people; and no tyranny, arrogance, or cow- 
ardice can, under an assumed garb, stand in 
the way blocking true progress. Ifin the 
outcome it shall appear that the cords of an- 
cient usages have been lengthened, the stakes 
of the fundamental doctrines will also have 
been strengthened, and, within the enlarged 
habitations, Christianity will move with 
greater freedom and inspire stronger zeal. 
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TS Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle never had presented to it a more 
complete or broader course of study in 
the text-books and in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
than the one arranged for the coming year. 

The books to be used by Chautauqua stu- 
dents are: ‘‘Main Facts of American His- 
tory’’ (illustrated), by D. H. Montgomery ; 
“The Story of the Constitution,” by Francis 
N. Thorpe; ‘Initial Studies in American 
Letters,’’ by Prof. H. A. Beers ; ‘‘ The Social 
Institutions of America,” by James Bryce ; 
‘‘German Course in English,’’ by Prof. W. 
C. Wilkinson ; ‘‘Two Old Faiths—Hinduism 
and Mohammedanis:n.”’ 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN has engaged a large 
number of discriminating, thoughtful writers. 
The literary, scientific, philanthropic, prac- 
tical work of. the world will be treated by 
masters in these respective lines. 

American History will be a particularly in- 
teresting subject in these pages the coming 
year. One striking feature will be a series of 
papers on the Battles for American Liberty. 
One of the Counselors, Edward Everett Hale, 
has promised to write of the Colonial Life in 
the United States, giving picturesque de- 
scriptions of the houses, amusements, dress, 
manners, etc., of this period of our land. 
There will be by historians valuable papers 
on the Town Meeting, the Shire System, 
Grants made by the King, Trading Compa- 
nies, Early Presidents of the United States, 
States made out of Colonies, and States made 
out of Territories, and Land Tenure in 
America. There will be a unique treatment 
of the Rebellion: papers on Anti-slavery 


in the North and Slavery in the South. 


The scientific research in the United States: 
is of more value each year, and that our read- 
ers may be acquainted with this work THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN has engaged Major J. W. 
Powell, Director of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, to furnish five articles on this usbject. 


The interest which the present age has in 
Physical Culture will be fostered by practical 
papers by an experienced and vivacious. 
writer. There will also be papers on Physi- 
ology and Botany. 

Bishop Vincent will select the Sunday 
Readings. 

Papers unusually valuable will be presented 
from time to time on Science, the Handmaid 
of Agriculture; Scientific Use of Food ; 
Adulterations of Food ; the Animal Industry. 


Among the many subjects will be found the 
History of Political Parties in America ; the 
Growth andthe Distribution of Population in 
the United States; the Financial System of 


the United States ; Our Educational System ; 
American Morals; the Organization and 
Personnel of the Patent Office. 

Post-graduates who were delighted with 
their course of study last year will be no less 
pleased with the one for the coming year. 
English Literature is the special department 
of work. The well-known author, Maurice 
Thompson, will discuss the Theory of Fiction- 
Making and Poetry since the time of Pope. 
There will also be comprehensive articles by 
eminent authors on the First Novels in Eng- 
lish, the Modern Tendencies of Novels, and 
English Poetry and Poets. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JUNE. 
WORLD OF TO-DAY—HUNGARY. 

1. A Hungarian Magna Charta of freedom 
and liberties exacted of the king in 1222. 2. Of 
the charter granted by the English King John 
at Runnymede. 3. General Janos Hunyady, 
made governor of Hungary in 1445. 4. The 
son of General Hunyady, the glory of whose 


reign survived in the adage. 5. Mathias Cor- 
vinus. 6. For his merit in Christianizing his 
people. 7. ‘“‘His Apostolic Majesty.’? 8. House 
of Magnates and House of Representatives. 
9. They have a common sovereign, a common 
army, navy, and diplomacy, and a customs- 
union. 10. Itis derived from the little river, 
Leitha, which separates lower Austria from 


Hungary. 
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THE STARS OF JUNE, 

I. It isa double double star. To the naked 
eye it appears slightly elongated: through the 
opera-glass two stars appear, and through a 
larger telescope each of the components sepa- 
tates intotwo. 2, It is the celestial lyre of Or- 
pheus, at the sound of whose entrancing music, 
wild beasts forsook their fierceness to gather 
round and listen, streams halted in their course, 
and even rocks and trees were charmed, 3. The 
most remarkable of the known annular nebulz. 
4. Altair, 5. The constellation Delphinus, 
which appears in the east above Pegasus, is 
sometim s so called from its diamond shape. 
6. Due east, above the Dolphin, it appears with 
its four principal stars in the form of a cross, 
whose upright piece lies along the Milky Way. 
7. In Cygnus, a minute star, scarcely visible to 
the nakedeye. 8. It is nearest to the earth of 
any of the fixed stars in the northern hemisphere. 
9. A beautiful maiden with folded wings, bear- 
ing in her left hand an ear of corn. 10. A fine 
nebula. 11. About 3:00 a.m. Owing to the 


revolution of the earth on its axis, the en- 
tire celestial sphere appears to revolve uniformly 
once daily around the earth, or at the rate of 
From horizon to summit the sky 


15° an hour. 
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measures 90°. Aquila will reach the summit in 
six hours. 12. The Serpent Bearer (Ophiuchus), 
With his feet on Scorpio and graspiag the 
“Serpent,” the head of which is marked by a 
group of small stars just south of Corona Bo- 
realis, the tail extending nearly to Aquila. 
13. That of Ajsculapius, the Father of Medi- 
cine. Pluto complained of him that his skill 
had restored several to life, at the expense of 
depopulating Hades; whereupon Jupiter struck 
him with a thunderbolt, but afterwards placed 
him among the constellations. 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—IX. 

1. These floures white and rede 
Soch that men callen daisies in our toun. 
2. The violet. See Sonnet XCIX. 3. Evening 
primrose. 4. Marigold. 5. Cowper. See “‘The 
Task,” Book IV., lire 765. 6. The pea. 7. The 
flower into which Hyacinthus was transformed. 
It is evidently not the modern hyacinth, but 
some species of iris, being described as of a hue 
more beautiful than the Tyrian, and its petals 
matked Ai, the Greek word for woe, in token 
of the grief of Phoebus over the death of Hya- 
cinthus. 8. Jasmine. 9. Daisy. 10. ‘‘Hymn 
to Light.” 
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CLASS OF 1891.—‘* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

‘* So run that ye may obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
WN. H. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
WN. Y¥.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jacksoa, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada, 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander, 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs, Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
daga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara I,. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

Crass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’s CHaT.—For the last time 
in our undergraduate course we salute the mem- 
bers of ’91. We are about to graduate; for four 
years we have studied together and looked for- 
ward to the day when from some one of the As- 
semblies, perhaps from Chautauqua itself, we 
might receive our diplomas; the anticipated 
hour is at hand. 

Wehave found the experiences incident to 
&.L. 8. C. life delightful; we have made ac- 
quaintances that will be helpful in the future ; 


some of these are choice souls whose friendship 
we shall ever prize. It is gratifying that so 
many appreciative words have been said in com- 
mendation of our course of study. The booksof 
the course have brought gladness to the farm- 
house during the long winter evenings, and the 
room of the mechanic in the city has been made 
cheerful by the presenceof noble men and 
women who have talked with the artisan in 
print. Large boys have grown to be men, and 
girls have developed into women, while they 
have met around the table of the local circle; 
life will seem and will be different from what it 
otherwise would appear and be. A number of 
young people have been aroused to the need of 
an education, whose names are now on the rolls 
of preparatory schoolsor colleges. Even college 
graduates have found pleasure in reviewing 
topics studied in academic days, and have en- 
joyed the themes presented more than when 
preparing for daily recitations, Some have 
written tous from chambers of sickness, testi- 
fying that pain has been forgotten while read- 
ing or hearing others read the subjects treated 
in our volumes and in THE CHAUTAUQUAN; 
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more than onediploma will be received by those 
unable to leave the house; all honor to our in- 
valid graduates. It also gives us great satisfac- 
tion to know that the spirit of Christ has 
breathed through the pages of our literature and 
science, so that a number have been stimulated 
to take up their crosses and follow their Lord. 

During the quadrennium, the President has 
had little opportunity to see his fellow-students, 
and has been able to communicate with the 
Class only through the monthly ‘‘chats’’ of 
these columns; but now even these must cease ; 
parting has come; he shakes hands with each 
member of the Class, wishes for each all possible 
joy, and says good-by. 

THE Class of ’g1 is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has 
consented to write the Class Poem to be read on 
Recognition Day. 

Fuut fifty Assemblies are to hold their ses- 
sions during the summer of ’91, and many of 
our classmates who are denied the privilege of 
visiting Chautauqua will find a cordial welcome 
at some sister Assembly. 


ALI, members of ’91 who expect to be present 
at Chautauqua or at any of the Assemblies are 
urged to be on time in sending in their reports, 
asthe Chautauqua machinery requires much 
less oiling when frequent stops do not have to 
be made for ‘“‘belated”? and ‘‘exceptional’’ 
cases, 


CLASS OF 1892.—“‘THE COLUMBIA.” 
“ Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Il. 

Second Vice-President—-F. W. Gunsaulus, Ill. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 


CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


‘My regular course of Chautauqua reading is 
almost finished. It has been a delightful year; 
next year will be my last in Chautauqua reading 
unless I take the post-graduate course which I 


presume I shalldo. I have worked hard, but 
have labored under great disadvantage, as I 
have never been able to meet with a class and 


have no idea how the other students do their 
work.”’ 
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CLASS OF 1893.—“ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs, S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio ; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 
Authony, Ottawa, Ill. 


A ’93 WHO has been “‘ brought tolight’’ by the 
Chancellor’s letter of inquiry repties: ‘‘Many 
thanks for the reminder and wordsof encourage- 
ment that cameto meon the 17th. I am far be- 
hind. The reading goes on slower than it will 
when I get more used to going to schcol again. 
I appreciate this opportunity and do not mean 
to lose any of the benefit of it. I am a busy 
housekeeper and during the past year have had 
an unusual amount of care but I have studied 
very thoroughly as far as I have gone.” 

“Weare enjoying our readings very much and 
are delighted with the Bible memoranda, which 
we are finding a real mine of good things. Iam 
also taking the Garnet Seal books and am en- 
joying every bit of them. We shall take the 
Book a Month for our summer reading when we 
have a great deal of leisure. We have entirely 
lost all relish for light literature and thank the 
Chautauqua Circle for two very pleasant years 
with promise of many more.” 


CLASS OF 1894—‘“‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.”” 
“* Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L,.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEMBERS of ’94 as well as of other classes will 
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be interested in the announcement of the new 
summer courses, which offer supplementary 
reading im standard authors for the summer 
months. Those who have not been able to keep 
up to time with their reading for the year, will 
of course complete the required work first, but 
we are sure that many will find time for the de- 
lightful recreation offered by these courses, es- 
pecially since they are to be “personally con- 
ducted” by so wise a guide as Professor Beers. 

A’94 FROM South Dakota records her experi- 
ence of the year as follows: ‘I commenced the 
course for ’90-1 last November and have kept on 
with ever increasing interest, I did not send 
my name earlier, fearing I might not be able to 
complete the year’s work, as I do all the work 
for my family including the entire care of four 
children, but I have never done it better or more 
easily than since I commenced the C. L. S. C. 
readings ; and what at first I was inclined to re- 
gard as atask has grown to be a pleasure which 
I should be very sorry togive up. I shall allow 
no ordinary obstacle to prevent a completion of 
the course. 

A CALIFORNIA ’94 writes: ‘‘I inclose appli- 
cation for the Garnet Seal Course. The 
C. L. S.C. has given mea desire for a higher 
education. It is the grandest movement of this 
century.” 

FROM Maryland: 


‘*Inclosed please find ap- 
plication for Garnet Seal memoranda ’go-1. I 
have been a school-teacher for four years and 
have read many books on educational matters, 
but none have given me half so much pleasure 


as the Chautauqua books. The benefit derived 
from the C. L. S. C. far exceeds my most san- 
guine expectations.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

In behalf of the beloved Pioneers who come 
annually to Chautauqua, I send to each mem- 
ber of our Class of ’82 whose face we have not 
seen, but long to look into, “‘ greetings” and a 
personal invitation to be present with us this 
coming season at Chautauqua. Not only tothose 
who come semi-occasionally, but to those who 
have never been there wesay, come! Wherever 
you are, Chautauqua honors you! Pioneers from 
the family altar of Pioneer Hall where the vestal 
fire is ever burning send to brothers and sisters 
this invitation, together with loving, helpful 
thoughts of all that is good and uplifting, say- 
ing, Come to Chautauqua. Come to see our 
Hall, your Chautauqua home. We want to 
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make arrangements this coming season for the 
observance of our tenth anniversary, which will 
occurnext year. Come to tell us what you have 
done in the past years, what you are doing now, 
and what you purpose doing in the future.— 
President of the Pioneers. 

A MEMBER of ’86 writes: ‘The delay in re- 
turning the annual circle report is due to my 
wish to induce all our readers to join the regular 
Cc. L.S.C. Ihad hopesthat I could secure all 
of them for regular membership but the small 
fee seems to stand in the way as they are all 
working girls who must earn all the money they 
expend. I can never express to you all 
the C. L. S. C. membership has been and will be 
tome. I joined the Class of ’86 when fifty-five 
years of age and from that day tothis much help 
and enjoyment have come through its delightful 
studies,” 


The following names are added to the list of 
the graduates of the Class of 1890: 

Mrs. Eda Smitten, California ; Jennie R. Mes- 
ser, Connecticut ; Nellie A. Noyes, Mrs. James F. 
Todd, Illinois ; Mary D. Brackenridge, Indiana; 
Mrs, James E. Bell, Mrs. Emily F. De Riemer, 
Iowa; Helen Newbert Brainerd, Mrs, Florence 
M. Merrill, Miss Lucilla Reed, Cornelia R. Til- 
ton, Maine; Ella Stewart Hopkins, Georgianna 
F. King, Lizzie L. G. Stage, Michigan; Leona 
M. McKinney, Mississippi; Mollie Caldwell, 
Frances M. Steele, Missouri; Mrs. Hannahette 
Baker, Louise M. Henermann, Hiram Jason 
Knapp, Jennie C. Webber, New York; Alma 
Wood, Ohio; Sue R. Reighard, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Mariam R. Warriner, Wisconsin ; Kate M. 
Middlemiss, Canada ; Mrs. Eleanor Elwes, Eng- 
land ; John Laker, India, 


ERRATUM. 
To the Editor of The Chautauquan: 

DEAR SIR :—Please permit me to correct 2 
strange and most annoying oversight in my ar- 
ticle on the major planets in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for June. I have there said, though what 
could have induced me to say it I cannot im- 
agine, that the satellites of Uranus never cause 
eclipses of the sun and are themselves never 
eclipsed by the shadowof Uranus. The state- 
ment is wrong and indefensible, for the fact that 
the satellites revolve nearly at right angles to 
the plane of the planet’s orbit does not prevent 
them from coming, at certain times, between 
Uranus and the sun. 

Very truly yours, 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 





HOW TO ATTEND A CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


N the first place, if you are not a full-fledged 
Chautauquan—and, therefore, thoroughly 
posted as to the subjects under discussion—as 
soon as the programs of the Summer Assembly 
which you think of attending are printed, pro- 
cure a copy, and read up on the topics of the 
lectures and discussions before you start Chau- 
tauquaward. 

Of course, if you are a Chautauquan of the 
first water you are already thoroughly posted in 
regard to the subjects under discussion. But to 
the forlorn outsider it is slightly embarrassing, 
to find himself puzzling over some eloquent 
sentence of Dr. -—’s, with a most unintellec- 
tual, un-Bostonian, un-Chautauquan blankness 
of expression, long after some wide-awake 
Cc. L. S. C.-er by his side has that same state. 
ment nicely packed away, classified, and labeled, 
in some corner of his brain, if not in his note- 
book. Therefore, so warned, be armed; and 
escape this calamity by becoming so wise that 
you can follow each speaker as closely as—the 
C. L. S. C.-er. 


So much before you go, as regards your men- 


tal preparations. As for the physical part of 
your outfit, that depends largely on whether you 
camp or board. If you choose the latter you 
avoid a good deal of petty work, but you also 
lose much of the pleasure of these summer 
schools. 

The boarder’s name is Legion ; he has already 
learned all that he needs to know. But the 
camper’s band is not so large, and a few sug- 
gestions may make the days—and nights—of the 
Chautauqua season more comfortable to those 
who atterd for the first time. 

Tents, cots, and furniture can be rented on 
the grounds; but it is better, and usually less 
expensive, totake with you as far as possible 
the necessities of daily life, and these are not 
so numerous as one is inclined to think. 

As for the location of your summer home, if 
you are obliged to engage it by letter, you must 
often content yourself with Hobson’s choice. 
But if you can choose for yourself, a site by a 
hollow or mcund, which will prevent any one 
else setting up a tent in too close proximity to 
your quarters, will usually prove the most de- 
sirablesituation. It should also be convenient 
to the place where your drinking water is ob- 
tained, as it is no small task to carry water for a 
large party. And a large tree, or several trees, 


of sufficient height to shelter yourtent from the 
sun, will keep it much cooler than if it stands 
all day long in the hot sun. There are places 
where the sunshine is needed, of course, but I 
speak only of sites in general—of no particular 
Chautauqua Assembly grounds. 

Often the large double tents are as cosy as 
some of the cottages. With the central portion 
curtained off from the sleeping apartments on 
either side, a carpet laid down over the boards, 
a bright cover on the big pine table, and a 
softly shaded student lamp shining on the 
family group gathered around in camp or rock- 
ing chairs, one such I remember that was as 
pleasant and as comfortable as any cottage. 

Take one hammock at least. If your party is 
a large one, take several. When you are resting 
between classes the hammocks will soon prove 
to you their usefulness, They can be made of 
ducking, with a rope put through a hem at 
either end, and the children of the party can 
swing in them to their hearts’ content. 

A folding cot and bedding, dish-pans, cooking 
utensils, a tin wash-dish, tin pails, tin cups, 
towels, table cloths, etc.; a chair or two; if you 
wish it, a plain, light kitchen table ; but if your 
goods are packed in boxes, these will serve as 
cupboards, and a few boards laid across them 
will resolve the whole into a table which answers 
its purpose very well. Lengths of carpet or 
rugs, though not necessities, add to the cosy, 
home-like look of your tent. 

A small mirror can be fastened to a tent post. 
Even if youare above any little vanity, you may 
like to know that the ‘‘sweet disorder in the 
dress” is as slight as the poet would advise. 
Take along games for amusing the children, 
if you have younger ones in the party. Wear 
dresses that dust and water will not injure. 

And, most important of all, attend the classes 
regularly, and be punctual. If you do not, you 
not only miss much yourself, but make the class 
work harder for the leader. 

I hope that by this time you have decided to 
go to Chautauqua—somewhere and somehow. 
There are many off-shoots of the Chautauqua 
by the Lake, planted all over the country—little 
saplings now, some of them, but destined in the 
not far distant future to become grand monarchs 
of the forests, 

The “groves were God’s first temples”—a 
fitting place for these summer schools, 
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CHAUTAUQUA, THE Chautauqua Assembly 
NEW YORK. has become an established 
factor in the history of American summer sea- 
sons, The coming session numbers the eigh- 
teenth since its founding, and the great length 
of time devoted to it, from July 1 to August 24, 
forcibly marks the growth of the interests at- 
taching to Chautauqua since the first session 
which opened and closed inside of two weeks. 

The preparations making for the coming féte 
are on a greater scale than ever before; but this 
is only repeating a fact connected with each of 
the seventeen previous years, which proved 
in every case the wise foresight of the manage- 
ment. Each year has demanded more than its 
predecessor, and that there has been no disap- 
pointment in the supply is proved by the fact 
that the demands still increase. No better as- 
surance than its past history gives, could be 
asked either by the management or by those 
participating in the benefits of the institution. 
All must be convinced by this time that Chan- 
tauqua’s birthright is success, 

The detailed public program is given in the 
present impression of this magazine. Greeting 
the eye from the pages necessary to contain it, 
appear the names of many of those who from 
the platform in former years not only delighted 
the audiences, but also won for themselves feel- 
ings of personal interest and friendship; the 
sight of the familiar names calls up pleasant 
memories and excites glad anticipations for the 
coming session. There isalso a plentiful sprink- 
ling of new names all through the list, names 
belonging to persons who have awakened public 
interest in themselves, and whom Chautauqua 
people especially will wish to know. 

All topics of timely interest will be thoroughly 
discussed. American history occupies a large 
place on the program. Among the noted speak- 
ers who will lead the thought of the audiences 
out into these great fields are Professors John 
Fiske and John B. McMaster, who are known as 
the greatest authorities in thisline of study. To 
the great social questions now uppermost in 
public attention much thought, as will be seen, 
isto be given. Prominent among the speakers 
on such themes is Mr. Jacob Riis, author of the re- 
cent popular book, ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 
No one is better qualified than he to present 
in a forcible and convincing manner the neces- 
sity of the public consideration of the tenement- 
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house problem. Unusual interest has been 
shown in all of the arrangements pertaining to 
the art of teaching. Col. Parker, of Chicago, is 
to be the Principal of the Teachers’ Retreat, and 
is to speak on several occasions from the plat- 
form. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer still continues as General 
Director of the School of Music, and the entire 
faculty remains the same as last year, which 
makes any comment unnecessary. The Boysand 
Girls’ Class and the Normal Courses will be 
conducted on the established plan. The School 
ot Bible Study remaining under the general 
management of Dr. Harper, is to be, as hereto- 
fore, at once elaborate and specific in all of its 
subdivisions. The Schools of Language with 
their competent corps of teachers are fully 
equipped for the highest class of work. Woman’s 
work in its various phases is to have full repre- 
sentation both in class-room work and upon the 
lecture platform. 

The C. L. S. C. department stands at the very 
forefront of all the interests of the Assembly, 
and has received its corresponding amount of 
consideration. All of the regular exercises con- 
nected with it will be carried on as usual. On 
Recognition Day, August 19, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more will deliver the address to the graduating 
class.. 

Chancellor Vincent will be present during the 
session. President Miller, as usual, will conduct 
the Assembly Sunday-school. Mr. George E. 
Vincent, to whom, as vice-chancellor, most of 
the arrangement of the program is due, will take 
the general management of the platform. 
ACTON PARK, THE committee of arrange- 

INDIANA, ments are pushing their 
preparations for the seventh annual session of - 
the Acton Park Assembly, All will be in readi- 
ness by the opening day, July 23; and arich 
program of the exercises which are to fill all the 
days until the closing one, August 10, will soon 
be ready for publication. The President and 
the Superintendent of Instruction are the Rev. 
E. L. Dolph, D. D., and the Rev. J. W. Dashiell. 

Among the leading speakers already engaged 
are Dr. John Williamson and Dr. H. A. Buchtel, 
the latter of whom will give the address on 
Recognition Day, August 5. 

The interests of the C. L. S. C., whose pros- 
pects in the surrounding territory are good, will 
be furthered by all possible means, and the 
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special plans devised for this purpose will be 
announced at a later date. 


BAY VIEW, Tse characteristic which has 
MICHIGAN. won for Bay View its reputation 
is, that the most of its lecture course is planned 
to supplement the work done in the University 
Schools, and is thus made to yield the most ef- 
fective results. For the coming season, July 
22-August 12, the special lecturers will be Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, Mrs. Lydia von Finkelstein 
Mountford, Mr. Louis C. Elson, Homer Moore, 
Prof. C. J. Little, Prof. J. B. De Motte, Pres. 
Stanley Hall, Dr. C. M. Coburn, Dr. L. Dicker- 
man, and Miss M. E. Beedy. The general 
course embraces such names as the Rev. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, Dr. S. A. Steele, Mr. Robarts 
Harper, Bishop John P. Newman, George W. 
Cable, the Rev. A. J. Palmer, the Rev. Robert 
McIntyre, Miss Florence Balgarnie, the Rev. 
D. W. Fiske, Egerton R. Young, H. H. Emmet, 
and others. 

For Recoguition Day, August 8, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer has been invited to deliver the 
address. For the numerous departments of in- 
struction able leaders have been provided. 

Numerous improvements have been made on 
the grounds since last year, and every effort has 
been put forth to make the coming session, 
which will be the sixth in the history of Bay 
View, the most successful one yet held. The 
President is Mr. H. M. Loud, and the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction is Mr. J. M. Hall. 


BEATRICE, THe managers of the Beatrice 
NEBRASKA, Chautauqua announce some 
rare attractions for the approaching Assembly to 
be held from June 23 to July 6inclusive. A 
few of the names included in the long list of 
speakers are Sam P. Jones, Dr. P.S. Henson, 
Dr. A. A. Willits,. ex-President Hayes, Dr. 
Powers, the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, Prof. 
Freeman, Robert Nourse, and Prof. W. W. 
French, the crayon artist. 

The class instruction will be especially fine. 
The music will be in charge of Prof. C. C. Case. 
Madame Rosa Linde will be the soloist of the 
occasion, and the Swedish Male Quartet will 
be present for a week. 

Dr. M. M. Parkhurst will conduct the Minis- 
ters’ Institute. Prof. W. W. Carnes will con- 
duct classes in elocution and give platform 
readings. The Sunday-school Normal Class for 
adults will be in charge of Dr. E.L,. Eaton. There 
will be in all twelve different courses of study in 
charge of able and enthusiastic instructors. 
Bishop J. P. Newman is the President of the 
Assembly, and Dr. W. L. Davidson the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. The great progress 
which the Assembly has made in the two years 
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of its existence, bids fair to be still greatly in- 
creased during its third season. ‘ 

On Recognition Day, July 2, a large graduat- 
ing class will be present, pass through the usual 
exercises marking the day, and receive their 
diplomas, 

BLACK HILLS, ‘THE second session of 
SOUTH DAKOTA. the Black Hills Assem- 
bly is to open on August 11 and close August 26. 
Many improvements in the buildings and 
grounds will then be noticed by those who were 
in attendance last year. Every thing is being 
done by the management to show that this, 
among the youngest of the Assemblies, means to 
march abreast with them all in the matter of 
progress. The President is Mr. T. T. Evans, 
and the Superintendent of Instruction, Chan- 
cellor J. W. Hancher. 

For the C. L. S. C. there will be daily Round 
Tables. Recognition Day will be observed on 
August 26, on which occasion Dr. Freeman and 
Chancellor Hancher will be the speakers. The 
various classes, including those in Bible study for 
adults and for young people, normal training, 
English literature, music, elocution, and meth- 
ods of teaching are all provided with experienced 
directors. : 

Among the speakers to appear on the popular 
platform are Prof. J. C. Freeman, LL. D., Dr. 
S. P. Leland, Jahu DeWitt Miller, the Revs. 
P. E. Holp and C. B. Mitchell, and Dr. J. D. 
Searles. 


BLUFF PARK, DuRING nearly the entire 

IOWA, summer, from June 3 to Sep- 
tember 1, the Bluff Park Association will con- 
tinue in session, this forming its eighth annual 
gathering. But of this time, only that included 
between the dates of July 16 and July 27 will be 
given to the Assembly proper. The latter will 
be under the direction of the President, Prof. 
D. L. Musselman, and the Superintendent of 
Instruction, the Rev. O. E. Hart. 

On July 24, Recognition Day, the graduating 
class will be addressed by Dr. Charles S. H. 
Dunn, and the day will conclude with a Chau- 
tauqua Camp Fire and illumination at night. 

The musical department will be in charge of 
Prof. J. H. Rheem; that of elocution in charge 
of Miss Orrie Brown. 

The leading platform speakers engaged up to 
the present time are, Dr. Chris. Galeener, Dr. L. 
F. Berry, W. E. Muse, Esq., the Rev. J. E. 
Corley, Dr. T. J. Fairall, the Rev. J. H. Poland. 
CHESTER, OF all the Chautauquas now in 
ILLINOIS. operation none has heretofore 
been in charge of a woman. But the Chester 
Assembly begins its career with Mrs. Clara 
Holbrook Smith as its Superintendent, who as- 
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sumes the entire responsibility of the undertak- 
ing, including the engaging of speakers, and 
the keeping of all parts of the work in running 
order. This newcomer into the great sister- 
hood of Assemblies will hold its first session July 
3-July 20. 

All the departments of instruction are placed 
in the hands of efficient directors, Prof. H. S. 
Jacoby leading the Sunday-school Normal 
classes, and Prof. N. Coe Stewart being musical 
director. There will be daily Round Tables for 
the C. L. S.C.,; and the usual services will be ob- 
served on Recognition Day, July 16. 

From the public platform there will be lec- 
tures by Dr. Talmage, Miss Willard, Mrs. Gen. 
Logan, Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, Prof. Charles F. Underhill, J. F. Am- 
brose, W. F. Crafts, the Hon. Owen Scott, Judge 
Robert Bell, Mrs. Mary A. Holmes, Col. C. H. 
Jones, and many others. One of the greatest 
attractions of the session will be the Ben Hur 
Tableaux. 

Several special days will be celebrated such 
as G. A. R. Day, Press Day, Epworth League 
Day, Christian Endeavor Day, Temperance 
Day. That the influence of the whole Assem- 
bly may be such as to cause the stepping heaven- 
ward of all who come to its great christening 
party, is the desire of the management. 

Chester is a thriving city of about 3,000 peo- 
ple situated at the confluence of the Kaskaskia 
River with the Mississippi, seventy miles below 
St. Louis, Missouri. The Assembly will be 
held in a grove adjoining the city, on a high 
bluff commanding a view unsurpassed for 
grandeur and beauty. 


CLARION, THE fourth annual ses- 
REYNOLDSVILLE, sion of the Clarion As- 
PENNSYLVANIA, sembly convenes July 
22and closes August 12. In the line of im- 
provements there have been erected since last 
year a Seminary Summer School Building and 
a Chautauqua Normal Union Hall. The hotel 
has been improved, and aC. L. S. C. park has 
been laid out, which for the coming session is 
to be provided with alargetent. The leading 
officers are the President, the Rev. F. H. Beck, 
and the Superintendent, Dr. D. Latshaw. 

The lecturers already engaged are: Dr. W. 
F. Crafts, Dr. C. A. Holmes, Mrs. C. B. Buell, 
H. H. Moore, D. D., J. M. Thoburn, the Rev. 
J. B. Neff, the Rev. Wm. Branfield, Dr. Con- 
way, Dr. C. W. Smith, N. T. Arnold, Esq., the 
Hon. W. P. Jenks, Dr. N. H. Holmes, Prof. A. 
J. Davis, Dr. I. C. Ketler. 

The Normal Union Course is placed in charge 
of the Rev. C. C. Hunt. The Rev. L. Beers is 
Principal of the Seminary School. 
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In the C. L. S. C. Department the Round 
Table will meet daily. It is expected that a 


large number will be enrolled in the Class of 
1895. Recognition Day is placed on August 8, 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, Juty 8-17 is the 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. _timeselected for 
the fifth meeting of the Connecticut Valley As- 
sembly, The date chosen for Recognition Day 
is July 16, on which occasion the class of 1891 
will be addressed by the Rev. H.C. Farrar, D. D, 
The usual services, characteristic of the day, 
are to be observed. 

The Rev. G. H. Clarke, President of the As- 
sembly, and Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, its Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, are using every means 
to make the coming session the most enjoyable 
and profitable yet held, and they have excellent 
prospects to cheer them in their endeavors. A 
large new building, containing Normal Hall, 
C.L. S. C. Headquarters, and Director’s Office, 
is now ready for use. 

The departments of instruction are the Nor- | 
mal Union Course, Music, Elocution, and Kin- 
dergarten, presided over respectively by Prof. 
J. H. Pillsbury and the Rev. G. H. Clarke, Prof. 
G. C. Gow, Prof. R. G. Hibbard, and Miss 
Bertha Ve'la. 

The leading speakers for the session are the 
Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D.D., the Rev. W. L. 
Davidson, Prof. Daniel Dorchester, the Rev. 
C. M. Melden, the Rev. H. C. Farrar, D.D., 
the Rev. H. C. Hovey, Prof. C. T. Win- 
chester, Robert Collyer, Dr. Russell, D. W. 
Robertson. 

Musical attractions are Miss Bell Goldthwaite 
and the Ladies’ Schubert Quartette. . 


COUNCIL BLUFFS AND Tue following 

OMAHA, IOWA. speakers have 
promised to lecture at the Council Bluffs and 
Omaha Assembly during the coming season, 
July 2-21: Lyman Abbott, Lysander Dicker- 
man, John J. Ingalls, James A. Green, L,. H. 
Vincent, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. Emory Miller, 
Mrs. Lydia von Finkelstein Mountford. 

F. O. Gleason, the President, and the Rev. 
A. H. Gillet, the Superintendent, are furthering 
all plans to make the season, the third one in 
the history of the Assembly, the best yet held. 
Many improvements are made on the grounds. 

The departments of instruction to be open are 
the Normal Class for Sunday-school workers, 
an Itinerants’ Club, and lecture courses on lit- 
erature and comparative religion. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott is to deliver the address on 
Recognition Day, July 16. Through the entire 
session the members of the C, L. S. C. will meet 
regularly at their Round Tables. 
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FREEMONT, ‘THE first meeting of the Free- 
NEBRASKA. mont Assembly is to be held 
June 23-July 6. Preparations for a fine and 
prosperous opening have been made, An audi- 
torium capable of seating 3,000 persons has been 
constructed, as also have other buildings suit- 
able for Assembly work. ‘The leading officers 
elected are for President, the Hon. Jacob Faw 
cett, and for Superintendent, Dr. A. W. Patten. 
Their aim is to bringthis young Assembly to the 
front as a vigorous member in the numerous 
sisterhood. 

The Chautauqua Normal Union, the Ministers’ 
Institute, the Teachers’ Retreat, and special 
courses of lectures are the departments of in- 
struction for which provisions have been made. 

Bishop Vincent delivers the Recognition ad- 
dress on July 2, The Round Table will meet 
daily. 

The lecturers engaged are Dr. A. A. Wright, 
Prof. E. S. Shelton, W. F. Crafts, C. F. Creigh- 
ton, A. K. Goudy, James Clement Ambrose, 
Conrad Haney, W. M. R. French, Leon H. 
Vincent, Robert McIntyre, the Hon. John M, 
Thurston. 


GLEN ECHO, THE Glen Echo As- 
WASHINGTON,D.C. sembly sprang into life 
with a gift of eighty acres of unincumbered land 
situated on the high banks of the Potomac 


River, and on the very boundaries of the Na- 


tion’s Capital. With its magnificent river 
front, delightful shade, running streams, leap- 
ing cascades, and picturesque rock forms, it is 
an ideal location for such an institution. Two 
great buildings are now nearly completed, the 
amphitheater of stone and iron, which will seat 
six thousand people, and the Hall of Philoso- 
phy, of stone. The sitesof other buildings soon 
to be erected are already chosen farther up the 
stream; these buildings are an Academy of 
Fine Arts, lecture halls, a chapel, and Class 
Headquarters, 

The general program arranged for the open- 
ing season, June 16—July 4, comprises lectures, 
concerts, readings, spectacular entertainments, 
and other features. The speakers will be Dr.T. 
DeWitt Talmage, Hon. John J. Ingalls, Chan- 
cellor John H. Vincent, Dr. W. R. Harper, the 
Rev. Russell Conwell, the Rev. Thos. Dixon, 
Prof. John B, DeMotte, Dr. Lysander Dicker- 
man, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
Mr. James A. Green, Dr. Samuel G. Smith, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, Thomas Nelson Page, Maurice 
Thompson, Dr. George L. Spinning, Mr. H. A. 
Moore, P. von F, Mamreov, Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, Miss Annie Shaw, Prof. W. A. Scott, Leon 
H. Vincent, Miss Jane Meade Welch, and 
others. In the way of music there will be con- 
J-July. 
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certs, in which the Washington Marine Band, 
the Rogers Orchestra, and a grand chorus of 500 
voices will be heard. The New York Stars, the 
Swedish Male Quartet, and other first-class 
musical organizations will appear. A large 
chorus pipe-organ is to be ready for the Opening 
Day. 

The summer school is to continue thtough 
July and August. Departments of instruction 
provided for embrace special classes, including 
Music, French, Physical Culture, Oratory, Del- 
sarte, and Kindergarten; the Institute of Bib- 
lical Literature ; Sunday-school Normal Classes, 
and Christian Work. There will be several 
special courses of lectures. 

The President, Mr. Edwin Baltzley, the Super- 
intendent, Dr. A. H. Gillet, and all the other 
officers of the association are making the best 
of preparations for all of the C. L. S. C. inter- 
ests. The Assembly will start off with daily 
meetings of the Round Table, and there will be 
the customary observances on Recognition Day, 
June 25. 

Thus thoroughly well equipped in all partic- 
ulars for its first session, every prospect for this 
favored new Assembly is most auspicious. 
HEDDING, EAST EPPING, Auvcust 16-22 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, is the time 
selected for the sixth session of the Hedding 
Assembly. It is the aim of the officers—of whom 
the Rev. J. M. Dutton is President and the Rev. 
O.S. Baketel, Superintendent—to make this the 
best season in the series. All departments of 
instruction are manned by most competent 
directors. The session of the summer school— 
known as the Hedding Academia—continues 
from July 25 through till the close of the As- 
sembly. 

The C. L. S. C. Office is placed in charge of 
Mrs. Rosie M. Baketel. All questions of inter- 
est to the members of the C. L. S. C. will be 
freely discussed at the Round Tables. Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer will give the Recognition 
address on August 20. 

Among the lecturers are the Revs. J. W. 
Adams, D. W. C. Durgin, R. S. MacArthur, D.D., 
and J. M. Buckley, D.D., Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the Revs. T. J. B. House, Brevard Sin- 
clair, Prof. Olin A. Curtis, and others, W. E. 
Thomas has charge of the music, with his cele- 
brated orchestra,and the Ariel Ladies’ Quartette. 
Among the special features of the season are 
out-door band concerts and stereopticon lectures. 
HIRAM, PRESIDENT E. V. Zollars and Su- 

OHIO.  perintendent F. Frendley, with all 
of the other officers of the Hiram Assembly, are 
putting forth every effort to win for the under- 
taking the support which is due it from the 
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surrounding country. The program for the 
second season, to be held July 9-31, is a re- 
markably fine one. Audiences will be ad- 
dressed by G. W. Bain, Gen. W. H. Gibson, the 
Rev. Geo. R. Leavitt, the Rev. F. D. Power, 
Hon. E. B. Taylor, Hon. W. I. Chamberlain, the 
Rev. H. R. Pritchard, President C. L. Loos, the 
Rev. J. Z. Tyler and others, 

The departments of instruction, including 
Bible study, Secular Normal, Sunday-school 
Normal, art, music, elocution, are all placed 
under the care of most competent leaders, 

Recognition Day occurs on July 28, when the 
Hon. W. I. Chamberlain gives the address to 
the Class of 1891. In the afternoon there will 
be several short speeches and a reunion of the 
members of the C. L. S. C. 

ISLAND PARK ASSEMBLY, ‘THE dates of 

ROME CITY, IND. the opening 
and closing of Island Park Assembly are July 
2g and August12. For the coming session, 
which will be the thirteenth, various im- 
provements are being made in the building of 
cottages and the beautifying of the grounds. 
The Rev. N. B. C. Love is both president 
and superintendent. The leading platform 
speakers are Bishop J. W. Joyce, C. C. 
McCabe, D. D., Robert McIntyre, D. D., Gen. 
R. A. Alger, J. F. Spence, D.D., Samuel 
W. Small, D.D., J. C. Hartzell, D.D., D. H. 
Moore, D. D., Col. J. H. Brigham, J. P. D. 
John, D.D., Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. L. Dicker- 
man, A. J. Fish, D.D., Sylvester Scovell, 
D. D., I. R. Henderson, D. D., L. E. Prentis, 
D. D., the Rev. A. E. Mahin, the Rev. B. A. 
Kemp, the Rev. C. W. Wade, Prof. A. A. 
Graham, Dr. Mary A. Allen, Miss Adelia A. 
Powers, Mrs. D. B. Wells, Mrs, McClelland 
Brown, and others. 

Classes in painting, drawing, book-keeping, 
elocution, kindergarten, physical culture, are 
provided with excellent instructors. The direc- 
tor of music, Prof. J. J. Jelley, will be ably 
assisted by Miss G. Smith, Madame Carrington, 
Mrs. Willett, and other soloists, 

The C. L. S. C. will have unusual attention, 
Dr. Fish having special oversight. He will 
give a series of lectures on topics of great in- 
terest to them, and will be assisted in this work 
by the Rev. J. M. Mills, and Prof. Zeller. 

There is ready for use a neat and commodious 
Cc. L. S. C. building. 

Bishop J. W. Joyce and Robert McIntyre, 
D.D., are to be the speakers on Recognition 
Day, August 5. Other exercises on this occa- 
sion will be the procession, recitations, and 
singing. A grand illumination at night will 
close the day. 
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KANSAS, TOPEKA, THE seventh session of 
KANSAS. the Kansas Chautauqua 
Assembly will be held at Oakland Park, June 
22—July 2, inclusive. It has been the aim of 
the management to make the program for 1891 
eclipse that of any former session, and to equal 
that of any Assembly platform. The superin- 
tendent is J. B. Young, D.D., who has had 
charge of this work for the last five years. 
Among the platform speakers are the Rev. Sam 
Small, Robert Nourse, P. S. Henson, D.D., 
Prof. T. H. Dinsmore, Ph.D., Herrick Johnson, 
D.D., Capt. A. J. Palmer, E. B. Graham, Dr. 
Tyler, Dr. J. B. Young. The Washburn Glee 
Club will be present and entertain the hearers. 
Special days are G. A. R. Day, Epworth 
League Day, Y. P. S. C. E. Day, ete. 
C.L.S.C. Recognition Day, July 2, will be 


of unusual interest this year, with songs, 
marches, passing through the Golden Gate and 
under the arches. 

The grounds are being improved and ample 
accommodations will be mace for all who may 
attend this Chautauqua of the West. 


KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, THE depart- 

KENTUCKY. ments of in- 
struction ably provided for by the Kentucky 
Assembly are the Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Sunday-school Normal, Secular Normal, School 
of Methods, Music, and the W. C. T. U. 

The regular Recognition Day exercises are to 
be participated in July 9; the Rev. W. T. 
Poynter being the chief speaker of the day. 
The prospects of the C. lL. S. C. are reported as 
improving all the time. 

On the popular program appear the names of 
the following speakers: Robert Nourse, Dr. 
Lockwood, Senator Daniels, Robertson Brooks, 
Thomas Nelson Page, A. P. Burbank, J. W. Lee, 
Robert McIntyre. 

A special feature in the way of entertainments 
will be the Ben Hur Tableaux. 

The President of the Association is Dr. J. L. 
McKee, and the two Superintendents are Prof. 
W. D. McClintock and the Rev. C. P. William- 
son. 

This, the fifth session of the Assembly, is to 
open June 30 and close July 10. 


LAKE BLUFF, Ar the time of writing, the 

ILLINOIS. detailed announcements of 
the Lake Bluff Assembly have not been for- 
warded. The coming session is to open August 
5 and to continue to August 16. Recognition 
Day is to be observed on August 13, Such ar- 
rangements are being made as will keep the 
Assembly up to the former high standard of ex- 
ercises. 
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LAKESIDE, THE Lakeside Assembly holds 

OHIO. its fifteenth annual encampment 
the present season from July 15 to August6. A 
partial list of speakers for the session contains 
the names of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, the Rev. Dr. C.F. 
Thwing, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, the Hen. 
William McKinley, the Hon. W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, the Hon. Joshua Crawford, Dr. David 
H. Mocre, Dr. D. H. Muller, Dr. John F. Mar- 
ley, Dr. Thad. A. Reamy, Judge W. R. Warnock, 
the Rev. W. A. Hale, Prof. Lysander Dicker- 
man, the Hon. L. J. Beauchamp. 

Classes are to be instructed during the session 
in the Sunday-school Normal Lessons, in kinder- 
garten work, art, physical culture, political 
ethics, in the W. C. T. U. work, and in music. 
Mr. Alfred Arthur is the director of the.School 
of Music and he has given great care to the ar- 
rangement of all the courses, 

The leading officers of this veteran Assembly 
are President Dr. L. T. Belt and Superintendent 
Dr. B. T. Vincent. In the long line of success- 


ful seasons, ncne ever presented a more prom- 
ising outlook than does the present. 

The daily Round Tables of the C. L. S. C. will 
be conducted by Dr. B. T. Vincent. Chan- 
cellor Vincent will deliver the address to the 
Cc. L. S. C. graduates on Recognition Day, July 25. 


Special days will be devoted to the interests 
of the Epworth League, the W.C.T. U., the 
American Sabbath Union, the National Reform 
Association, the G. A. R., the Sunday-school, 
and other organizations. 


LAKE TAHOE, LAKE TAHOE is described as. 
a charming spot. “ Its beau-" 


NEVADA. 
tiful shores and magnificent surroundings are a 
perfect enchantment. It nestles most delight- 
fully among glo-ious old mountain peaks that 
lift their heads from five to ten thousand feet to- 
ward the stars, and yet its surface is more than 
six thousand feet above the sea. Little steam- 
ers sail its clear, cool, placid waters, swinging 
around capes and promontories, and darting in 
and out of coves and bays of marvelous beauty. 
If one would find grand scenery, panoramic 
views, Italian skies, gorgeous sunsets, salu- 
brious air, pure water, dense forests, aromatic 
pines, profound solitude, roaring torrents, ro- 
mantic excursions, rest and recreation, hotels 
and cottages, tents and camps, fishing and 
hunting, boating and bathing, he can find all 
and more in and around Lake Tahoe.”’ 

An Assembly will be held here for the coming 
season continuing from July 28 to August 7. 
The President is the Rev. E. W. VanDeventer, 
D.D., and the Superintendent is the Rev. W. A. 
Quayle. 
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The program as at the present time is ar- 
ranged: Lectures to be delivered by President 
Quayle, President Hirst, Dr. P.S. Henson, Dr. 
W.H. Withrow, Col. Copeland, the Rev. Hallen- 
beck, Prof. J. Ivy, Dr. Selah W. Brown, Prof. 
C. L. Logan. 

Class work will be carried on in natural his- 
tory, art, andgeneral history. There will be an 
Itinerant Club anda University Glee Club, 
and provisions are made for a Children’s Class. 

August 3 has been chosen for Recognition 
Day, on which occasion Dr. W. H. Withrow 
will be speaker, 


LAKE MADISON, Sours Dakota is to have 
SOUTH DAKOTA. a new Chautauqua As- 
sembly, and one of the best. The Lake 
Madison Chautauqua Association was incor- 
porated last fall. The Assembly grounds, 
which comprise sixty acres beautifully lo- 
cated on Lake Madison, have been platted by 
landscape engineers, and extensive improve- 
ment thereon are now in progress. The first 
Assembly will be held from July 15 to August 5, 
and one of the finest programs ever given in the 
West will be presented. Dr. Talmage, Joseph 
Cook, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Frank Beard, and 
Prof. J. C. Freeman are among the speakers 
already engaged. Recognition Day is. July 
30. 
A fine musical program will be given, and the 
Teachers’ Retreat and W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods will be special features of the Assembly. 
Many of the leading societies of the state have 
arranged to hold their annual meetings on the- 
Chautauqua grounds during the Assembly. It is 
confidently believed that the Lake Madison 
Assembly will be a great success from the be- 
ginning, ard that its influence will be strongly 
felt in the future of this young state. 


LANGDON, THE Assembly to be held 
NORTH DAKOTA. at Langdon this year is at 
this time of writing in a very indefinite con- 
dition. Last year at the first Assembly in this 
place it was decided to hold the coming one at 
Bathgate but it is now hoped to have a course of 
lectures at Langdon in July. There is no doubt 
if the meeting is held that there will be new in- 
terest and a corresponding growth. Mr. N.C. 
Young, of Bathgate, is President. 


LONG BEACH, Tue dates July 13 and July 
CALIFORNIA. 24 mark the opening and 
closing of the sixth meeting of the Long Beach 
Assembly. Those having the responsibility of 
the undertaking are cheered by the present en- 
couraging outlook and are anticipating the best 
Cc. L. S. C. season known of the coast. The in- 
terests of the members have been closely studied 
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in the preparation for the coming season. On 
July 22 the graduating exercises of the Class of 
*g1 will take place and during the day there will 
be addresses by Dr. S. H. Weller, Dr. A.C. 
Hirst, and Dr. P. S. Henson. There will be 
a Round Table in the afternoon and a banquet 
in the evening. 

Full arrangements have been made for impart- 
ing instruction in the following subjects: Sun- 
day-school Normal, English history, art, music, 
photography, and cookery. Able instructors 
and pleasant class rooms have been provided. 

The general audience will have the opportunity 
of hearing lectures by Dr. Manley Benson, Dr. 
H. M. Homma, the Rev. W. A. Quayle, Dr. W. 
H. Withrow, the Rev. J. W. Hallenbeck, Dr. J. 
D. Driver, Dr. Bugbee, Prof. W. S. Monroe. 
The Assembly has as its President and Super- 
intendent respectively S. H. Weller and Dr. 
A. C. Hirst. 


LONG PINE, Dr. J.T. DuryvEA and the Rev. 
NEBRASKA, J. D. Stewart, the President 
and Superintendent of the Long Pine Assembly, 
with all the other officers are pushing toward 
completion all the plans for its fifth season, to 
be opened on August 1 and to continue until 
August 16, For the general program they 
have secured as speakers Dr. J. S. Ostrander, 
Dr: A. Turner, the Hon. J. P. Dolliver, the Hon. 
C. H. Vanwyck, the Hon. J. S. Morton, Dr. A. 
R. Thain, the Rev. A. W. Lamar, President W. 
F. Reigland. 

The indications are that a large Class of 
Cc. L. S. C. readers will be enrolled for 1895. 
The class of the present year will receive the 
Recognition honors on August 15. The speaker 
on this occasion is to be Dr. A. R. Thain. 

The departments of instruction, manned by 
efficient leaders and provided with pleasant 
quarters, to be in session during the Assembly, 
are the Sunday-school Normal Union, Natural 
Science, Music, Art, and the W. C. T. U. 
MISSOURI,WARRENSBURG, THE annual 

MISSOURI. session of 
the Missouri Assembly will be held July 3-15. 
The four preceding seasons at Pertle Springs 
having been prosperous in every way, the pro- 
moters are determined to make of the fifth an 
even greater success, and to that end have in- 
augurated many new features which will add to 
its popularity and usefulness. The leading 
officers of the Assembly are Prof, C. H. 
Dutcher, President, and the Rev. J. Spencer, 
Superintendent. 

Well conducted departments of study to be 
opened are the Chautauqua Normal Union, 
Music, New Testament Greek, Old Testament 
Hebrew, Missouri State Training School, School 
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of Methods of Church Work, W. C. T. U. School 
of Methods, Kindergarten. 

Among the speakers and lectusers who will 
discuss general subjects will be the Rev. C. C. 
Woods, D.D., the Rev. John W. Geiger, the 
Hon. J. C. Tarsney, Dr. Geo. P. Hays, the Hon. 
E. W. Stevens, the Hon. T. F: Willets, the Hon. 
L. L. Polk, the Rev. Robert Nourse, Mrs. Alice 
Williams, Mrs. C. C. Hoffman. ‘Three concerts 
by the original Fisk Jubilee Singers will be 
given during the meeting, and two concerts by 
Dr. Perkins, Negotiations are in progress to 
have present the Hon. John J. Ingalls, Bishop 
Bowman, and Bishop Hendrix. 

Recognition Day will occur on July 11. 
MONONA LAKE, THE Monona Lake Chau- 

WISCONSIN. tauquans will gather this 
summer for the session which isto make the 
number of their annual meetings reach a 
round dozen. A ten days’ encampment it 
is to be, lasting from July 21 to July 31. 
The program is so far completed at the pres- 
ent time as to give a fair summary of the 
attractions to be offered. Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
Russell H. Conwell, Gen. George A. Sheridan, 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, A. P. Burbank, Mrs. 
Lydia von Finkelstein Mountford, the Rev. A. J. 
Palmer, Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, Mrs. M. V. 
Terhune, Mrs. M. E. Sangster, the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, and others are to speak from the plat- 
form. 

The department of music is to be in charge of 
Dr. Palmer. The Sunday-school Normal de- 
partment has at its head Dr. J. A. Worden, who 

-is also Superintendent of Instruction for the 
‘Association. The Hon. W. IL. Main is the 
President. 

Dr. J. L. Hurlbut gives the address on Recog- 

nition Day, July 29. There will be daily Round 
Tables, 
MONTEAGLE, THE ninth annual session of 
TENNESSEE. the Monteagle Assembly will 
open June 30 and close August 26. The Presi- 
dent is Major R. W. Millsaps, and the Superin- 
tendent is Dr. Wm. H. Payne. 

For the platform the following are among the 
speakers already engaged: W. R. Garrett, J. J. 
Taylor, D.D., Miss E. F. Andrewes, the Rev. R. 
Lin Cave, ex-Governor A. S. Marks, G. H. Bas- 
kette, the Hon. J. D. Richardson, Prof. J. B. 
DeMotte, W. B. Murrah, D.D., M. B. DeWitt, 
D. D., W. R. L. Smith, D. D., Chancellor J. H. 
Vincent, Governor W. J. Northern, Mrs. Lydia 
von Finkelstein Mountford, J. G. Harris, D. E. 
Bushnell, D. D., Bishop C. B. Galloway, T. F. 
Gailor, D.D. 

A special feature of the session will be the 
Southern Authors’ Week, during which lectures 
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will be given by T. C. DeLeon, James Lane 
Allen, J. Wm. Jones, Alcee Fortier, and Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, with a literary conference, 
Wm. M. Baskervill presiding, July 29. Other 
distinguished writers will be present. 

The Summer Schools, embracing the school of 
pedagogics, primary methods, grammar school, 
schools of languages and literature, science, 
music, elocution, art, and physical culture, are 
all presided over by specialists. 

August 11 is the date of the C. L. S. C. Rec- 
ognition Day. The annual address and pre- 
sentation of diplomas will be made by Chancel- 
lor J. H. Vincent. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, A FIVE days’ session 

PENNSYLVANIA. of the Mountain 
Grove Assembly is to be held this summer, 
August 7-11, inclusive. The first day is set 
apart for temperance work. 

Recognition Day occurs on the 8th. There 
will be the grand march, the passing under the 
arches and the Golden Gate, the formal Recog- 
nition, and addresses, the presenting of diplo- 
mas, the Round Table, and the Camp Fire. 
August 9 is Missionary Sunday. Epworth 
League Day occurs on the roth, and Sunday- 
school Day on the 11th. 

Among those to speak on these different days 
are Mrs. C. B. Buell, the Rev. T. F. Clarke, 


Mrs. T. L. Tompkinson, Mrs. R. Hinkle, the 
Rev. E. H. Yocum, Mr. Charles Barnard, Mr. 
Thomas Lippiat, and Miss Eva Rupert. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, THE Assembly 


MARYLAND. of the present 
season opens August 4 and closes August 18. 
Dr. W. L. Davidson, the Superintendent of In- 
struction, has charge of the program and has 
already secured a number of fine attractions. 
The President of the Association is the Rev. C. 
B. Baldwin. 

Class work along many lines will be in the 
hands of competent and experienced instructors. 
Music (under the directorship of Prof. W. S. 
Weoden), physical culture, photography, art in 
its various departments—including wood carv- 
ing, elocution, kindergarten—astronomy and 
microscopy, Bible exposition and Ministers’ 
Institute are some of the departments. 

The following names give but a hint of the 
rich program in preparation : Dr. A. A. Willits, 
Dr. M. C. Lockwood, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
James A. Green, Dr. W. A. Spencer, Judge 
Selwyn Owen, the Rev. R. H. Gilbert, Frank 
Beard, Dr. L. C. Muller, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Dean 
Alfred A. Wright, the Rev. Henry Tuckley,Gen. 
W. H. Gibson, Peter von Finkelstein Mamreov, 
Leon H. Vincent, Dr. W. 1. Davidson, Dr. C. R. 
Manchester, Mrs. Frank Beard, Robert Nourse, 
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Dr. A. H. Gillet, Prof. J. C. Freeman, Prof. W. 
H. Dana. 

Recognition Day will be observed August 13, 
and it is expected that a large class will grad- 
uate. Dr. A. A. Willits will be the speaker on 
the occasion, and the day will close witha 
Camp Fire. 

NEBRASKA, THE announcements of the 

CRETE. Nebraska Assembly show that 
a most inviting program has been prepared for 
its seventh annual session to be held in June 
30-July 10, ‘The audience will be addressed 
from the platform by Professor J. C. Freeman, 
Dr. A. J. Palmer, Mrs. von Finkelstein Mount- 
ford, the Hon. Will M. Cumback, the Rev. E. 
R. Young, Frank Beard, Mrs. Frank Beard, Miss 
K. F. Kimball, the Rev. Geo. W. Miller, D.D., 
and many others. 

The departments of instruction provided for 
by the management are the Sunday-school 
Normal, Bible study, music, literature, and art. 
The leading officers of the Association are the 
Rev. Willard Scott, President, and Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut, Superintendent. 

The interests of the C. L. S. C. are to be pro- 
moted by daily Round Tables. The C. L. S.C. 
Office will be in charge of Mrs. M. H. Gardner. 
Miss K. F. Kimball gives the address to the 
graduating class on Recognition Day, July 8. 

NEW ENGLAND, THE twelfth season 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, ofthe New England 

MASSACHUSETTS. Assembly opens 
July 14 and closes July 24. Instruction in the 
following classes has been arranged: Sunday- 
school Normal, special course in Bible history, 
New Testament Greek, music, and physical 
culture. The Superintendent of Instruction is 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. The President is the Hon. 
B. B. Johnson. 

On July 23, Recognition Day, Dr. M. E. Gates, 
President of Amherst College, gives the address. 
The usual exercises will form the order of the 
day. ‘ 

The names of the lecturers are as follows: 
The Hon. George Makepeace Towle, Dr. E. B. 
Andrews, the Rev. J. M. Durrell, Dr. A. W. 
Small, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, the Hon. J. M. 
Langston, Dr. Geo. M. Stone, Leon H. Vincent, 
Prof. D. Dorchester, Dr. H. C. Hovey, Dr. J. B. 
Thomas. Besides there will be nine addresses 
on Temperance by distinguished speakers. 

Music will take a prominent place in the en- 
tertainments. There will be several concerts 
and a variety of instrumental music. There 
will be stereopticon lectures, fine readings, and 
entertainments given by a humorist, E. W. Em- 
merson, a magician, G. H. Pray, an imperson- 
ator, H. T. Bryant. 
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NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, Dourinc the 

CANADA. coming ses- 
sion of this Canadian Assembly, to be held July 
11-August 30, daily Round Tables will convene. 
On Recognition Day, August 29, Miss K. F, 
Kimball isto beone of the speakers, also the Hon. 
R. Harcourt. The prospects of the C. L. S. C.are 
reported as good. 

The platform speakers are to be the Rev. 
Dr. Clark, Dr. Daniel Mark, the Rev. Drs. 
Dawe, Walk, Potts, Hart, Prof. Austin, the Hon. 
W. H. Howland, and many others. 

The departments providing competent instruc- 
tion are those of pedagogy, art, music, literature, 
and science. 

Mr. J. N. Lake is the President, and Dr. 
W. H. Withrow, the Superintendent of the As- 
sembly. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, Tre time 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. hitherto de- 
voted to the sessions of this Assembly has been 
extended nearly a week for the coming summer 
season, the seventh in its history, this ses- 
sion to last from July 28to August15. But a 
glance over the crowded program will convince 
all that there has been no attempt tospread two 
weeks’ talent over three weeks’ time. The 
management—Mr. Freeman Hatch being the 
President, and the Revs. G. D. Lindsay and A. 
T. Dunn, the Conductors—have planned to make 
almost every hour of every day present some 
especial attraction. The only burden which the 
Assembly imposes on those who attend is the 
burden of choice as to the good things which 
are offered. 

Among the platform speakers are the Revs. C. 
E. Melden, R. D. Grant; Drs. C. H. Spalding, 
J. S. Sewall, R. S. MacArthur, A. W. Small, W. 
N. Brodbeck, A. Dalton; Profs. W. S. Battis, 
C. H. J. Ropes, G.H. Palmer; Major H. S. Mel- 
cher. There will be an afternoon with the 
King’s Daughters, when the Misses L. A. New- 
hall, Ella Robinson, and Alice Bucknam will 
speak. Special days are Socialistic Day, G. A. R. 
Day, Temperance Day, Young People’s Day, 
Missionary Day, College Day, and Grangers’ 
Day. 

August 11 is Recognition Day. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer addresses the C. L. S. C. grad- 
uates. 

The departments in which classes are taught 
are the Sunday-school Normal, practical cookery, 
elocution, Swedish gymnastics (under Prof. W. 
A. Robinson), and music (under Prof. Morse). 
OCEAN CITY, Tue fourth annual session 
NEW JERSEY. of the Ocean City Assembly 
continues through two days, August 6 and 7. 
The second day is to be devoted to the C.L.S.C. 
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members and to the graduating class. On 
both days there will be Round Table meetings 
and Vesper Services. 

The time of the short session will all be 
thoroughly occupied. Dr. D. W. Bartine, the 
Rev. J. B. Haines, the Rev. C. B. Ogden, and 
others will lecture. 


OCEAN GROVE, THE Ocean Grove Assem- 
NEW JERSEY. bly will celebrate its 
seventh session July 11-22. 

The Rev. E. H. Stokes, D.D., will officiate as 
President, and B. B. Loomis, Ph.D., as Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 

Of the speakers who are to appear on the 
platform for this season, the following have 
been secured: Bishop John H. Vincent, the 
Rev. Geo. K. Morris, D.D., the Rev. John H. 
Coleman, D.D., the Rev. John F. Clymer, D.D., 
and Philip Phillips. 

Able instructors have been engaged for the 
variousdepartments. The Rev. John F. Clymer 
will be in charge of the Normal department, the 
Rev. B. B. Loomis, Ph.D., of the Post-graduate, 
and Mrs, B. B. Loomis, of the Junior department. 

Recognition Day, July 22 will be honored with 
due observance, the program including addresses 
by Chancellor Vincent, Drs. Stokes and Loomis, 
and the C. L. S. C. March. 


OCEAN PARK, PREPARATIONS on a large 


MAINE. scale are making for Recog- 
nition Day at Ocean Park Assembly forthe com- 
ing season. This day willoccur on July 30. 
The Recognition address will be made by the 
Rev. R.S. MacArthur, D.D. In the evening 
there will be a Grand Concert by the Ariels, 
of Boston, Mrs. Martin Dana Shepard, and other 
artists. 

The Assembly for ’91 promises to be one of 
the best yet held at this resort, in its concerts, 
entertainments, Normal Union work, lecture 
course, musical and young people’s departments, 
school of oratory, and other features, 

The list of speakers contains besides others 
the following names: Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Dr. 
T. lL. Townsend, the Rev. C. A. Vincent, the 
Hon. G. R. Stone. 

The session opens July 21 and continues ten 
days, or until August 2, every one of which is 
full of interest. 


OTTAWA, ArT the Ottawa Assembly the ses- 
KANSAS. sion for the present year is to be 
held June 16-26. Eleven times preceding 
this have the loyal Chautauquans gathered at 
this place for their annual meetings; and the 
past success adds to the present happy antici- 
pation. : 

The prospects are reported as good. Dr. D. C. 
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Milner, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut are President and 
superintendent, respectively. 

Music, drawing, literature, Greek, Hebrew, 
Bible study, Church work, and the different di- 
visions of the Sunday-school Normal, are the 
departments in which instruction is provided. 

Prof. W. D. McClintock, the Rev. G. P. Hays, 
Ftank Beard, Mrs. Frank Beard, the Rev. E. 
R. Young, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Sam Jones, Mrs. 
von Finkelstein Mountford, Will M. Cumback, 
and others are to be the lecturers. 

On Recognition Day, June 24, Dr. J. T. Duryea 
makes the address, 

OXFORD, THEplans forthe Oxford Assem- 
ENGLAND. bly are not yet known, further 
than that thesession will open on July 31, and con- 
tinue through the whole of the month of August. 
It is probable that the same general methods 
pursued in previous years will be again adopted 
for this session, as they have always met with 
favor. They are the outgrowth of a blending 
of the general plans followed at Chautauqua 
with those used in the English University- 
Extension movement. 

PACIFIC COAST, THE managers 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. of the Pacific 
Coast Assembly—the President being Dr. A. C. 
Hirst, who also fills the office of Superintend- 
ent—have fixed the date of the opening of the 
twelfth session on June 24. That day and Re- 
cognition Day, July 10, with which the season 
is to close, will be the festal days of the occasion. 
The graduating class in the state is a large one 
and it is expected that many will be present to 
receive their diplomas. Dr. A. C. Hirst will 
give the principal address. As usual the day 
will be a general celebration. Great promi- 
nence will be given to C. L. S. C. work through 
the entire session. 

The departments of study open during the ses- 
sion will be conducted largely by those to whom 
they have been entrusted in former years, and 
will include Sunday-school Normal work, his- 
tory, language, literature, music, science, and art. 

The Assemblies which have been held in past 
years at Pacific Grove are a sufficient guarantee 
to the public that the program outlined for the 
coming summer will not be lacking in any 
respect. On it as lecturers are the names 
of Dr. P. S. Henson, Dr. W. H. Withrow, Prof. 
Homer B. Sprague, Prof. John Dickinson, Prof. 
E. Distrilla, Prof. E. E. Barnard, Dr. J. H. 
Wythe, the Rev. Selah Brown, the Rev. Robert 
McKenzie, Mrs. E. M. Stanton, Mrs. Florence 
Williams, 

The spirit of progress is present at Pacific 
Grove, and each year the public interest in- 
creases, 
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PIASA BLUFFS, Own the Piasa Bluffs As- 

ILLINOIS. sembly grounds since last 
year have been erected a fine new hotel and 
several cottages; the grounds have been 
greatly beautified. Ample provisions are being 
made in every particular for the fourth annual 
session, July 30—August 19. Dr. Fry, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Lenig, the Superintendent, and all the 
other officers have spared no pains in their 
preparations. 

The Rev. Dr. Coxe has charge of the Normal * 
work, which forms the chief feature of depart- 
ment study of the session. The Superintendent 
directs all of the C.L.S.C. work. There will be 
daily Round Tables and Vesper Services. Dr. 
Benj. St. James Fry will deliver the Recognition 
address on August 13. A banquet and Camp Fire 
in the evening will closethe exercises of the day- 

The best program ever presented at this As- 
sembly is the one arranged for the coming sea- 
son. It contains at this early date the names 
of the Rev. Dr. Coxe, Peter von Finkelstein- 
Mamreov, Rollo Kirk Bryan the chalk talker, 
the Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, James Clement 
Ambrose, C. F. Williams. Music is to forma 
prominent feature of the entertainments, 
RIDGEVIEW PARK, THE Assembly of 

PENNSYLVANIA. | Ridgeview Park will 


hold its second session during the coming sum- 


mer, beginning July 30, and continue in session 
for two weeks, or until August 12. 

The true old-time Chautauqua spirit of enthu- 
siasm marks all the efforts put forth by this 
young Assembly. Its management undaunted 
by any difficulty have their faces set toward the 
success which they must surely win. 

The general program consists of lectures, 
elocutionary entertainments, concerts, stereop- 
ticon views, class drills in Chautauqua work, 
graduating exercises, and the teaching of nat- 
ural science, elocution, and music. 

Arrangements have been concluded with the 
following speakers : the Rev. J. A. Brandon, Dr. 
E. M. Wood, the Rev. J. B. Koehne, the Rev. J. 
C. Oliver, the Rev. W. C. Weaver, John R. 
Clarke, Dr. S. E. Burchfield, Prof. A. M. Ham- 
mers, Gov. Pattison, the Hon. T. M. Mar- 
shall, the Hon. H. White, Major Dane, Dr. 
D. H. Wheeler, Dr. D. H. Muller. 

Full arrangements are not yet made for the 
Cc. L. S. C. meetings, but Recognition Day has 
been set for August ro. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, THE present date is 

COLORADO. too early for a state- 
ment of particulars as to the Rocky Mountain 
Assembly. The dates for the opening and clos- 
ing of the fifth annual gathering have been fixed 
for July 8 and July 29. 
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The following are to be the departments of 
instruction open : Sunday-school Normal Union, 
science, music, elocution. 

The officers in chief are the Hon. R. H. Gilmore 
and Dr. A. H. Cameron, respectively the Presi- 
dent and the Superintendent of the Assembly. 


ROUND LAKE, A paRTIAL list of the speakers 

NEW YORK. engaged for the Round Lake 
Assembly for the coming summer is the follow- 
ing: Bishop J. P. Newman, D.D., the Rev. 
Henry A. Buttz, D.D., Prof. James Strong, 
S. T. D., Chancellor C. N. Sims, D.D., the Rev. 
Wm. V. Kelley, D.D., the Rev. Frank W. Rus- 
sell, D.D., the Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, D.D., 
Col. Judson A. Lewis, Prof. Edward Fabian, Prof. 
S. L. Bowman, Prof. LeRoy F. Griffin, Chas. D. 
Kellogg, the Rev. Joseph Zweifel, the Rev. R. 
L. Savin, Prof. W. M. H. Goodyear, Prof. Mel- 
vil Dewey, the Rev. George H. Clark, Prof, 
Wm. J. Baer, the Rev. H.C. Farrar, the Rev.W. 
H. Groat. 

There will be class drill in the following de- 
partments of study: the academic, assembly, 
theological, art, college preparatory, language, 
music, oratory, kindergarten, stenography and 
typewriting. 

Thirteen annual sessions have preceded this 
coming one, which is announced to convene 
July 27 and to close August 13. 

The customary Recognition Day exercises 
will be observed on August 13. All the man- 
agement are seconding the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and Superintendent, the Rev. Wm. Griffin, 
D.D., and H. C. Farrar, D.D., to make this 
gathering better and broader and brighter than 
ever. 


SAN MARCOS, THE seventh annual Assembly 

TEXAS. of the San Marcos Chautau- 
qua will be opened on its beautiful grounds on 
June 24. Recognition Day occurs on July 16, and 
it is hoped that all in the vicinity who are reading 
the course will attend the Assembly, and that all 
graduates of 1891 will take their diplomas in 
person. A fine program is being devised for 
the day which will comprise all the customary 
exercises. It is not yet determined who will be 
the speaker. 

President E. P. Reynolds and Superintendent 
Rev. H. M. DuBose have bent all their en- 
ergies to make the coming session the best in 
the history of the Assembly. The speakers 
who have promised to appear on the platform 
are the Rev. Sam. P. Jones, Gov. Will Cum- 
back, Mr. Eli Perkins, Mr. Robert Nourse, 
the Rev. P. C. Archer, the Rev. E. W. Alder- 
son, Dr. M. C. Lockwood, the Hon. E. G. Senter. 

Able directors have been chosen for the fol- 
lowing departments of instruction: teachers’ 
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normal, oratory, physical culture, kindergarten, 
art, schools of language. 

The closing day of the Assembly will be July 
22, 


SEASIDE, THE opening exercise of the 
NEW JERSEY. eighth session of the Seaside 
Assembly will be a service of song held on the 
evening of July 5. Recognition Day will be 
Thursday, August 27, on which occasion the ad- 
dress and presentation of diplomas will be made 
by the President, George C. Maddock. 

Instruction. will be given in biology, mathe- 
matics, political science, languages, Bible 
study and Sunday-school work, literature, 
Delsarte, kindergarten, art, writing, music. 

Prominent lecturers are to be J. W. Menden- 
hall, D.D., W. W. McLane, D.D., Edward M. 
Deems, A. M., John F. Crowell, Litt. D., S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., W. C. Wilbor, Ph.D., Edward 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Francis T. Patton, D.D., 
LL.D., and the Hon. W. H. Arnoux. 

The closing day of the session will be 
August 28. 


SILVER LAKE, THE Silver Lake Assembly 

NEW YORK. _ will open July 7 and close 
August 6. The session is thus lengthened from 
twenty-five to thirty-one days. Quite early in 
the season occurs the C. L. S. C. Commence- 
ment Day, July 16. The speaker is not yet 
determined upon, but the day will be especially 
emphasized. 

The list of prominent speakers includes the 
names of the Rev. C. A. Vincent, Dr. Milne, A. 
S. Draper, Prof. W. lL. Sprague, Lewis Swift, 
Prof. J. L. Davies, J. S. Halaplian, Dr. Berry, 
the Rev. H. V. Givler, J. C. Ambrose, Dr. A. B. 
Leonard, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Robarts Harper, 
Gen. W. H. Gibson, Gen. Veazey. 

The departments are school of theology, 
schools of languages, stenography, typewriting, 
music, each of which is well manned. The 
chief officers of this the fifth annual session are 
the President, the Rev. H. C. Woods; Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. T. F. Parker. 


TEXAS, GEORGETOWN, Tue Texas Chau- 

TEXAS. tauqua will hold 
its fourth annual session beginning July 1 and 
closing July 18. There will be some improve- 
ments in grounds and buildings to accommodate 
the growing patronage of the Assembly. The 
President is the Rev. W. H. Shaw, who also is 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

A fine platform program of lectures, concerts, 
stereopticon exhibitions, etc., has been provided. 
Some of the leading speakers are Robert J. Bur- 
dette, R. W. Douthatt, C. E. Bolton, Sam P. 
Jones, W. B. Palmore, A. Coke Smith. 
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The Assembly provides for a first-class sum- 
mer Normal for school teachers, Prof, C. C. 
Cody, Principal; a Sunday-school Normal, of 
which the Rev. J. D. Scott is Director, and 
schools of music and elocution under competent 
instructors. 

A well organized and thorough Teachers’ In- 
stitute, a Sunday-school Normal, the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, and other schools 
are all under able instructors, 

The C. L. S. C. daily meetings of the Round 
Table are to be held atthe pavilion. A full pro- 
gram for Recognition Day, July 15, is provided. 

The ‘‘Chautaugza Idea”’ is growing more and 
more in favor, and the outlook for the work in 
Texas is hopeful. A larger attendance than 
ever before is confidently expected for the com- 
ing summer session. 

WASECA, = THE dates, July 1-21, are fixed 
MINNESOTA, for the opening and closing of 
the eighth session of the Waseca Assembly. J. 
F. Chaffee, D.D., is the President in charge, and 
Dr. H.C. Jennings, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. The leading speakers are Dr. Lysander 
Dickerman, R. W. McKaig, D.D., the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, the Rev. T. E. Fleming, D.D., Dr. C. 
F, Deems, C. F. Underhill, James A. Green, 
Prof. J. C. Freeman, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Prof. 
E. H. Foster, Prof.C. H. Cooper, Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, Mrs. Lydia von Finkelstein Mountford, 
Dr. C. H. Stocking, Dr. Arthur Edwards, Dr. 
John Strafford. 

Able instructors have been procured for the 
following departments of instruction: music, 
Teachers’ Retreat, Itinerants’ Club, athletics 
and physical culture, art, Sunday-school Normal, 
kindergarten, French, stenography, elocution. 

Dr. D. F. Deems will deliver the address on 
Recognition Day, July 21. 

WEATHERFORD, A NEw Assembly is to be 

TEXAS. opened at Weatherford 
July rand to continue until July 8. Careful 
preparations are being made in order that the 
first session may prove so enjoyable and so 
profitable to all that it will settle the question 
of the permanency of the institution. 

Daily features of the program throughout the 
session will be the devotional exercises, the 
Ministers’ Class, the Woman’s Class, the 
Sunday-school Normal, and Bible study. 

Prominent lecturers will be ex-Governor R. B. 
Hubbard, Dr. B. F. Boller, Dr. A. B. Miller, Dr. 
R. M. Tinnon, the Rev. A. H. Stevens. 

WEIRS, THE session of 1891 will 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. be the fifth in the his- 
tory of the Weirs Assembly. The dates are 
July 20-24. 


Leading speakers engaged as yet arethe Rev. 
N. T. Whittaker, D.D., Dr. C. C. Rounds, U. S. 
Senator J. H. Gallinger, the Hon. McKinney, 
Dr. and Mrs, M. V. B. Knox, the Rev. J. K. 
Ewer. 

The time of writing is too early to give 
details concerning the departments of in- 
struction; arrangements are now being made 
for them. 

All the exercises center in the C.L. S.C. As 
during last year there will be expositions of 
practical circle work. Recognition Day occurs 
on July 23; the special exercises are yet to be 
determined. 

WILLIAMS GROVE, AFreR a pleasant and 

PENNSYLVANIA. profitable experience 
of seven years, the Chautauquans of Williams 
Grove are looking forward with eagerness to the 
next Assembly to be held July 15-24. The 
prospects for it are very encouraging. W. D. 
Means is President, the Rev. T. S. Wilcox, Su- 
perintendent. 

The lecture platform will be occupied by 
Joseph Cook, C. N. Sims, George P. Haze, W. 
L.. Davidson, Dr. Morrow, the Rev. J. H. Hector, 
and others, 

The Normal Department will be in charge of 
several leaders; the C.L. S.C. will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. H.C. Pardoe; provision 
will be made for the kindergarten. 

Mr. Cook, Dr. Sims, and possibly Governor 
Pattison will take part in the Recognition 
Day services, July 22. TheC. L. S. C, interests 
are growing, and it is expected that a large new 
class will be organized. 


WINFIELD, THE fifth annual session of the 

KANSAS. Winfield Chautauqua Assembly 
convenes June 23 and closes July 3. The lead- 
ing officers are the President, J. C. Fuller, and 
the Superintendent of Instruction, the Rev. B. 
T. Vincent, D.D. 

The departments of instruction opened in 
charge of excellent leaders are the Sunday- 
school Normal, School of Music, Elocution and 
Oratory, School of Pedagogy, Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, Mothers’ Meetings, W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods. 

Recognition Day wili be ebserved on June 30. 
Elaborate arrangements are made for the 
Cc. L. S.C. ceremonies. The speakers of the 
day are to be G. W. Muller and Dr. B. T. Vin- 
cent, 

The speakers engaged for the lecture platform. 
are Sam Jones, Dr. Tupper, Dr. Willets, Prof. 
Dinsmore, Robert Nourse, Sam Small, Dr. Geo. 
W. Miller, Robert McIntyre, and Mrs, A. S. 
Benjamin. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY THOUGHT. 


HERE is a love of country which comes un- 
called for, one knows not how. It comes 
in with the very air, the eye, the ear, the in- 
stinct, the first beatings ofthe heart. The faces 
of brothers and sisters and the loved father and 
mother, the laugh of playmates, the old willow- 
tree and well and schoolhouse, the bees at work 
in the spring, the note of the robin at evening, 
the lullaby, the cows coming home, the singing- 
book, the visits of neighbors, the general train- 
ing,—all things which make childhood happy, 
begin it. 

And then, as the age of the passions and the 
age of the reason draw on, and the love of home 
and the sense of security and property under 
law come to life, and as the story goes round, 
and as the book or the newspaper relates the 
less favored lot of other lands, and the public and 
private sense of the man is forming and formed, 
there is a type of patriotism already. Thus 
they had imbibed it who stood that charge at 
Concord, and they who hung on the deadly re- 
treat, and they who threw up the hasty and im- 
perfect redoubt on Bunker Hill by night, set on 
it the blood-red provincial flag, and passed so 
calmly with Prescott and Putnam and Warren 
through the experiences of the first fire. 

To direct this spontaneous sentiment of hearts 
to our great Union, to raise it high, to make it 
broad and deep, to instruct it, to educate it, is 
in some things harder, and in some things 
easier; but it may be, it must be done. Our 
country has her great names, she has her food 
for patriotism, for childhood, and for man. 

‘‘ Americans,” said an orator of France, 
“‘begin with the infant in the cradle.” Let the 
first word he lisps be Washington. Hang on 
his neck on that birthday and on that day of 
death at Mount Vernon, the medal of Congress, 
by its dark ribbon; tell kim the story of the 
flag as it passes glittering along the road; bid 
him listen to that plain, old-fashioned, stirring 
music of the Union; lead him when school is 
out at evening to the grave of his great-grand- 
father, the old soldier of the war ; bid him, like 
Hannibal, at nine years old, lay the little hand 
on that Constitution and swear reverently to ob- 
serve it; lift him up and lift yourselves up to 
the height of American feeling; open to him 
and thick for yourselves on the relation of 
America to the states ; show him upon the map 
the area to which she has extended herself; the 


climates that come into the number of her 
months; the silver paths of her trade, wide as 
the world; tell him of her contributions to hu- 
manity, and her protests for free government; 
keep with him the glad and solemn feasts of her 
appointment ; bury her great names in his heart 
and into your hearts; contemplate habitually, 
lovingly, intelligently, this vast reality of good ; 
and such an institution may do somewhat to 
transform this surpassing beauty into a national 
life which shall last while the sun and moon 
endure.— Rufus Choate. 


THE SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD. 

Wuart is Serving God? ’Tis doing Good to 
Man, 

What maintains one Vice would bring up two 
children. 

It is wise not to seek a Secret and Honest not 
to reveal it. 

He that by the Plow would thrive, himself 
must either hold or drive. 

The Heathens when they dy’d, went to Bed 
without a candle. 

Liberality is not giving much, but giving 
wisely, 

When you’re good to others, you are best to 
yourself, 

Half Wits talk much but say little. 


Most fools think they are only ignorant. 


He is not well bred, that cannot bear III- 
Breeding in others. 


Content makes poor men rich; Discontent 
makes rich men poor. 

Too much plenty makes Mouth dainty. 

To-morrow every Fault is to be amended ; but 
that to-morrow never comes, 

He that sows Thorns should never go bare- 
foot. 

Drink does not drown Care, but waters it, and 
makes it grow faster. 

Different Sects like different clocks, may be 
all near the matter, tho’ they don’t quite agree. 
If your head is wax, don’t walk in the Sun. 

Having been poor is no shame, but being 
ashamed of it, is. 

*Tis a laudable ambition, that aims at being 
better than his Neighbors. 

All would live long, but none would be old. 
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‘There are three Things extremely hard, Steel, 
a Diamond and to know one’s self. 

Hunger is the best Pickle. 

Graft good Fruit all, Or graft not at all. 

*Tis hard (but glorious) to be poorand honest ; 
an empty Sack can hardly stand upright ; but if 
it does, ’tis a stout one ! 

No one can be happy without virtue. 

Little Strokes, Fell great Oaks. 

You may be too cunning for One, but not for 
all. 

Genius without Education is like Silver in the 
Mine. 

You can bear your own Faults, and why not 
a Fault in your Wife? 

Hide not your Talents, they for Use were 
made. 

What’s a Sun-Dial in the Shade? 

Tim was so learned, that he could name a 
Horse in nine Languages. So ignorant, that he 
bought a Cow to ride on. 

The Golden Age never was the present Age. 

Glass, China, and Reputation, are easily 
crack’d, and never well mended. 

Who is powerful? He that governs his Pas- 
sions. 

We May give Advice, but we cannot give Con- 
duct. 

Love and Tooth-ache have many Cures, but 
none infallible, except Possession and Dispos- 
session. 

Don’t judge of Men’s Wealth or Piety, by their 
Sunday Appearances, 

Friendship increases by visiting Friends, but 
by visiting seldom. 

If your Riches are yours, why don’t you take 
them with you to the t’other world? 

*Tis not a Holiday that’s not kept holy. 


The busy Man has few idle Visitors; to the 
boiling Pot the Flies come not. 


Calamity and Prosperity are the Touchstones 
of Integrity. 
Generous Minds are all of kin. 


Old Boys have their Playthings as well as 
young Ones ; the Difference is only in the Price. 


Philosophy as well as Foppery often changes 
Fashion. 


A great Talker may be no Fool, but he is one 
that relies on him. 


When Reason preaches, if you don’t hear 
she'll box your Ears. 


It is not Leisure that is not used. 
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Paintings and Fightings are best seen at a dis- 
tance. 


If you would reap Praise you must sow the 
Seeds, gentle Words and useful Deeds. 

Ignorance leads Men into a party, and Shame 
keeps them from getting out again. 

Many have quarrel’d about Religion, that 
never practised it. 

He that best understands the World, least 
likes it. 

When out of Favor, none know thee; when 
in, thou dost not know thyself. 

The discontented man finds no easy Chair. 

When Prosperity was well mounted, she let go 
the Bridle and soon came tumbling out of the 
Saddle. 

Friendship cannot live with Ceremony, nor 
without Civility. 

He that doth what he should not, shall feel 
what he would not. 

A long Life may not be good enough, buta 
good Life is long enough. 

Love and be loved. 


A wise man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
and leave contentedly. 

The Tongue offends, and the Ears get the Cuf- 
fing. 

He that’s content hath enough, 


ASTUDY OF ROSES. 


Two months ago the apple trees were white 
with the foam of the upper sea; to-day the 
roses have brought into my little patch of gar- 
den the hues with which sun and sea pro- 
claimed their everlasting marriage in the twi- 
light of yestereven. In the deep, passionate 
heart of these splendid flowers, fragrant since 
they bloomed in Sappho’s hand centuries ago, 
this sublime wedlock is annually celebrated ; 
earth and sky meet and commingle in this mir- 
acle of color and sweetness, and when I carry 
this lovely flower into my study all the poets 
fall silent ; here is a depth of life, a radiant out- 
come from the heart of mysteries, a hint of un- 
imagined beauty, such as they have never 
brought to me in all their seeking. They have 
had their visions and made them music; they 
have caught faint echoes of rushing seas and 
falling tides; the shadows of mountains have 
fallen upon them with low whisperings of un- 
speakable things hidden in the unexplored 
recesses of their solitudes; they have searched 
the limitless arch of heaven when it was sown 
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with stars, and glittered like ‘‘an archangel full 
panoplied against a battle day’’; but in all their 
quest the sublime unity of Nature, the fellow- 
ship of force with force, of sea with sky, of 
moisture with light, of form with color, has 
found at their hands no such transcendent 
demonstration as this fragile rose, which to- 
night brings from the great temple to this little 
shrine the perfume and the royalty of obedience 
to the highest laws, and reverence for the di- 
vinest mysteries, Here sky and earth and sea 
meet in a union which no science can dissolve, 
because God has joined them together.*—Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. 


FOUR SWEET MONTHS. 
First, April, she with mellow showers 
Opens the way for early flowers ; 
Then after her comes smiling May, 
In a more rich and sweet array ; 
Next enters June, and brings us more 
Gems than those two that went before; 
Then, lastly, July comes, and she 
More wealth brings in than all those three, 
—Robert Herrick. « 


I AM STILL LEARNING. 

Tt was in Michel Angelo’s old age that he 
made a drawing of himself in a child’s go-cart 
with the motto Ancora imparo—I am still learn- 
ing. And one winter day toward the end of his 
life, the Cardinal Gonsalvi met him walking 
down toward the Colosseum during a snowstorm. 
Stopping his carriage, the Cardinal asked where 
he was going in such stormy weather. 

**To school,”” he answered, ‘‘to try to learn 
something.” 

Slowly, as years advanced, his health de- 
clined, but his mind retained to the last all its 
energy and clearness; and many a craggy son- 
net and madrigal he wrote toward theend of his 
life, full of high thought and feeling—strug- 
gling for expression ‘“‘and almost rebelliously 
submitting to the limits of poetic form; and at 
last, peacefully, after eighty-nine long years of 
earnest labor and never-failing faith, he passed 
away, and the great light went out. No! it did 
not go out; it still burns as brightly as ever 
across these long centuries to illumine the 
world.”+— W. W. Story. 


*Under the Trees and Elsewhere. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Company. 

+Excursions in Art and Letters. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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‘* IMPATIENT TO MOUNT AND RIDE.” 

AND you want to learn how to ride, Esme- 
talda? 

As you are an American, it is reasonable to 
presume that you desire to learn quickly; as 
you are youthful, it is certain that you earnestly 
wish to look pretty in the saddle, and as you are 
a youthful American, there is not a shadow of a 
doubt that your objections to authoritative 
teaching will be almost unconquerable. 

There are girls who seem utterly impervious 
to teaching by gentle methods. Is it not a 
matter of tradition that Queen Victoria owes her 
regal carriage to the rough drill-sergeant, who, 
after making endless respectful suggestions, 
with no effect upon his pupil, horrified her gov- 
erness and astonished her, by sharply saying: 
“‘A pretty queen you’ll make with that dot- 
and-go-one gait”? Up went the little chin, 
back went the shoulders, down went the elbows, 
and, in her wrath, the little princess did pre- 
cisely what the old soldier had been striving to. 
make her do. 

If you were a German princess you would be 
compelled to sit in the saddle for many an hour 
without touching the reins, while your patient 
horse walked around a tan bark ring, and you 
balanced yourself and straightened yourself 
and adjusted arms, shoulders, waist, knees, and 
feet, under the orders of a drill-sergeant. 

If you were the daughter of a hundred earls, 
you would be mounted on a Shetland pony and 
shaken intoa good seat long before you out- 
grew short frocks, and afterward you would be 
trained by your mother or older sisters, by the 
gentlemen of your family, or, perhaps, by some 
trusted old groom, or in a good London riding- 
school, 

But you object that you cannot afford to pay 
for very careful, minute, and long-continued 
training ; that you must content yourself with 
such teaching as you can obtain by riding ina 
ring under the charge of two or three masters, 
receiving such instruction as they find time to 
give you while maintaining order and looking 
after an indefinite number of other pupils. 
Your real teacher in that case must be yourself, 
striving assiduously to obey every order given 
to you, no matter whether it appears unreason- 
able or seems, as the Concord young woman 
said, ‘‘in accordance with the latest scientific 
developmerts and the esoteric meaning of dif- 
ferentiated animal existences.” 

You are to be your own best teacher, you 
understand, and you may be encouraged to 
know that one of the foremost horsemen in the 
country says: ‘I have had many teachers, 
but my best master was here,” touching his fore- 
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head. ‘‘ Where do you ride, sir?’ asked one of 
his pupils, after vainly striving with reins and 
whip, knee, heel and spur, to execute a move- 
ment which the master had compelled his horse 
to perform while apparently holding himself as 
rigid as bronze. ‘“‘I ride here, sir,” was the 
grim answer, with another tap on the forehead*. 
—Theo. Stephenson Browne. 


THE BENEFITS OF A STROLL. 

THE practice of sauntering may especially be 
recommended as a corrective of the modern vice 
of continual reading. For too many of us it has 
come to be well-nigh impossible to sit down by 
ourselves without turning round instinctively 
in search of a book or a newspaper. The habit 
indicates a vacancy of mind, a morbid intel- 
lectual restlessness, and may not inaptly be 
compared with that incessant delirious activity 
which those who are familiar with death-bed 
scenes know so well as a symptom of approach- 
ing dissolution. Possibly the two cases are not 
in all respects analogous. Books are an in- 


estimable boon; let me never be without the 
best of them, both old and new. Still, one 
would fain have an occasional thought of one’s 
own, even though, as the common saying is, 
it be nothing tospeak of. Meditation is an old- 


fashioned exercise ; the very word is coming to 
have an almost archaic sound ; but neither the 
word nor the thing will altogether pass into for- 
getfulness so long as the race of saunterers— 
thespiritual descendants of Isaac—continue to 
inherit the earth. 

There is little danger that the lives of any of 
us will be too solitary or lived at too leisurely a 
rate. The world grows busier and busier. 
Those whose passion for Nature is strongest 
and most deep-seated are driven to withhold 
from her all but the odds and ends of the day. 
We rebel sometimes; the yoke grows unendur- 
able ; come what may, we will be quit of it; but 
the existing order of things proves too strong 
forus, and anon we settle back into the old 
bondage. And perhaps it is better so. Even 
the most simple and natural delights are best 
appreciated when rarely and briefly enjoyed. 
So I persuade myself that, all in all, it is good 
for me to have only one or two hours a day for 
the woods. Human nature is weak; who 
knows but I might grow lazy, wereI my own 
master? Atleast, “the fine point of seldom 
pleasure” would be blunted.t—Bradford Torrey. 


*In the Riding School: Chats with Esmeralda. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Company. 

+A Rambler’s Lease. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. 
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PICTURESQUE HOUSES. 

THE Americans have not the art of making 
houses or a land picturesque. The traveler in 
Southern California is enthusiastic about the ex- 
quisite drives through these groves of fruit, with 
the ashy or the snow-covered hills for back- 
ground and contrast, and he exclaims at the 
pretty cottages, vine and rose clad, in their 
semi-tropical setting, but if by chance he comes 
upon an old adobe or a Mexican ranch house in 
the country, he has emotions of a different sort. 
There is little left of the old Spanish occupa- 
tion, but the remains of it make the romanceof 
the country, and appeal to our sense of fitness 
and beauty. Itisto be hoped that all such 
historical associations will be preserved, forthey 
give to the traveler that which our country gen- 
erally lacks, and which is so largely the attrac- 
tion of Italy and Spain. 

Instead of adapting and modifying the houses 
and homes that the climate suggests, the new 
American comers have brought here from the 
East the smartness and prettinessof our modern 
nondescript architecture. The low house, with 
recesses and galleries, built round an inner 
court, or patio, which, however small, would fill 
the whole interior with sunshine and the scent 
of flowers, is the sort of dwelling that would 
suit the climate and the habit of life there. But 
the present occupiers have taken no hints from 
the natives. In village and country they have 
done all they can in spite of the maguey and 
the cactus and the palm and the umbrella tree 
and the live oak and the riotous flowers and the 
thousand novel forms of vegetation, to give 
every thing a prosaic look. 

But why should the tourist find fault with 
this? The American likes it, and he would not 
like the picturesqueness of the Spanish or the 
Latin races.*—Charles Dudley Warner. 


TOO MUCH PERFUMERY. 

Your worship is almost destroyed in church. 
One smell is before you, another behind you. 
The odors of sanctity are manifold abominations. 
If you repair to the concert-room, the air is pol- 
luted and waiting for you. Good manners for- 
bid a gentleman to hold his nose while talking 
with a lady drenched with cologne or lavender. 
One may almost recognize his friends, as dogs 
do game, by their peculiar odor. 

Every one affects a peculiarsmell. We might 
almost name persons by their favorite odor. 
Miss Vanilla smiles yonder ; next herthe charm- 
ing Miss Orris-root. There are several of the 


* Our Italy. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
y: 
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Lemon Verbena family present, and yet more of 
the Lemon family. Then, there are the Berga- 
mots, the Orange-blossoms, the Bitter Almonds, 
and other old and respectable families, 

Once in a while comes a lady of transcendent 
good taste, wholly inodorous. She dces not 
carry a sandal-wood fan. She wears nothing 
kept in a camphor-wood trunk. Her silks have 
neither been hung in a cedar closet, nor smoked 
with French pastilles. Her gloves smell of kid 
leather—as they ought to. No myrrh, no in- 
cense, no nuts, blossoms, fruits, seeds, or leaves, 
have been crushed to yield for her any odor of 
offense. She is pure as water, and asinodorous ; 
as bright as a pearl, and as scentless; witching 
as an opal, and as devoid of perfume. Oh that 
she might live a thousand years, and be the an- 
cestress of ten thousand just like her !*—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES. 

Uz GAUNT was, in the writer’s experience, the 
most level-headed of farmers. He once re- 
marked, ‘‘Town folks smile at my vim and way 
of putting things, but I’d rather be next neigh- 
bor to Natur’ than to most of the town folks.” 

That remark impressed me many a year ago 
as a nugget of pure wisdom, and now, when on 
the shady side of forty, I still think it wiser than 
amy casual remark, learned essay, or eloquent 
oration I have ever heard in town. 

It isa sad error to suppose that a rustic is 
akin to a fool; and acitizen’s real worth may be 
measured by his manner of speaking of the 
country people. That a significant difference 
obtains can scarcely be denied, but it is not one 
that altogether exalts the dweller in town and 
degrades the farmer. 

The thrifty farmer may see nothing that at- 
tracts in the ball-room, and fail to follow the 
thread of the story or be charmed by the airs of 
an opera; but has he not a compensation there- 
for in the Gothic arches of his woodland, be- 
neath which tragedy and comedy are daily en- 
acted? And what of the songs at sunrise, when 
the thrush, the grosbeak, and a host of warblers 
greet him at the outset of his daily toil? 

I prefer an oak-tree to a temple; grass to a 
brick pavement; wild flowers beneath a blue 
sky toexotic orchids under glass. I would walk 
where I do not risk being jostled, and, if I see fit 
to swing my arms, leap a ditch, or climba tree, 
I want no gaping crowd, when I do so, to hedge 
mein, In short, I prefer living “‘ next neighbor 
to Nature.” 


* Beecher as a Humorist. New York: Fords, Howard, 
and Hulbert. F 
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I am free to admit I know very little about 
the town. It has ever been a cheerless place to 
me: cold as charity in winter, hot as an oven in 
summer, and lacking nearly all those features 
that make the country well-nigh a paradise in 
spring and autumn. Vividly doI recall the sad- 
dest sight in my experience—that of seeing on 
the window-sill of a wretched tenement house 
a broken flower-pot holding a single wilted 
buttercup, and near it, was the almost fleshless. 
face of a child. 

To be indifferent to the town is to be misan- 
thropic, says one; and is affectation, says an- 
other. Perhaps so; I neither knownorcare. It 
concerns me only to know it is the truth. None 
loves company better than I; but mayI not 
choose my friends? IfI prefer my neighbor’s 
dog to my neighbor, why not? I have not in- 
jured him, and if harm comes of it, it is the dog 
that suffers. Have not most people far too many 
friends? Hoping to please all, you impress no 
one. You hold yourself up as a model, and the 
chances are you are secretly voted a bore. 

Certainly, he who lives where human neigh- 
bors are comparatively few and far between, runs 
the least risk of social disasters.*—Charles C. 
Abbott, M.D. 


OH, WHICH WERE BEST? 
Ou, which were best, to roam or rest? 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast? 
To sleep on yellow millet sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shallows just 
Eluding water-lily leaves, 
An inch from death’s black fingers, thrust 
To lock you whom release he must ; 
Which life were best on summer eves? 
—Robert Browning. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL IN WESTMINSTER. 

I WANTED to be taken to the Poets’ Corner. 
“Of course you do,”’ said she; “‘there are rows 
of Americans there now, sitting looking mourn- 
ful and thinking up quotations. If I wanted to 
find an American in London, I should take up 
my position in the Poets’ Corner until he ar- 
rived. You needn’t apologize—it’s nothing to 
your discredit,” remarked Miss Corke, as we 
turned in among the wonderful crumbling old 
names, past the bust of George Grote, historian 
of Greece. 

‘Where is Chaucer?” I asked, wishing to be- 
gin at the beginning. 

“Just like every one of you that I’ve ever 


* Outings at Odd Times. New York: D,. Appleton and 
Company. 
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brought here |’? Miss Corke exclaimed, leading 
the way to the curious old rectangular gray 
tomb in the wall. 

‘‘There, now—make out that early English 
lettering, if you can.’’ 

“T can’t make it out. It is certainly very 
remarkable; he might almost have written it 
himself. Now, where is Shakspere?” 

“Oh, certainly!’ exclaimed Miss Corke. 
“This way. And after that you'll declare 
you’ve seen them all. But you might just take 
time to understand that you’re walking over 
‘O rare Ben Jonson,’ who is standing up in his 
old bones down there as straight as you or I. 
Insisted —as you probably are zo/ aware—on be- 
ing buried that way, soas to be ready when 
Gabriel blows his trumpet in the morning. I 
won’t say that he hasn’t got his coat and hat on. 
Yes, that’s Samuel—I’m glad you didn’t say 
Ben was the lexicographer. Milton—certainly— 
it’s kind of you to noticehim. Blind, you re- 
member. The author of several works of some 
reputation—in England.” 

We looked at Shakspere, supreme among 
them, predicting solemn dissolution out of 
“The Tempest,’”’ and turned from him to Gay, 
whose final reckless word I read with as much 
astonishment as if I had never heard of it be- 
fore: 

Life’s a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 

This has no significance at all read in an 
American school-book two thousand miles and 
a hundred and fifty years from the writer of it, 
compared with the grim shock it gives you 
when you see it actually cut deep in the stone, 
to be a memorial always of a dead man some- 
where not far away. 

“That you should have heard of Nicholas 
Rowe,’”? said Miss Corke, ‘‘is altogether too 
much to expect. But he was poet-laureate 
for George the First—you understand the 
term?” 

“T think so,” I said. 


‘They contract to sup- 
ply the Royal Family with poetry, by the year, 
atasalary. We have nothing of the kind in 


America. You see our Presidents differ so. 
They might not all like poetry. And in that 
case it would be wasted, for there isn’t a maga- 
zine in the country that would take it second- 
hand.” 

“Well, Mr. Rowe was a poet-laureate, though 
that has nothing whatever todo with it. But 
he had a great friend in Mr. Pope—Pope, you 
know him—by reputation—and when he and 
his daughter died, Mr. Pope and Mrs. Rowe felt 
so bad about it that he wrote those mournful 
lines, and she had ’em put up. Now listen! 
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To those so mourned in death, so lov’d in life, 

The childless parent and the widowed wife— 
meaning the same lady ; it was only a neat way 
they had of doubling up a sentiment in those 
days! 

With tears inscribes this monumental stone, 
That holds their ashes and expects her own! 

‘‘There’s a lovely epitaph for you, of Edmund 
Spenser’s, ‘Whose divine spirrit needs noe othir 
witnesse than the workes which he left behind 
him.’ You will kindly make no remarks about 
the spelling, as I perceive you are thinking 
of doing. Try and remember that we taught 
you to spell over there. And when Edmund 
Spenser was buried there came a company of 
poets to the funeral—Shakspere, doubtless, 
among them—and cast into his grave all man- 
ner of elegies.”’ 

“ Of their own composition ?”’ I inquired. 

‘* Stupid !—certainly ! and the pens that wrote 
them !’’ 

I said I thought it a most beautiful and poetic 
thing to have done, if they kept no copies of the 
poems, and asked Miss Corke if she believed 
anything of the kind would be possible now. 

‘Bless you!” she replied. ‘‘In the first 
place, there arn’t the poets ; in the second place, 
there isn’t the hero-worship ; in the third place, 
the conditions of the poetry-market are different 
now-a-days—it’s more expensive than it used to 
be; the poets would prefer to send wreaths from 
the florist’s—you can get quite a nice one for 
twelve-and-six. 

““We used to have all poets and no public, 
now we have all public and no poets !’’ she de- 
clared, ‘‘now that Ae is gone—and Tennyson 
can’t live forever.’”? Miss Corke pointed with 
her parasol to a name in the stone close to my 
right foot. I had been looking about me, and 
above me, and everywhere but there. As I read 
it I took my foot away quickly, and went twoor 
three paces off. It was so unlooked-for, that 
name, so new to its association with death, that 
I stood aside, held by a sudden sense of intru- 
sion. He had always been so high and so far 
off in the privacy of his genius, so revered in his 
solitudes, so unapproachable, that it took 
one’s breath away for the moment to have 
walked unthinkingly over the grave of Robert 
Browning. 

Miss Corke said something about the royal 
tombs and the coronation chair, and about 
getting on; but, “if you don’t mind,’ I said, 
“IT should like to sit down here for a while 
with the other Americans and think.’’*—Sara 
Jeanette Duncan. 


* An American Girl in London, New York: D. Apple 
ton and Company. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


A collection of such thrilling 
short stories as only Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps can write, composes 
the volume “ Fourteen to One.”* The situa- 
tions in them are, to quote from her own words, 
“too preposterous for fiction.’”? The sketches 
are the histories of real tragedy, folded in the 
‘film of fiction.’>—A group of tales presenting 
in a most effective manner different phases of 
plantation life in the South is contained in the 
book “‘Balaam and his Master.”+ Natural, en- 
tertaining, original, the different characters 
form excellent companions for leisure hours.— 
A book of dialect tales whose scenes are laid in 
the Southern States, is ‘‘Otto the Knight, and 
Other Trans-Mississippi Stories.” { Bright, 
wholesome sketches they all are, full of charm- 
ing originality and presenting a series of fine 
analytical studies.——‘‘Ryle’s Open Gate’? || 
isatale of a summer spent in a rambling 
old house in a small out-of-the-way fish- 
ing village. Character studies of the sur- 


Summer 
Reading. 


rounding people form the bulk of the book, 
which will furnish easy reading for a stray half 


hour.—tThat in human experience “still 
waters run deep”’ was never more strikingly set 
forth in fiction than in ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.”’ 3 
It is the story of a woman whose life was thor- 
oughly controlled and outwardly calm, appar- 
ently oblivious of self and yet concealing a con- 
stantly burning sense of bitter wrong and an 
unwavering determination to be avenged at any 
cost. The strength of the book lies in the fact 
that in spite of the many intimations scattered 
all through its pages, the dénouement comes to 
the reader asan uttersurprise. Bound in unique 
form, long and narrow, so that it can be slipped 
into the pocket, it will form a convenient as 
well as adelightful book for travelers.——A 
volume of short sketches, such as the recent one 
by Arlo Bates called, ‘‘ A Bcok O’ Nine Tales,’’{ 
gives to that author the best possible opportu- 
nity to use his versatile powers. From richest 
humor to deepest pathos via ail the graduated 


* Fourteen toOne. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price, 
$1.25.—t Balaam and his Master. By Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. Price, $1.25—{Ottothe Knight. By Octave Thanet. 
Price, $1.25.—] Ryle’s Open Gate. By Susan Teackle 
Moore. Price, $1.25. Bostonand New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 

2@Mademoiselle Ixe. By Lance Falconer. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. Price, 50 cts. 


4 A Book O’ Nine Tales. By Arlo Bates. Price, $1.00.— 


steps in human feelings, the reader is led back 
and forth. The stories are all separated one 
from another by a brief ‘‘Interlude,” the key- 
note of which is quiet irony applied to the 
foibles of modern society.——‘‘A Violin Ob- 
ligato’’* is a touching story of an old man 
whose life from a practical standpoint had been 
an abject failure because he made the sad mis- 
take of being too ideal. The other sketches in 
the book, like this one, are mostly those of per- 
sons whose lives were made somber by sadness, but 
whose characters were rich and bright with no- 
ble purposes, high aims, and visions of the true 
and beautiful—-Of ‘‘Criquette,”{ with its 
dainty paper covers, clear print, wide margins, 
etc., it must be said that the mechanical part of 
the book is very fine; the translator has done 
his work well; but the story itself, one of life 
on the stage, has no especial interest or merit. 
-—One of the oddest conceits that was ever 
spun from the brain of an author is that set 
forth in ‘‘Tourmalin’s Time Cheques.”{ A 
vivid imagination and a facile pen have made it 
one of the most delightful of light stories. —— 
Mystery and love—a small amount of the former, 
a large supply of the latter—are the principal 
elements composing ‘‘The Sardonyx Seal.’’|| 
These most familiar ingredients are mixed in a 
manner not at all original, and yet the result is 
a fair production marked with a pleasing indi- 
viduality of character.——‘‘ The Iron Game’”’ ? 
is a very readable story of the Civil War, with a 
complicated plot, and full of tragic scenes, At 
last the right triumphs; all ends in a very sat- 
isfactory manner; and peace settles down over 
two new households founded after long and 
deeply tried love experiences.——‘‘ The Rector 
of St. Luke’s’’ J depicts in its hero and in sev- 
eral of the persons introduced in its pages great 
nobility and strength of character. The book 


*A Violin Obligato and Other Stories. By Margaret 
Crosby. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

tCriquette. By LudovicHalevy. Translated by Arthur 
D. Hall. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally, and 
Company. Price, 50 cts. 

}Tourmalin’s Time Cheques. By F. Anstey. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, 50 cts. 

[|The Sardonyx Seal. By Belle Gray Taylor. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

2The Iron Game. By Henry F. Keenan. 
D. Appleton and Company. Price, $1.00. 

{ The Rector of St. Luke’s. By Marie Bernhard, Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Elise L, Lathrop. New York: Worthing- 
ton Company. Price, 75 cts. 
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is well sustained throughout, the interest 
awakened at the beginning increases until the 
finale is reached. 

The readers of translations from the German 
are deeply indebted to Mrs. M. A. Shryock for 
her unique selection of the novel ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’* 
it is outside the usual type. It is a timely piece 

“of work treating of the ‘‘ incompatibility in mar- 
ried life’? and divorce; the author’s views of di- 
vorce are from the Bible standpoint. The trans- 
lation is delicate in style and refined and elegant 
in expression. 


THE pages of Mr. Gladstone’s 
latest book are full of solid 
thought, conservative and cautious, yet with 
a scholarly sweep of reasoning and force of 
argument which cannot fail to convince. The 
themes are all connected with Biblical criti- 
cism and their treatment goes to show that 
the Scriptures are justly called ‘‘The Im- 
pregnable Rock.’”’t——Vol. XIII. of ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Bible ’’f deals with the Book of Proverbs. 
The character of this valuable series is so well 
known that it is necessary only to call attention 
to the fact that another volume has been issued. 
—A thoughtful and stimulating study of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia’’|| has been made 
by Dr. Harris, in which is emphasized and hon- 
ored the spiritual sense of this great poem. Its 
philosophy and its allegory are made subjects of 
special inquiry, but there is a commendable ab- 
sence of the fanciful interpretations given to 
every peculiarity of structure and incident by 
some would-be enlighteners.——The allegorical. 
mystical method of interpretation is somewhat 
overdone in Mr. Latch’s “Indications of the 
Book of Genesis,”’3 but the book deserves respect 
for its consistency and earnestness.—All the 
references to temperance and intemperance 
in the Bible have been collected and the 
facts and arguments arranged under their re- 
spective heads in ‘‘ Bible Temperance Studies.” 

*Elizabeth. From the German of Marie Nathusius. 


By Mrs. M. A. Shryock. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 
Price, $1.00, 

+The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By The 
Rt. Hon, W. KE. Gladstone, M.P. Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles, Price, $1.00. 

} The People’s Bible: Discourses upon the Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. Price, $1.25. 

| The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” 
By W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00, 

@Indicatious of the First Book of Moses. By Edward 
B. Latch, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

{Bible Temperance Studies. By M. Josephine Griffith, 
B.S. Chicago: Press of the W. T. P. A. 
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It is a strong argument against the use of 
intoxicants.——Dr. Hurlbut has done a useful 
service for the leaders of family worship who 
feel themselves incompetent to decide what 
chapters of the Bible are most profitable for de- 
votional purposes. He has selected a Scripture 
passage * for each day in the year, suitable in 
length, and so arranged as to follow the general 
current of history and to pass from Genesis to 
Revelation within twelve months.——“ A com- 
prehensive selection of the living thoughts of 
the founder of Methodism, as contained in his 
miscellaneous works,”t is the explanatory sub- 
title of a valuable compilation. From Mr. Wes- 
ley’s writings, sermons excepted, the articles 
and paragraphs which seemed to the compiler 
most worthy of consideration, have been sepa- 
rated and systematically arranged so as to show 
the vital points of the teachings of early Method- 
ism.—Mr. Wesley’s original selection of 
Psalms{ forevery day in the month and for 
special occasions, has been given a new dress by 
the publishers and deserves wide use as a hand- 
book of Methodist worship.——Earnest and 
helpful are the suggestions in Dr. Van Anda’s 
little book on “‘ Prayer: Its Nature, Conditions, 
and Effects.’’|| A careful perusal can scarcely 
fail to lead to a wiser use of 
The soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed. 

——Mature thought and reverent treatment en- 
ter into Mr. Davies’ discussion of the ‘‘ Doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” It meets and answers 
every objection that could reasonably be raised 
against the statement that all the evidence of 
the Old and New Testaments is in favor of the 
doctrine that three persons co-exist in the unity 
of the Godhead. ——‘“‘ Fire from Strange Altars’’] 
throws the light of its flame into the far distant 
past, showing the religious cults of ‘‘the land 
between the rivers,” the gods of the Phcenicians, 
and the faith of the Pharaohs. To gaze upon 
these polytheistic eras is to turn back with in- 
creasing faith in the one imperishable religion 
and the world-God, who alone is able to 
satisfy the human heart and mind.—The many 
lessons for our everyday life which may be 
learned from the history of the prophet Elijah ** 

* Scripture Selections for Daily Reading. Compiled by 
the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. Price, $1.00. {Living 
Thoughts ot John Wesley. By James H. Potts. Price, 
$2.00. {Select Psalms. Arranged for the use of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By John Wesley. | Prayer: 
Its Nature, Conditions, Effects. By C.A. Van Anda, D.D. 
Price, 45 cts. %Doctrine of the Trinity. The Biblical 
Evidence. By Richard N. Davies. Price, 90 cts. { Fire 
from Strange Altars. By the Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, 
Ph.D., D.D. Price, gocts. * Elijah, the ManofGod. By 
Mark Guy Pearse. Price, 50 cts. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
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are set forth in the graphic and original style so 
characteristic of the writings of the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. Itis full to the brim of wise spirit- 
ual counsel. 


THE outdoor studies of Mr. Ham- 
ilton Mabie in the volume “ Un- 
der the Trees and Elsewhere’’* are irresistibly 
charming. Through such sympathetic interpre- 
tation Nature has new delights for the house- 
weary person and she offers to him a repose of 
spirit mot to be found anywhere else. ‘‘The 
Forest of Arden” has a magical influence; it 
lifts one from the prosy everyday life to one of 
unfailing sympathy and strong thought, in fact 
into the regions of the ideal. 

The flower lover and amateur gardener will 
find pleasure and excellent suggestions in Mr. 
Ellwanger’s ‘“‘Garden’s Story.”{t From early 
spring to late autumn he follows the succession 
of plants, calling attention to their beauties and 
suggesting how they may best be made to give a 
wealth ofbloom. These “‘charming attendants” 
of all gardens, the bees, birds, and butterflies, 
are shown to be fascinating utilitarians, 

The pleasing, good-humored style in which 
Charles Dudley Warner writes of Southern Cali- 
fornia, under the title of ‘‘ Our Italy,” { makes 
this part of the United States more alluring than 
ever. Notes on the climate and resources sup- 
ported by interesting statistics make it a valu- 
able study. Picturesque sketches of places and 
people, with profuse illustrations give a very at- 
tractive book. 

The journal ‘‘Garden and Forest’’|| for the 
year 1890 forms a fine volume when bound. 
The good type, fine illustrations, and interesting 
reading matter make it a very desirable work for 
one’s library. 

No doubt the future will have clubs indus- 
triously studying ‘‘Meredithese,” and with 
good results too. One of the appreciators of the 
poet and novelist George Meredith 3 writes en- 
tertainingly of his characteristics. He seems to 


Miscellaneous. 





* Under the Trees and Elsewhere. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $1.25. 


+ The Garden’s Story or Pleasuresand Trials of an Ama- 
teur Gardener. By George H. Ellwanger. New York : D. 
Appleton and Company. 

yOur Italy. By Charlies Dudley Warner. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

| Garden and Forest. A Journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape, Art and Forestry. Conducted by Charles 8. Sar- 
gent. Volume III. New York: The Garden and Forest 
Publishing Co. 

2George Meredith. Some Characteristics. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. With a Bibliography by John Lane. New 
York: United States Book Co. Price, $2.00. 
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have got at the heart of Meredith’s power, but 
it is only to one who already knows the excel- 
lent qualities of his style that this book will 
appeal, and for those there is much pleasure in it. 

‘‘Mine own romantic town ”—Edinburgh *— 
receives royal treatment at the hands of Mrs. 
Oliphant. In an extremely fascinating style she 
writes of the kings, queens, scholars, and poets— 
all that has made Edinburgh one of the most 
interesting of cities. Sixty illustrations add in- 
terest and beauty. 

“Our Common Birds and How to Know 
Them,’’} asmall, plain volume, serviceable for 
practical field use, is a fairy in disguise, by its 
magic peopling of even barren places with charm- 
ing woodland inhabitants that are unseen to the 
ordinary eye. The book contains sixty-four 
plates, 

“The Compounding of English Words,”’} at 
once so vexing and so important in these days 
of printing, telegraphy, etc., has been discussed 
and somewhat extensively revolutionized by F. 
Horace Teall. He deals tersely and lucidly 
with the points in question. and with excep- 
tional consistency throughout, though from the 
complex nature of the case, some inconsistency 
necessarily ensues. The discrepancies, which 
in the dictionaries continually present puzzling 
annoyances, are obviated, to a reasonable de- 
gree, by the broad, plain rules here proposed. 

Of Andrew Lang’s “Essays in Little,’’|| the 
biographical sketches are excellent. They dis- 
play good taste in selection and treatment and 
will serve as a worthy passport to the volume of 
essays, several of which are quite ordinary. 

Bishop Vincent’s ‘‘Study in Pedagogy: For 
People who are not Professional Teachers ’’ 2 is 
prepared to aid the child’s friends to supple- 
ment his school education. It is a dainty little 
book in every respect. Though containing no 
new truths, the contents are fresh and bright in 
presentation, and adapted to accomplish a more 
far-reaching usefulness than the bulkier, more 
complex treatises designed for professional 
teachers, 


*Royal Edinburgh. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: 
Macmillan andCo. Price, $3.00. 

+ Our Common Birdsand HowtoKnow Them. By John 
B.Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50. 

} The Compounding of English Words : When and Why 
Joining or Separating is Preferable. With concise rules 
and alphabetical lists. By F. Horace Teall. New York: 
John Irelard, 1197 Broadway. Price, $1.25. 

IEssays in Little. By Andrew Lang. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 

2A Study in Pedagogy: For People who are not Pro- 
fessional Teachers. By Bishop John H. Vincent. New 
York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 13 Cooper Union. Price, 60 cts. 

















The striking features and the peculiarities of a 
country seem to impress themselves at a glance 
upon such a veteran traveler as M. M. Ballou, 
and in his ‘‘ Aztec Land’’* he gives in his usual 
entertaining manner the impressions which 
come from a look at Mexico on all sides,—her 
history, her climate, her preducts, her people, 
and her scenery.—Mexico is seen from a different 
point of view in Janvier's entertaining ‘‘ Stories 
of O:d New Spain.” t+ The most delicate lines 
are used in drawing the romance and the wild 
life of the people. 

The prince of guides is W. W. Storyin “Ex- 





* Aztec Land. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.50. 

¢Stories of Old New Spain. By Thomas A. J2nvier. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, 50 c!s. 
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cursions in Art and Letters.”{ He throws new 
light upon old subjects and illuminates them. 
Michel Angelo, Phidias, and the Elgin Marbles, 
the art of casting plaster among the Greeks and 
Romans, a talk with Marcus Aurelius, and dis- 
tortions of the English stage are the subjects to 
which attention is called. 

Mr. Cecil Charles’ ‘“‘Honduras”’|| is full of 
practical information of a country and people 
for which he showsa strong admiration. His 
genuine, good humored, hearty way of seeing 
things is very enjoyable. 

} Excursions in Art and Letters.,, By William Wetmore 


Story. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. Price, $1.25, 

| Honduras: The Land of Great Depths. With Map 
and Portra’ts. By Cecil Charles. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally & Company. Price, $1.50. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MAY, 1801. 


Home News.—May I. Strikes in the North 
and East for the eight-hour day and higher 





wages. Forest fires in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 
May 2. Opening in Washington of the 


American National Conference of State Boards 
of Health and of the American Academy of 
Medicine. 

May 4. Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Machinists opens in Pittsburgh. 

May 5. A $750,000 fire occurs in Pittsburgh. 

May 6. Opening of the twenty-ninth Inter- 
national Convention of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Kansas City. 

Mayg. Forest fires do much damage in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

May 14. Opening of the annual session of the 
Scotch-Irish Society in Louisville, Ky. 

May 16. Twenty blocks of buildings in Mus- 
kegon, Mich., destroyed by fire. 

May 19. The National Union Conference 
opens at Cincinnati and the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress at Denver. 

May 21. Opening of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at Detroit, Mich., 
and the Reformed Presbyterian General Synod 
at Philadelphia. 

May 26, Death of the Rev. Dr. Henry J. 
Van Dyke, of Brooklyn.—Meeting of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in Cincin- 
nati, and the Congregational and Unitarian 
Associations in Boston. 

May 27. Death of General B. B. Eggleston. 
May 28. Death of Judge S. M. Breckinridge. 


May 29. The American University is or- 
ganized at Washington, with Bishop Hurst as 
Chancellor. 


FOREIGN NEws.—May 1. Prince Bismarck 
returns to the Reichstag.——Serious encounters 
between workingmen and troops in many cities 
of Europe. ; 

May 2. In the Charleroi district, Belgium, 
30,000 miners go on a strike.——Opening in 
London of the Naval Exhibition. 

May 4. Announcement of the signing of a 
commercial treaty by Germany and Austria. 

May 5. Death of the Archbishop of York. 

May 6. Death of Madame Blavatsky. 

Mayg. The Reichstag adjourns to Novem- 
ber 11. 

May 14. The Bank of England rate is ad- 
vanced from 4 to 5 per cent. 

May 17. The eruption of a new volcano in 
Armenia destroys several villages. 

May 20. Opening in Vienna of the Inter- 
national Postal Congress. 

May 21. A new Portuguese cabinet is formed. 
——Pierre Loti becomes a member of the French 
Academy. 

May 25. One hundred and sixty-five mem- 
bers of the Mala Vita Society in Italy sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

May 30. The Newfoundland Legislature is 
prorogued after the longest session on record. 
-Opening in Milan of the International Peace 
Congress. 
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Wednesday, July 1. 
OPENING DAY. 


P. M. 2:30—Opening Exercises, Season 
of 1891. 


« 4:00—Lecture: “Causes of the 
American Revolution.” Prof. J. A. 
Woodburn, 

“  7:00--V espers, 

“  8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
New World.” Prof. M. L. Williston, 


Thursday, July 2. 
A. M, 11:00—Lecture Recital: 14. Z. V. 
Flagler. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “ The Northwest and 
the Ordinance of 1787.” Prof. /. A. 
Woodburn, 
:oo—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
:00—Rea sand Ballads. J/7s. 
Chas. Waldo Richards and Mrs. Jen- 
nie Hall Wade. 


Friday, July 8. 
P. ML, 2: Lecture: “The Financial 
easures of Hamilton.” Prof. /. A. 
Woodburn, 
“ 4:00—Readings. Urs. Chas. Waldo 
Richards. 
“ 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: ‘The 
Revolution of 76.” Prof. M. L. Wil- 
liston, 


Saturday, July 4. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


A. M. it:oo—Leeture: ‘The Politics of 
the Declaration of Independence.” 
Prof J. A. Woodburn. 
P. M. 2:30—Independence Day Exercises. 
“« 3:15—Opening of Cvllege and 
Teachers’ Retreat. 
“ 8:00—Students’ Reception (Hotel 
Athenzeum), 
«  9:30—Fireworks. 


Sunday, July 5. 
A. M. 9:00—Bible Study. The te to 
the Ephesians. Prof. R. F. Weidner. 
« 12 oo hed v McMillan. 
: Sunday School (Temple). 
P.M. 2:3 {icon ly (Amphitheater). 
«  4:00—Society of Christian Ethics 
«  5:00—C. L. S.C. Vesper Service. 
“ 7:30—Song Service. 
Monday, July 6. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “The Story of Bac- 
teria.” /. B. Burroughs, M.D. 
“ 4:00—Lecture: “The Americanized 
Delsarte System.” Mrs. C. £. Bishop. 
“« §8:00—Readings, Prof R. L. Cum- 
nock. 
Tuesday, July 7. 
A. M, 11:00—Organ Recital, J. 7. V. 
Flagler, 
P. M. 2:30-—Lecture: I. 


“Dante, TPe- 


trarch, Boccaccio and Chaucer.” Dr, 
H. B. Adams. 
P. M. 4:00—First Tourists’ Conference. 
“The English Lake District,” 
- :0o—Lecture: “Marriage and Family 
ife in the Bible.” Prof. R. F. Wed- 


ner. 

« 8:00—Musical Entertainment. D. 
W. Robertson, Fred Emerson Brooks, 
and Jennie Hall Wade. 


Wednesday, July 8. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: II. “The Republic 
of Florence,””’ Dr. H. B. Adams. 

“« 4:00—Lecture: ‘The Delphic Or- 
acle.” Prof. Martin L. D Ooge. 
5:00—€, L. S.C. Round Table. 
7:00—V espers, 
8:0o—Annual Address before the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Asso. iation. 
Dr. J. W. Bashford. 


Thursday, July 9. 
A. M, 11:00—Lecture-Recital. 17.7. V. 
Flagler. 
P. M. 2:30—Leeture: III. “The Republic 
e of Venice.” Dr, H. B. Adams. 

“« —4:00—Second Tourists’ Conference. 
* English Cathedral Towns,” 
Lecture: ‘Some Features of Mes- 
sianic Prophecy.” Prof. George S. 
Burroughs. 

“  8:00—Entertainment. 4. S. Dur. 
ston, Reader; D. W. Robertson, 
Musician, 

Friday, July 10. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: 1V. “The Revival of 
Learning.” Dr. H. B, Adams, 

« 4:00—Lecture: ‘The Study of Lit- 

erature,” Prof. Wm. Houston, 
:0o—Lecture: “The Inspiration of 
ebrew History.” Prof. W. R. Har- 


per. 
«“ 8:00—Prize yay Match, Con- 


ducted by Prof D. McClintock, 


Saturday, July 11. 

A. M, 11:00—Lecture: “ Horace Mann and 
the Common School System.” Co/, 
Francis W. Parker. 

P. M. 2:30—Concert, Apollo Quartet and 
Jennie Hall Wade, 

“« 8:00—Lecture: ‘“ Physical Culture.” 
(Illustrated with Stereopticon.) Drs. 
Anderson and Seaver, 

Sunday, July 12. 

A. M, 9:00—Bible Study. The Epistle to 
the Philippians, Prof. R. F. Weidner. 

“«  1t:00—Sermon, Dr. J. W. Bashford. 

Primary Class(Kellogg Hall). 

P.M, 2:30 poe Coa y mn Temple), 

Assem iy anh itheater), 

“ 4:00--Society of Christian Ethics, 

“« 5:00 —C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 

“« -7:30—Song Service. 
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Monday, July 13. 


Pp. M. Pigg tee ne I. “The Natives of 


the Northwest Coast.” Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr. 

:00—Lecture, I. “ The Struggle for 

eg 1763-1867.” Prof. john 
Bach McMaster, 
5:00—Lecture, * Work for Women.” 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
8:00—Entertainment. Miss Maud 
Murray and Apollo Quartet. 

Tuesday, July 14. 

11:00—Organ Recital, WM. 7. V. 
” Flagler. 
2: 30—Lecture : : “ The Mound Build- 
ers.” Prof. Frederick Starr, 
4:00—Lecture, II, “The Western 
Movement of Men and Institutions, 
1790-1890.” Prof. McMaster, 
5:00— Tie Tourists’ Conference. 
** Oxford and Cambridge.” 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Tour of the Nile ina Dahabeih.” Dr. 
Charles S. Welles, 

Wednesday, July 15. 
2:30—Lecture: III. *‘Cliff-Dwellers 
and Pueblos.” Prof. Frederick Starr. 
4:00—Lecture: III. “A Hoop for 
the Barrel; the Struggle for a Govern- 
ment, » 1776-1789. Prof. J. B. Me- 
Mast 


5 oot. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Vespers, 
8:00—Readings, Miss Maud Murrey. 
Thursday, July 16. 
2:30—Lectu IV. ‘Aztecs and 
Mayas.”? Prof, Frederick Starr, 
4:00—Lectuie: IV. “Millions for 
Defense; Not a Cent for Tribute. The 
Struggle for Commercial Independence, 
1793-1815.” Prof. J. B. McMaster. 
5:00—Fourth ‘Tourists’ Confer- 
ence, “ London,”’ 
8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: «The 
Tour of Palestine, and to Constanti- 
nople.”” Dr. Chas. S. Welles, 


Friday. July 17. 


. 11:00—Organ Recital. UW. Z. V. 
Flagler, . 
. 2:30—Lecture: “The Philosophy of 
Education, Dr. W. T. Harris. 
4:00—Lecture: V.‘‘ Who Readsan 
American Book?” The Beginnings of 
American Literature, Prof. McMaster. 
oo—C. L. S.C. Round Table. 
8:00—Fntertainment. Jfiss May 
Donnally and Apollo Quartet. 


Saturday, July 18. 
11:00—“What Shall We Study in the 
—— School?” Dr. W. TZ. Har- 


‘ re a Concert. Apollo Quartet and 
Miss Donnally. 
4:00—Lecture: VI. “Men and Man- 
ners in America, 1789-1837.” Prof. 
{ B. McMaster. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Na- 
tive Races of North America.” Prof 
Frederick Starr. 


Sunday, July 19. 


A. M. 9:00—Bible Stady. Ps Book of 


Ruth. Prof. George S. Burroughs. 


Mr Wis Class (Kellogg Hall) 
2:30 { Sun Sun a (Temple). 

4: TT i ( Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C, L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Song Service. 

Monday, July 20. 
2:30—Lecture: “Mannersand Mor- 
als in the Common School.’’ Dr. WwW. 
T. Harris. 
4:00—Lecture: “The Beginnings of 
Government in America.” Prof. F. N. 


8:00—Readings. Prk: R. L. Cum- 
nock. 


Tuesday, July 21. 


. 11:00—Organ Recital. Mr. 7, V. 


Flagler. 
2:30—-Leeture: “The Greater New 
=> ngland,” Prof. F. N. Thorpe. 
4:00—Biaeatianal Address. J. 
sor Lectares © Memory Training.” 
5:00— ure: “Memory Training. 
Prof. W. W. White. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture; I. “How 
y+ Other Half Lives.” Jr. Jacob A, 
22S. 


Wednesday, July 22. 
2:30—Lecture: “The Children of 


“the Old Dominion,” Prof. F. N. 


Thorpe. 

4:00—Readings in Job. I. “Intro- 
duction ; the Prologue.”” Prof. W. R. 
Harper. 

5:00—C. L. ms C. Round Table. 
7:00—Ves 

§:o0—Ilustrated Lecture: II. 
“How the Other Half Lives.” /r. 
Jacob A. Riis. 

Thursday, July 23. 
2:30—Lecture: “The Chautauqua 
—_ in History.” Prof. F. N. 

orpe. 

4:00—Readings in Job. II. “The 
First Circle of Speeches.” Prof. W. 
R. Harper. 

5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ Higher Education 
and the State.” Mr. Melvil Dewey. 
8:00— Pronunciation Match, Con- 
ducted by Prof. R. L. Cumnock. 

Friday, July 24. 


11:00—Lecture-Recital. I. 7. V. 
Flagler. 


. 2:30—Lecture, ‘The Supreme ~ 


of the Land.” Prof. F. N. T 
4:00—Readings in Job. III. “The 
Second Circle of Speeches.” Prof. 
W. R. Harper. 

**Modern Libraries 
and the Chautauqua Movement,” J/r. 
Melvil Dewey. 
8:00—Entertainment. 4fol/o Quar- 
tet and readings by Miss Jessie Dal- 
rymple, 
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Saturday, July 25. 

“Four Centuries 
Aiter.” The New Nation, Prof. F. 
N. Thorpe. 


P. M. 2:30—Address: “ Political Equality.” 


irs. Zerelda Wallace. 

5:00—Readingsin Job. IV. “The 
Third Circle of Speeches.” Prof. W. 
R. Harper. 
8:00—Illustrated Lecture: 
Years and a Half with Edison.” 
Frank M., Deems. 
4 Sunday, July 26. 
9:00—Bible Study. The Book of 
Esther. Prof. George S. Burroughs. 
11:00—Sermon, t. Rev. ae 
Leonard, Bishop of Ohio. : 

{ Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
2:30 


“Two 


Dr. 


Sunday-school (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater). 
4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C, L, S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Song Service. 
Monday, July 27. 
2:30 —“ Bernard of Clarvaux.” Prof. 
C. J. Little. 
4:00—Lecture : 
Simplify English Spelling?” Mr. 
Melvil Dewey. 
5:00—Readingsin Job. V. “The 
Speech of Elibu and the Reply.” 
Prof. W. R. Harper. 
8:00—Readings. Miss Jessie Dail- 
rymple. 
Tuesday, July 28. 


11:00—Leeture-Recital. Mr. 7. V. 
Flagler. 

2:30—Lecture: “ Hildebrand.” Prof. 
C. J. Little. 
4:00—Leeture: “James Russell 
Lowell.” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
5:00—Readingsin Job. VI. “The 
Lord Out of the Whirlwind.” Prof, 
W. R. Harper. 
8:00—Leecture: “The Good Old 
Times.” Dr. George Thomas Dow- 
ling. 

Wednesday, July 29. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘ Dante.” Prof. C. 
J. Little. 
4:00—Lecture: ‘Washington  Ir- 
ving.” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
5:00—Readings in Job. VII. “The 
Epilogue; Conclusion.” Prof. W. R. 
flarper. 
7:00— Vespers. 
8:00—-Illustrated Lecture: I. “The 
Navy, Past and Present.” Mr. H. W. 
Raymond. 

Thursday, July 30. 


11:00—Organ Recital. Mr. ZV. 


Flagler. 
2:30—Lecture: “Ignatius Loyola.” 
“Oliver Wendell 


Prof. C. J. Little. 
4:00— Lecture: 

Holmes.” Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
8:co—Illustrated Lecture: II. 
“The Navy, Past and Present.” JM/r. 
H. W. Raymond. 


“Ts it Practicable to 


A. M, 11:00—Platform Meeting. 
P. M. 2:30—-Platform Meeting. 


Friday, July 31. 
GRANGE DAY. 


Ad- 
dresses by men prominent in the Grange. 
Ad- 
dresses by Hon, Mortimer Whitehead 
and others. . . 
2:30—Lecture: ‘Pascal.” Prof. C. 
J. Little (Hall), 

5:00—Lecture: ‘What Wide-awake 
Christian Teachers Ought to Know 
About the Science of Theology.” Prof. 
R. F. Weidner. 

8:00—Lecture: ‘Clambering Up.’”” 
Dr. G. T. Dowling. 


Saturday, August 1. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE, 


A. M. 9:00—First Woman’s Missionary 


P. M. 2:30—Address: 


“ 


Conference, “Missionary Workers 
Equipped.” 
11:00—Lecture: ‘“ Hugh Miller, or 
The Workingman’s Education.” Dr. 
John Henry Barrows. 

“A White Life for 
Two.” Miss Frances E. Willard. 
4:00—First General Missionary 
Conference. “The Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit for Christian Service.” 
5:00—Lecture: “Both Sides of the 
Isaiah Question,” Pruvf. Sylvester 
Burnham. 

8:00— Wagner's Operas, “Rinegold’’ 
and “‘ Walkiire””’ (Illustrated). Stere- 
opticon and Chorus. Mr. Homer 
Moore, Lecturer and Soloist. 


Sunday, August 2. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 


A. M, 9:00—--Second Woman’s Missionary 


Conference, Five-minute addresses 
by Foreign Missionaries. 
Bible Study. Selected Psalms. Prof. 
S. Burnham. 
11:00—Sermon, Dr. John Henry 
Barrows. 
( Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
| Sunday-school (Temple). 


Young People’s Bible Class 
(Hall), 


2:30 | Assembly (Amphitheatre). 
4:00—Second General Missionary 


Conference. Five-minute addresses 
by Home Missionaries, 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Song Service. 

8:00—Sacred Readings. Prof. R. 
L. Ci:mnock. 


Monday, August 8. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 


A. M. 9:00—Third Woman’s Missionary 


Conference. “ Christian Stewardship.” 


11:;00—Lecture. Bishop John H, Vincent. 


P. M. 2:30—Lesture: 


“Wendell Phillips 
and the Anti-Slavery Crusade.” Dr. 
John Henry Barrows. 

4:00—Third General Missionary 
Conference, “The Best Missionary 
Literature.’’ 
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P. M. 5:00—Lecture: ‘What All Women 

hould Know.” Mrs. C. E. 4 
8:00—Platform Meeting C. M. 

Annualaddress by Dr. A. B. Leonard. 


Tuesday, August 4, 
OPENING DAY, 


9:00—Fourth Woman’s Missionary 
Conference. ‘Effective Missionary 
Organizations.” 

11:00—Lecture: « Pre-Columbian 
Voyagesto America,” Prof. John Fiske. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘Shakspere and 


“The Memory.” 
ite 


His Relation to Religion.” Dr. John 
Henry Barrows. 
4:00—Fourth General Missionary 
Conference. “The Obligation of 
Systematic Giving,” 
5:00—Lecture : 
Prof. W. W. White. 
7:30—Chautauqua Vesper Service. 
8:00—Opening Exerc of the 
Eighteenth Assembly. 
9:45—Fireworks. 
Wednesday, August 5. 

. 11:00—Lecture: The Discovery of 
America.” Prof. John Fiske. 
2:30—Grand Concert: Schumann 

uartet, Miss Annie Park, Miss 
ertha Waltzinger, Chorus. 
4:00—Lecture: “Critics.” Miss 
Agnes Repplier. 
5:00—C. L. §. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Vespers. 
8:00—-Wagner’s Operas, “Siegfried’’ 
and “ Gotterdammerung”’ (Illustrated). 
Stereopticon and Chorus. Mr. Homer 
Moore, Lecturer and Soloist. 
Thursday, August 6, 
A. M, 11:00—Lecture: “The Conquest of 
Mexico.” Prof. John Fiske. 
P. M. 2:30—Address: “The Hebrew and 
+ > aaa Rabbi Gustave Gott- 
Elle 
«  4:00—Lecture: “Letter Writers.” 
Miss A. Repplier. 
«  5:00—C.L, 8S. C. Round Table. 
«<  8:00—Costume Entertainment. 
“ The True Life of Jacob.” J/rs. L. 
Von F. Mountfora. 
Friday, August 7. 
A.M, t1:00—Lecture: “Las Casas, Pro- 
tector of the Indians.” yrof. John 
Fiske. 
P. M 2:30—Grand Concert: Schumann 
Gaia, Miss Annie Park, Miss 
altzinger, Chorus. 
*« 4:00—Lecture: “Reading.” Miss 
Agnes Repplier. 
«  5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
- :00—Illustrated Lecture: “The 
Two Russian Capitals and Glimpses of 
the Land of the Midnight Sun.” Dr. 


R. S. MacArthur. 
Saturday, August 8. 


A, M, 11:0o—Leeture: “The Use and 
Abuse of Prejudice.” Dr. 7. M. 
Buckley. 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘How to Abolish 
Poverty.”’ Dr. Edward McGlynn. 
“ 5:00—Lecture: “The Conditional 
Element in Prophecy.” Prof. Sylves- 

ter Burnham, 
> innate a Mr. George Rid- 


Sunday, August 9. 
A. M, 9:00—Bible Study, Selected Psalms, 
Prof. S. Burnham. 
« 11:00o—Sermon,- Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. 
Primary Class (Kellogg Hall). 
prose Trap mee bom 
P. M. 2:30; Assembly (Amp itheater). 
a. People’s Bible Class 


4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Meeting in the Interest of 
the American Sabbath Union. 
Monday, August 10. 
A. M, 11:00—* The Empire of the Czar.” 
Dr. R. S. McArthur. 
P. M, 2:30—Question Box. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 
«“ 4:00—Lecture: “History and Prin- 
ciples of Church Service.” Rev. W. 
. Faber. 
“ ~~ L. 8. C. Round Table. 
“ :0o—Readings and Music. 7. 
Geo. Riddle, Schumann Quartet, 
Charles D. Kellogg. 


Tuesday, August 11, 
A. M, 11:00—Leeture: “Wit, Humor and 
Pathos of Travel.” Dr. J. M. Buck- 


ley. 

P. M. 2:30—Readings and Music. J/r. 
George Riddle, Miss Annie Park, 
Miss Waltzinger. 

400 eee: * Complaints of the 
armer and Wage-earner.’” Dry. £, 
W, Bemis. 

3:00—Cottage Holders’ Meeting. 

8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Yosem- 

ite and Yellowstone.” J/7. A. HZ. 

Ragan. 


Wednesday, August 12. 
DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 


A. M. 11:0o—Lecture: “Both Sides of 
Nihilism.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
P. M. 2:30-—Deuominational Congresses. 
« :0o—Lecture: “Monopolies and 
blic Works.” Dr. £. W. Bemis. 
“ 


a. 

“ :oo—Illustrated Lecture: “Treas- 
ures of the Rockies.” Mr. H. A. 
Ragan. 


Thursday, August 13. 
Ss. S. ALUMNI REUNION, 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “Gladstone.” Hon. 
G. Makepeace Towle. 

P. M. 2:30 Grand Concert. Marie 
Decca, prima donna, Annie Park 
Bertha Waltzinger, Charles Kel- 
dogg, Schumann Quartet, Chorus. 

« 4:00—Lectare: “What Shail We 
Tax?” Dr. £. W. Bemis. 
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oo—Platform Meeting. Chau- 
tauqua S, S. Alumni, 


Illuminated Fleet. 
Friday, August 14. 


. 1r:0o—Leeture: “Ireland.” Hon. 
G. Makepeace Towle. 

2:30—Athletic Exhibition, under 
the direction of Dr. W. G. Ander- 


Son. 
4:00—Leeture: ‘The Ethical Side 


of Social Problems.” Dr. £. W. 

Bemis. 

s00-—-C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
:oo—Illustrated Lecture: “A 

Trip to Alaska.” Mr. H. H. Ragan. 


Saturday, August 15. 
11:00—Lecture: “ Victoria.” Hon. 
G. Makepeace Towle, 

. 2:30—Meeting of the Law and 
Order League. Addresses by Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, Hon. J. J. 
Maclaren, and Hon. Chas. Carroll 
Bonney. 

3:45—Grand Concert. Chorus, 
Quartet, and Soloists. 
5:00—Lecture: “ Palestine Explora-’ 
tion.” Rev. 7. F. Wright. 
8:00—Readings from his own 
works, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Music: Schumann Quartet, 


Sunday, August 16. 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY. 


Primary Class. 
’ Sunday-school. 
9:00) Assembly. 
Young People’s Bible Class. 
11:00—Baccalaureate Sermon. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 
. 2:30—Memorial Exercises, 
4:00—Society, of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C. L. S.C. Vesper Service. 
7:30— 
Monday, August 17. 


. 11:00—Lecture: ‘The Story of the 
Dominion.” Hon. J. J. Maclaren. 
2:30—Readings from his own 
works. Mr. 7. Nelson Page. 

: Lecture: “The Chautauqua 
Arboretum.” Dr. J. 7: Edwards. 

700o—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “In 
the Heart of the Blue Ridge.” Dr. A, 
H. Gillet. 


Tuesday, August 18. 
Cc. YY. F. R, U. DAY. 


11:00—Leeture: “Christopher Co- 
lumbus, His Life and its Results,” Dr. 


E. E. Hale. 
2:30—Address: ‘A Life Lesson for 
Young Americans.” Hon. Henry 
Watterson. 


4:00—Lecture: “Reminiscences of 


P. M. 


Longfellow and Emerson.” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
goo+e L. 8. C. Round Table. 
:0o—Promenade Concert and 
Feast of Lanterns. 
Wednesday, August 19. 
RECOGNITION DAY. 
11:00—Address to the Class of 91. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
2:30—Presentation of Diplomas. 


ei ge 
8:00—C. L. 8. C. Rally. 
Thursday, August 20. 


. 11.00—Lecture: 
. 2:30—Grand Concert. 


4:00—Leeture: “Is Polite Society 
Polite?” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
:0o—C. L Ss. ie Round Table. 
:00—Meeting in the Interest of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 4d- 
dresses by Dr. Josiah Strong, and 
Dr. Frank Russell. 


Friday, August 21. 
11:00—Lecture. * The Place of Our 
Government in the Advance of the Chris- 
tian Civilization.” Dr: Gilbert De 
La Matyr. . 
2:30—Lecture. “What Shall We 
Do with Our Daughters?’ Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. 
4:00—Lecture: “Paris: Literary, 
Social aud Historical.” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
poo—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

.co—Camp-fire. 


Saturday, August 22. 

G. A. R, DAY. 
11:00—Address : “The Mission of Our 
Country.” Bishop John P. Newman. 
2:30—Platform “ta. 
8:00—Steoreopticon ecture: 
‘Charleston to the Everglades.” Dr. 
A. A. Gillet. 


Sunday, August 23. 
9:00—Bible Reading. 
11:00—Sermon. Bishop John P. 
Newman, 

Primary Class. 
e Sunday-school, 
*3°) Assem oh 
eople’s Bible Class. 
of Christian Ethics. 
C. Vesper Service. 


Youn 
4:00—Socie 
5:00—C, L. 
rye Sea Service. 
9:30—Night Vigil. Class of 1892. 

Monday, August 24, 
11:00—Organ Recital, Mr. L. V. 
Flagler. 

2:30— 

5.00—Closing Round Table. 
8:00—Stereopticon Lecture. “New 
Orleans and the Bayou Region of 
Louisiana,” Dr. A. H. Gillet. 








